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DOCTOR FENNELLY. 


BY E. C. JACKSON. 








SULLEN November sky 
hung over the wide waste of 
marsh through which ran 
the turnpike leading to the 
town of Comfrey. A bleak 
wind howled through the 
bare branches of the ecatter- 
ed trees, and whirled in 
heaps the withered leaves 
which would ere midnight 
lie still beneath the snow 
which the clouds now car- 
ried in their heavy folds. A 
few houses dotted the dreary 
landscape, most of them 
wearing that worn-out, neg- 
lected louk which marks a 
place that has once been thriving and prosperous, 
but has now fallen to decay. Ouxce this turnpike was 
@ great mail route over which daily thundered 
coaches, while great wagons, laden with all the 
merchandise which the real or fictitious wants of a 
great town require, rumbled along the road from 
early dawn till late at night. But steam and rail- 
roads had changed all this, and grass grew now in 
the middle of the road which was once trodden hard 
by many horses’ feet. 

One of the most neglected and dilapidated of these 
hodses was then a tavern, where drivers, travellers 
and wagoners stopped to refresh themselves, and 
filled the rooms with their boisterous life and nvisy 
mirth. The sign and sign-post had long since been 
Temoved, but no fence separated the bouse from the 
road, and the pump, with the trough fur watering 
horses, still remained. The great hospitable door, to 
the verystep of which you could drive without any 
hindrance,bore a dingy sign on which was inscribed on 
a black ground, in yellow letters, “ Dr FENNELLY.” 

Nearly opposite to this house was one of much 
smaller dimensions and more comfortable aspect; at 
the gate of which, on the afternoon in question, stucd 
a sharp, wiry-looking lass, endeavoring to persuade 
& spaniel dog to attack a cat which had taken refuge, 
from the united persecations of bimself and master, 
under a pile of brush by the roadside. 

“ At her, Carlo! there’s a good dog— seize her!” 

Bat Grimalkin, with green, glaring eyes, bristling 
back and extended claws, was too formidable an ob- 
ject to be lightly attacked, and Carlo contented bhim- 
self with wagging his tail, barking loudly, and mak- 
ing feigned attempts to dislodge her from her safe 
retreat. So earnestly was the boy pursuing this oc- 
cupation, that he saw not two travellers approaching 
Lim, a blind man led by a lad about his own size, till 
he heard the voice of the child saying, “‘ Here isa 
boy, grandfather; ask him, perhaps be can tell you.” 

The boy turned towards the speaker. The blind 
man said: 

“Can you tell me of any public house in this neigh- 
borhood where we can stop for the night? Richard 
and [ have walked many miles to-day ;” and he pat- 
ted the hand which he held in his own—** we are 
very tired ” 

The boy stood with his hands in bis pockets, look- 
ing at them with a noncLalant air, and was abvat to 
abewer truly, “ that the nearest inn was in Comfrey, 
more than three mil+s off,” when a loud cackling 
noise on the other side of the road attracted bis at- 
tention, and he saw Martha Sanderson, Doctor Fen- 
Relly’s servant, chasing a chicken round the old 
pamp-trough. 

He rememberéd the sound rating she had bestowed 
upon him, and the cudgelling she bad given Carlo, 
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to vex her still more. no matter at whose expense, he 
replied, pointing to Doctor Fennelly’s house, ** That 
is a tavern opposite—they don’t have much company, 
and very likely they will be cross. You must knock 
very loud, and not stop till somebody comes to the 
door—they wont hurry themselves.” 

“ Thank you,” said the child. And he led the old 
man carefully across the road, and, following the 
mslicious directions of the boy, he lifted the heavy 
brass knocker and knocked without intermission. 

The door was at last suddenly jerked open by the 
surly-faced Martha Sanderson. The child hesitated 
at the sight of her, and the man seemed to feel the 
ungraciousness of her aspect by some sense subtiler 
than that of sight. 

“* What do you want?” asked she, in a voice which 
corresponded to her face. 

“ We are travellers,” replied the man, “and wish 
supper and a night’s lodging.” 

“ You must go somewhere else to get it then—mas- 
ter can’t abide beggars.” 

“ We aren’t beggars,” returned he, quickly; “we 
are poor, but can pay for what we have.” 

“* Why don’t you go to a tavern, then?” 

The boy said this was a tavern,” interrupted the 
child, ‘‘and that if we knocked load enough you 
would let us in.” 

“ What boy?” 

But as she spoke, she saw a head peering out from 
behind the pump, which spared the necessity of any 
reply to her question. 

“I might have known it was that ne’er-do-weel 
Jack,” muttered she. “* You can’t stay here—the 
nearest tavern is in Comfrey, three miles off, and you 
had better make the best of your way to it, as fast as 
you can, for it will snow before long.” 

The first flakes were whirling in the air as she 
spoke. The child slowly turned away, lcading the 
man; both seemed weary, and poorly clothed. Mar- 
tha Sanderson, with the door held half cpea, looked 
after them. Was she prompted by some iivisible 
spirit, or did she feel the need which all of us, even 
the surliest and most upgracivus feel at times, a need 
as imperative as that of food or sleep, the need of 
doing a kind action? 

She cailed after them, saying, ‘‘ Come back an you 
will. I do not care for master. I can give yuu sup- 
per and a bed, and he never need know it.” 

The child, who was shivering in the biting wind, 
looked up in the old man’s face. “‘ Let us go back, 
grandfather, it is bitter cold.” 

Apparently the man’s first thought was to reject 
the offer, but the little cold fingers which clasped his 
hand forced him to accept that for the cbild, which 
he would have refused for himself, and obeying that 
gentle touch be retraced his steps, and entering the 
house, fi llowed Martha Sanderson into Doctor Fen- 
nelly’s kitchen. 

The whole room bore a pinched and meagre aepect. 
It was large, and but scantily furnished, with a few 
articles of indispensable necessity, and the small fire 
which bizzed on the ample hearth seemed to promise 
but little warmth or welcome. Yet, after the search- 
ing wind that swept over the marshes, the chimney- 
corner seemed luxurious to the old man and child, 
and the frogal supper, which Martha, who warmed 
herself in the glow of her unwonted benevolence, 
with as much satisfaction as her guests did their 
frest-nipped finger at her fire, served out to them, 
was eaten with keen relish, which showed that their 
daily fare was neither abundant nor delicate. Her 
ungraciousness was, however, no outside roughness, 
but something in the very grain of her nature; an:, 
though she gave what she did without grudging, she 
did not grace her hospitality with any civil words. 
Sbe showed no curiosity about them, an! made no 
inquiries as tu their circumstances or condition. 

When the repast was nearly ended, a dour, in an 
oppesite directiun from the one at which they bad 
entered, was opened, and a young man came in. He 
ws tall, sallow, with sparkling, black eyes, an‘! his 
whole tace bore unmistakable traces of distipation 





fur collar and cuffs stiil held the featherv snow-flakes, 
and carried a whipin his hand. His quick eye saw 
at once the travellers by the fireside. - 

*“*Whom have you here, Martha?” asked he, his 
coarse lip curling with a smile. “ Beggars, or 
friends?” 

“ Deed, no, Master Forster,” answered she; “ just 
honest people who could not walk to Comfrey to- 
night, so I told them they could bide here till morn, 
and have a bit of wholesome victual beside.” 

The young man cast a scornful look at the frag- 
ments of cold potatoes and oatmeal cake which still 
remained. 

“They ought to thank you for what they have 
had,” said he, knocking a piece of the oatmeal cake 
off the table with his whip, as he spoke. 

Martha carefally picked it up. ‘‘ You needn't de- 
spise oatcake, master; many’s the day you’ve been 
glad to eat it yourself, and may be the time will come 
again.” 

“It is near enough to that now,” mattered he, be- 
tween his teeth. “ Where's my father?” 

“ He’s been away since twelve.” 

“1 might have known that without asking. If he 
had been at home, these,” and he pointed to the old 
man and boy—* these would not have been here. 
Where did he go?” 

“ He went to Comfrey to see Mr. Halliday.” 

“ He has chusen a good time for his visit,” exclaim- 
ed the young man, with an oath. “ What sent him 
there to-day? Halliuay gives a great dinner, and 
will be as glad to see him as a thief is a constable.” 

“He has been trying to get speech of Mr. Halliday 
for a week, and he went away in a bad humor.” 

** And he will come back in the same—the recep. 
tion he will have there, and this cursed sharp wind 
blowing in Lia teeth, fur a couple of miles, wont help 
him any. I could not have come in a more unlucky 
time.” 

Forster turned away petulantly to a window which 
overlooked a lung, Cesclate stretch of road now 
whitening with the falling snow, and drummed upon 
the panes. 

“There he comes now!” cried he—“ but no—that 
man sits too straight in his saddle—but there is an- 
other—tbat is he, surely. You had better bundle off 
your friends betore he gets here— he will come in to- 
night to hang his capon the crane to dry, and you 
will fare none the better tur your first attempt at 
hospitality.” 

Martha did not doubt the truth of the latter obser- 
vation. 

“Come,” said she, to the travellers, “and I will 
show you the roum where you must bide fur the 
bight;” and she led the way through a lung entry, 
now quite dark, into a large room where the scanty 
twilight barely allowed them to distinguish the dif- 
ferent cbjects. From an open door which led into 
another rcom came a cheerfal glow of firelight. This 
Martha closed at once, making the room seem doubly 
dreary to the child, from the little gleam of warmth 
and light which sbe shut out. 

“You is master’s room—the old bar-room of the 
tavern. He has taken a strange whim in his head to 
sit there lately. Mayhap you will hear him grumble 
aud scold—but if you lie still he will never know that 
you are here—perhaps, too, he will wide-open the 
door—but be never comes into the room, and you 
will be gone in the morning long before he is ap.” 

A faint sound of a thin, querulous voice calling, 
“* Martha, Martha!” caused her to shat the door 
hastily, and leave the travellers to themselves. 

“Lead me around the room, Richard,” sail the 
blind man, “and begin at the door where we came 
in, that I may know how it looks,and where we are.” 

Tue child led the old man to the door. “ Here, 
grandfather, is the door.” 

The diind man put out his hand and touched the 
wall. Tre chil. went on: 

**On the same si-le, in the corner, stands the bed.” 
He led bis grandtather to the head of the bed, then 
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blind man running his hand along, as if to familiarize 
himself with its size and position. 

“ Here is a window,” said the child. 

“On which side of the house is it, and where does 
it louk?” 

Richard pressed his face against the glass, and 
could just see the marshes in the gloaming. 

** At the back of the house, and looks on the fiekis. 
Then bere is another door.” 

The blind man felt of the handle of the door, and 
the bolt. He drew it back eoftly, and opened it. 

“* Where does it lead?” 

“Into the fields, grandfather.” 

He closed and fastened it again. 

“ Another window the other side of the door,” con- 
tinved Richard. “ On the next side another door.” 
The bandle of this door did not yield to the old man’s 
touch—* then the fireplace, then ther door—the 
ore the.woman shut—a table in the corner, then the 
fifth door.” 

This opened easily. Richard looked out, bat saw 
nothing for a moment. At last he distinguished a 
faint light at a distarnce—it came from the great fan- 
shaped window over the front door. 

“* This is the entry we first came into.” He shut it 
again. “ Two chairs and a table, grandfather, are all 
on this side, and here we are at the door where we 
started.” . 

The old man seemed satisfied, and, feeling his way 
back, sank down in one chair, while the boy occupied 
the other. They sat in silence a few moments. The 
gray light had already given place to darkness. The 
wind howled in the wide-mouthed chimney, shook 
the casement, and drove the snow against the 
windows. 

“I think, grandfather,” said Richard, “ we should 
be warmer in bed than sitting here without a fire. 
May I go?” 

The old man assented, and the boy crept quietly 
into bed, and was soon asleep. His grandfather fol- 
lowed his example, >=t that happy forgetfulness of 
cold and weariness, which so quickly blessed the 
child, was not shared by him, and he lay awake a 
long time, listening to the howliug of the storm and 
the subdued sound of voices in the next room. 

When Martha left the travellers she burried to the 
shed door, where on a miserabie-looking beast sat 
Doctor Fennelly, catiing aloud for her to come and 
take his horse; and, as she perfurmed the « flices of 
both man and maid in the hoasehold,as he dis- 
mounted she seized the bridle, and led the horse to 
the barn, while the doctor went iuto the kitchen. 

He was a small, slight man, with breeches, red- 
topped boots, a light overcoat with three capes on 
the shoulder, and a rusty seal-skin cap tied under his 
chin. His face was peevirh and fretful, an: his eyes, 
which had once been bright and restices, were now 
bleared and watery from intemperance and the sharp 
wind. His first act on entering the room was, as 
Forster had said, to satie his cap and hang it on the 
crane to dry, a proceeding which, bad there been 
more fire, might have possibly scorched the cap, bat 
could not bave materially injared its appearance. 

He did not perceive Forster till he had performed 
this manceavre, and then he greeted him with a snarl. 
“ You here again to-night—and what for?” 

** Money,” said Forster, laconically. 

“ And where do you suppose I am to getit? If you 

can always have it by asking for it, it is more than [ 
can.” 
“ We will talk about that after supper,” said Fors- 
ter, nodding towards Martha, who had just come in, 
“and if there is better fire anywhere in the house, 
let us go where it is, instead of staying im this cold 
hole.” 

“It is just your own fault, Master Forster, that ye 
haven’t been warmer—ye knew there was a good fire 
in the bar-room—ye =ent there before ye came in 
here,” returned Martha. 

Master Forster made no reply, but left the room, 
followed by his father. 
The bar-room was dingy and dirty, bat the cheer- 
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comfortable and almost pleasant. The floor was 


worn away in many places by the constant tread of | 


many feet. The ber still stood in one corner, though 
the shelves were empty, and the door etill hanging 
by one hinge. The room was papercd with a land- 
scape paper on which brawny nymphs and goddesses 
were sitting, reclining or dancing impossible dances 
under something that the courtesy of the spectator 
called trees. 

Forster seated himself in a high-backed, leathern 
arm-chair by the fire, while bis futher drew a stool 
towards a small table which contained his supper. 
It consisted of cider, and rye bread which Martha 
toasted with one hand in her calico apron, which she 
had taken off and wrapped about it to screen it from 
the fire, and which he crumbed into the mug, and ate 
with a pewter spoon. He did not invite his son to 
share his repast, nor would Forster have accepted 
the invitation bad he “one so. 

Simple as Doctor Fennelly’s supper was, it was a 
difficult matter for Martha to suit bim—the slices of 
bread were either too thick or too thin, not toasted 
enough, or toasted too much, to all of which grum- 
bling she listened unmoved until he seized the 
bread-knife, and, brandisbing it close to her head, 
threatened to cut cff both ears if she brought him 
any more such etuff; to which she replied, “1t would 
be the worse for him if he did ” 

** Come, come, father,” said Forster, ‘‘let Martha 
be; nobody here shall abase her but me.” 

The doctor wheeled :0und cn his stool, and con- 
fronted his son. 

‘*T have a long ride to take to-night, father,” con- 
tinued he, in a low tone, ‘‘and I must talk with you 
befure I go. Send Martha away.” 

“Take away these things, and be off with you, 
Martha,” cried the doctor—“ but etop-— first open 
that door,” pointing to the one which led into the 
room in which were the old man and boy. “It is 
confounded hot here; first freeze a man out of doors, 
and then roast him at home.” 

Martha opened the door a few inches. 

“ Wider, wider, I say; what’s the woman thinking 
of? ‘That would not let in air enough to keep a cat 
alive.” 

Martha obeyed, but muttered something about the 
fires which people built up inside of them, which 
made a comfortable room too hot to bold them, and 
while cleaning off the table, dextrously contrived to 
close the door again. This movement did not escape 
the notice of the doctor, and, as she drew near him 
to reach the bread-trencher, he struck her out- 
stretched arm a blow which knocked the bread, 
knife and trencher to the floor, crying, “Take that, 
and learn next time to leave the door open when 1 
bid you.” 

A change passed over the woman’s face which was 
dreadful to behold, but which it would be impossible 
to describe. Her eyes glared, and ber lips grew 
white with suppressed passion. She did not speak, 
or stoop to pick up what she dropped, but walked to 
the door, and, opening it to its widest extent, left the 
room. 

“ For shame, father!”’ cried Forster, who had the 
elements of a generous nature, however much debas- 
ed, “for shame, to treat one who has served you so 
faithfally in such a manner.” 

**T know, 1 know,” said the doctor, querulously; 
** but she should not vex me. 1 have had enough to 
vex me out of doors to-day.” 

**You have been to see Halliday again?” said 
Forster, rather as one who asks a question than as 
one who asserts a fact. 

‘Yes. But I could not see him. He was giving a 
grand dinner-party—curse him—to everybody who 
would eat with him. I leit a message for him, 
though, that will bring him to me before long.” 

The young man bit his lip. ‘* Why,” said he, “do 
you persist in intruding upon Halliday when he so 
evidently avoids you? When you approach him in 
the street he turns away that he may vot see you; or, 
if he must do so, he is not so courteous to you as he 
would be to a beggar. He is ashamed of your 
acquaintance.” © 

The doctor glanced at his homely, old-fashioned, 
shabby apparel. “If he is ashamed of me, he is 
ashamed of his betters,” retorted he; ‘ but,” with a 
sly twinkle of his eye, he added, ‘‘ why should not I 
seek the society of the uncle, as well as you that of 
the niece.” 

A flush passed over Forster’s swarthy cheek, and 
he moved uneasily in his chair, but his voice was 
steady, as he said: 

“ Jessie Halliday is more to me, father, even than 
you think. If there should ever be anything better 
of me than there is now, it will be all owing to her. 
She refused last night to be my wife. She will marry 
no man, though she love him never so dearly, who 
leads the lite that Ido. It would but bring wretched- 
ness on us both, it was but too true. Would to 
Heaven, tor her sake, | could call back the last six 
years. She did not deny that she loved me—her 
looks and voice told that—loved me too well to bea 
willing witness of my ruin.” 

For a moment Forster paused, and sat with his 
head bent down upon his breast, but suddenly looked 
up. 

“She has given me five years fo reclaim biyself in. 
She has promised to wait till then, and she shall not 
wait in vain.” 

The whole aspect of the young man changed as he 
uttered these words. Sometimes under a rose-tree 
you find a blasted bud, perished when almost a rose; 
you tear apart its folded petals, and on its shrivelled 
leaves you see a faint tinge of color which shows how 
fair a thing the full-grown flower would haye been. 
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expression had vanished, and bis sou! looked out at 
his eyes in all the noble beauty with which nature 
had endowed it. 

He went on: “1 cannot do it here—it would be 
idle to try. Imust break away from all old things, 
and begin anew.” 

Perhaps the change in Forster’s countenance was 
not unnoticed by the old man—perhaps the light 
which shone for an instant in his eye may have re- 
minded him of eyes which once turned on bim so fall 
of light and hope, in days when life was to him fair 
and full of promise. We all have memories which 
stir us as suddenly as the light wind breaks into rip- 
ples the still waters of a deep lake, and then as 
suddenly die away. 

Something checked the doctor’s querulousness, as 
he asked: 

* Where would you go?” 

“* Anywhere,” returned the son, ‘‘ anywhere to 
shake myeelf free from the net which 1 have woven 
around me. Campbell goes to Australia next week, 
and Sidney to China. Had I five bundred pounds, I 
could go with either, and share their venture.” 

** And how much have you?” 

Forster drew his purse from bis pocket, and emp- 
tied the contents on the table. It contained a solitary 
shilling. 

The old man said qaickly, ‘* You bad a bundred 
pounds last week.”’ 

The evil passions which had taken flight the in- 
stant before returned aad looked out of Forster’s 
eyes. 

**] lost it last night at the gaming-table,” cried he. 
‘Curse my ill luck, I hoped to make my one hundred 
five, and lost everything but this sbilling ” 

The coin fell with a jingle on the hearth, as he 
spoke. 

“You find everything easy and smooth enough 
when you are going to the devil, hut if you try to 
furn back you meet a siumbling-block at every step. 
Had I wanted the morey for any vice or shame, for- 
tune would have poured it into my lap.” 

* And so,” said the oli man, peevishly, * you tried 
to walk up hill by taking another step down, Your 
hundred pounds would have carried you to Australia, 
and such a stout fellow as you could dig when you 
got there.” 

Forster’s eyes flashed. ‘I will go, and I will dig,” 
cried he, rising. ‘‘I can do without your help. In 
tive years, father, I will come back, a man that Jes- 
sie Halliday will marry, or I will never come ” 

*- Stay,’ cried the doctor; ‘‘ you have not asked me 
for the money, aud I. have not refused you. If he 
come back and marry Jessie,” continued he, as if 
speaking to himself, “it will be another thorn in 
Halliday’s side—yes, he shall have the money and 
go. To-morrow, Forster, you shall have five hundred 
pounds.” 

‘Then I will ride over to Carapbell to-night,” said 
Forster, moving towards the door, ‘‘and say that 1 
will go with him—he urged me hard to do so to-day, 
but 1 was too proud to tell him of my poverty.” 

Forster laid his band on.the latch. 

**Call Martha,” said the doctor, ‘to light you to 
the barn.” 

“No,” returned the young man, ‘she would not 
come if I called her. You had better let her alone 
to-night.” 

“Then,” said the doctor, rising, ‘‘ I will light you 
myself.” 

He took the candle, and Forster was soon on his 
way through the drilting, blinding snow, to Comfrey. 

The snow fell without intermission until midnight, 
then the storm abated, and when the day broke the 
sun looked out of the clear morning sky upon fields 
of dazzling, spotiess white. ‘The long stretch of 
turnpike lay pure and unsuliied by any track or 
footprint, and every twig-branch, stick and stone 
wore a snowy crown. Jack Hoyt and his dog Carlo 
were early astir, rejoicing in the exhilarating air, and 
playing a thousand fantastic tricks to express their 
joy, rolling and tumbling over each other in the 
drifts, till you could hardly distinguish between the 
boy and doy in the powdery cloud. 

As Jack stood up, shaking himeelf after one of 
these plunges, he looked towards Doctor Fennelly’s. 
There were no signs of life about the house—no smoke 
cowing out of the chimncoy, nor any token that the 
inmates had roused from their slumbers. To vex 
Martha Sanderson was the chief occupation of Jack’s 
idle hours, and remembering the guests he had sent 
there the previous night, and whom he had with 
astonishment seen recalled after they had been turn- 
ed away, he went to the kitchen window and looked 
in. No fire had been kindled, but by the hearth sat 
the old servant, with her apron over her face, reck- 
ing herself to and fro like one in great pain or sor- 
row. Witha Cchild’s unconsciousness that his curi- 
osity could give either offence or grief, Jack boldly 
opened the door, and, walking in, looked at her in 
great amazement. ? 

She was moaning and m uttering at intervals, ‘‘ O, 
master—poor, poor master!”’ 

Jack spoke to ber, but she neither uncovered her 
face nor answered him. He went to her, and took 
hold of her apron. ‘‘ Martha,” said he, ‘‘ what is the 
matter? What ails the docter? Tell me, and I will 
go and fetch my father, if you want him.” 

Martha put down her apron, but looked at the boy 
asif she did notsee him. She pointed towards the 
bar-room—* he is in there—poor master;” and she 
began wringing her hands, and rocking herself to 
and fro again. 

The boy stole cautiously into the entry, and looked 
into the room; one step—two—and he turned quick- 





snow, ran out of the house, and across the road, cry- 
ing out, “‘ Father! father, Doctor Fennelly is mur- 
dered!” 

A man in a wagoner’s blue frock, with a short 
pipe in his mouth, came to the gate at these words. 

** What is it, Jack? What is it ye are saying?” 

** The doctor! the doctor!” cried the boy; “ some- 
body’s killed him! Come and see!” 

Hardly believing the child’s words, Mr. Hoyt stuck 
his pipe into his hat-band and hurried into the doc- 
tor’s kitchen. The boy followed, and though seem- 
ingly unable to endure the sight, appeared fascinated 
by his terror, and drawn thither again in spite of his 
repugnance. 

‘Where is he, Jack?” asked his father, as he 
looked around the kitchen and saw only Martha. 

“Here,” said the boy, in a whisper, grasping his 
father’s hand and drawing him into the bar-room. 

The bright morning sun shone full and clear 
through the uncurtained windows, the fire had long 
since burnt itself to ashes, the table stood beside it, 
with the mug and pewter spoon, the bread and 
trencher were still on the floor, and Forster’s only 
shilling on the hearth. In front of the leathern arm- 
chair, as if be bad suddenly slipped from it, lay the 
old doctor with a hideons wound in his left side. He 
had-been dead some time, for he was now quite colt 
and stiff. Mr. Hoyt’s horror at the spectacle was 
hardly less than that of his son. He speedily sum- 
moned his nearest neighbors, and a coroner from 
Comfrey was rent for to hold an inqnest on the body. 

According to the prevalent custom in that district, 
no person would tonch the body, or even lift it from 
the floor until the coroner came, but a little knot of 
men gathered in the next room, and talking of the 
doctor, busied themselves with cunjectures as to his 
murderer. 

It is strange what a difference Geath makes in our 
estimate of character. The doctor was not loved, or 
even respected by his neighbors; bis morose and un- 
social habits had not gained bio: a single friend dur- 
ing the seven years he had lived among them. Had 
you finquired his character yestercay they would 
have answered that he was a sour, cross-graine: fel- 
low, who had not a kind word for man or beast—bat 
to-day—it was quite different. 1f the doctor had died 
quietly in his bed they would have spoken gently of 
him—but to be murdered in his own house, and by 
his own fireside—no praise was too great fur him. 
Virtues that the most microscopic eye could not have 
seen before were suddenly discovered to belong to 
him. Why is it so? Do @ man’s virtues, like the 
stars, shine brightest when night overtakes them or 
does death, like charity, cover a multitude of sins? 

“The old doctor was not soft-spoken,” said one, 
“but he was a good wan at the bottom.” 

* Yes,” joined in another, ‘‘ he was aye grumbling, 
but he harmed nobody.” 

“ Better an ill word to your face,” cried a third, 
“than a blow bebind your back. He had great skill 
in fevers, aud no man in ali Comfrey can make his 
place good. Master Forster ’ll never be able to fill 
his faiber’s shoes.” ‘ 

“Ye say true,” returned the first speaker—* but 
hush—here con: es Master Forster himself.” 

The men drew back a little as Forster entered the 
room, and glanced turtively at him, as if to discover 
whetber he had learned the sad tidings. The brac- 
ing morning air,and the hopes which were born 
trom his love and his virtuous resolutions, gave elas- 
ticity to bis step, and brightness to his eye. That 
tace had beheld no sorrowful messenger. He seemed 
a little surprised at seeing 30 many persons, but lift- 
ing his hat with a cheerful good-morning, was about 
to pass into the inner room, when one of the men, 
who were full of a kindly sympathy which they could 
not express in words, laid his hand upon the handle 
of the door, saying, “Ye better not go in there, Mus- 
ter Forster; at least, not just now.” 

At another time Forster would have resented such 
a familiar interference, but something in the man’s 
look and tone checked any angry feeling. 

‘Why not?” asked he, calmly. 

‘** Because — because—”” stammered the speaker, 
‘‘there is something that it would grieve ye to look 
at—your father—” 

Forster pulled away the man’s hand before he had 
finished his sentence, and flung open the door. When 
he saw his father lying dead beside the arm-chair 
he uttered a loud cry and staggered against the wall. 
The man drew the door gently to, as if this was a 
sorrow that could bear no witnesses. ; 

‘Men say,” said one, in whisper, ‘that Master 
Forster and him that’s gone did not agree very well; 
he has been a wild lad, but it is a sorry sight fur him 
—mayhap—” 

The speaker paused, for Forster opened the door, 
and, beckoning to the men, said: 

* Help me lift him up, and put him upon tbat bed,” 
pointing to the one which the blind mau and boy had 
occupied. 

The men looked at each other, and hesitated; 
then the oldest spoke: 

** Deed no, Master Forster; we must not stir the 
body till the crowner comes.” 

Forster turned away, without speaking, and bend- 
ing over the dead body, attempted to raise it from 
the floor. His utmost strength wes powerless against 
the svlidity of death. He could only lift the old 
man’s head, which, sitting down on the floor beside 
him, he placed upon bis lap. 

Forster could not tell how long he sat there—it 
might be a tew minutes, or many hours; he heard a 
murmur, a confused sound of voices in the next room, 
and then people came close up beside him. He look- 











from Comfrey, and Mr. Halliday. He Jaid his fa- 
ther’s head gently down, and stood up. Tho gentle- 
men spoke to him—words of surprise, condolence and 
sympathy. He heard them, as one who stands ona 
distant shore hears the cries, the shouts, the friendly 
greetings of his comrades in some far-off bark—a 
noise in his ears, and nothing more. 

The coronor, an active, bustling man, proceeded at 
once to business. Martha Sanderson was summoned, 
but from her they could learn nothing. She seemed 
like one beside herself, frantic either with grief or 
terror. She had come down early in the morning, 
and had found master there as they saw him—and 
this was all she would say. 

Jack Hoyt told his story in a simple way, mention- 
ing the fact of his sending the blind man and boy 
there as a jest, his finding Martha in the kitchen in 
the morning, and seeing the doctor lying dead in the 
bar-room. Of the blind man and boy, no one knew 
anything. They bad not been seen by any one; if 
they bad remained long in the house, they bad quit- 
ted it before the snow had ceased to fall, for Jack said 
his were the first footmarks in the snow about the 
door. Mr. Hoyt’s testimony was similar to his son’s. 

The doctor examined the body, and found that the 
deceased had come to his death by a wound, inflicted 
by a large knife, in the left side, in the region of the 
heart. The blow had been dealt by a powerful hand, 
for the knife had been broken, and a small piece of it 
still remained in the wound. This the coroner took 
charge of, as well as the shilling which he found on 
the hearth. As he stocped to pick it up, he discover- 
ed something in the ashes under the grate. He raked 
it out, and handed it to Halliday. 

“It is nothing but a cinder,” cried Halliday, and 
was about to throw it down again. 

“T think not,” said Mr. Hardwicke, catching it. 
He brushed off the ashes. ‘“ It is a piece of horn— 
part of a knife-handle—” 

“You have sharp eyes, Mr. Hardwicke, if you can 
make a horn knite-handle out of that.” 

“ Yes,”’ cried the coroner, who was still raking over 
theashes; ‘‘ and here is a piece of the blade.” 

Halliday whistled, and walked towards the window, 

One of the men whom Mr. Hardwicke had brought 
with him, and who had been busy examining the 
premises, came in with something which he said be 
had fourd in the well. Somebody had inten¢ed te have 
thrown it in, but it had caught on a rough stone and 
hung there. The coroner shook it out and held it up 
to the light. It was a woman's calico apron, on 
which were the prints of bloody fingers. — 

“Tt belongs to the servant,” cried Halliday; “ she 
had it on once when I came here.” 

Nothing further was found to throw any light on 
the murder, and the coroner’s verdict was that Doc- 
tor Fennelly came to his death on the night of the 
twenty-seventh of November, by a stab in the left 
side, inflicted by some person unknown. 

The excitement was great in the little neighbor- 
hood; a violent death mare the living feel insecure. 
Suspicion and conjecture were busy, til! at last, aided 
by some words which Halliday let fall in the pres- 
ence of the coroner, they settled upon Martha S:in- 
derson, who in a few days was arrested and lodged in 
Comfrey jail 

The demeanor of the woman was strange; she was 
either paralyzed by grief or terror, or else having, in 
& moment of passicn, committed an act beyond her 

pacity for wicked she had sunk mentally as 
prostrate under the blow as her master bad physical- 
ly. She, however, persisted in her innocence, and 
when urged by her counsel to confide in him, she de- 
clared that all she knew of the matter was that she 
bad found the doctor dead when she went to light 
the fire in the morning. 

Why did she not alarm the ‘nelaphecnenls and pro- 
cure help? Perhaps something might have been 
done then to save him. She could not tell—she did 
not know; and besides, she knew too well how dead 
men lock to think of his ever coming to life again. 

The general feeling of the neighborhood was against 
her. As morose and unsocial in her manner as the 
doctor, yet brought into more immediate daily con- 
tact with the people, she was even more unpopular 
than her master, and when she vas carried off to 
Comfrey, wany a wise shake of the head, and “I 
thought so,” followed her. 

Two pecple loudly declared their belief in her in- 
nocence—Forster Fennelly and Jack Hoyt. Jack, 
who seemed to feel some inward reproaches for all 
the vexations which he had occasioned the old wo- 
man, and to think that he was in some way indirect- 
ly responsible for the doctor’s death and her arrest, 
persisted that the blind man must have committed 
the murder. ‘‘ Martha,” he said, ‘‘ never could have 
done it—she was too soft-hearted, in spite of all her 
scolding. If she ever flew at him with the broom- 
stick, which he acknowledged she ofien did, she 
never struck hard enough to hurt him, and would 
stop the moment he cried out.” 

When told that it would have been impossible for a 
blind man to bave dealt so sure and deadly a blow, 
Jack averred that he did not believe the man was 
blind at all—that he was only a cheat; he walked 
across the road straight enough. To be sure, the 
child had hold of his hand, but that was nothing. 
But what motive could the man have, supposing 
Jack’s suspicion was true, for committing the deed? 
Whoever had taken the doctor’s life, had not done it 
with the view of robbing him, for no article of value 
was missing, and fifty pounds still remained in the 
pocket of the deceased. 

Jack’s theory iound but one believer, and that was 
Forster Fennelly. The young wan was so positive in 
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ed his statement concerning the blind man and child 
—the conversation between them and Martha, and 
their admittance to the house—his visit to the house 
in the morning, the behaviour of the woman, and the 
situation in which he found tie doctor. 

Mr. Hoyt came next—knew ncthing of the blind 
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his assertion of Martha’s innocence, and so unremit- 
ting in his endeavors to trace the blind man, that | 
suspicion began at last to attack him, and to darkly | 
hint that he was concerned in the murder, even if he | 
had not committed it himself. Bad as Forster’s pre- 
vious career had been, it was not evil enough tosanc- 
tion such a suspicion, and the more charitable ré- 
fused to believe in such a culmination of wickedness 

On the other hand, Mr. Halliday was equally sure 
of Martha’s guilt. He had known the doctor a long 
time, and he had often spoken of the woman's inter- 
nal temper; he sneered at the story of the blin1 man, 
and Forster’s endeavors to find him, and to him 
might be traced many of the ramors which spread 
abroad among the community to her detriment. 

The day of the trial came at last, and the court- 
room was crowded with those eager, curious faces 
that always throng to see a human creature brought 
to bay. ZA friendless old woman on trial for her life 
was as edifying a spectacle to them as a bull-fight to 
a Spaniard. The evidence against the an was 
entirely circumstantial, but the popular prejudice 
against her was so strong that the public would have 
been willing to condema her on much slighter 
grounds. 

Jack Hoyt was the first witness called. He repeat- 





man and child, saw no person in the house but the 


the doctor lying dead in the bar-room. 

Mrs. Hoyt followed—knew nothing about the mur- 
der. But about nine o’clock the previous night was 
looking out of the window, saw the doctor come to 
the door with a candle in his hand, and hold it for a 
second or two, while a man mounted a horse—shotld 
jadge from the size and general appearance of the 
man that he was the doctor’s son— Forster Fennelly. 

Forster Fennelly was next sworn—said that he had 
been at home the evening before the murder, that 
his father had gone to Comfrey, and that he had 
waited till his return—eaw a blind man and boy in 
the kitchen, and heard Martha tell them they could 
stay all night—that they left the room with her, and 
he did not know what she did with them—did not see 
them agaio—that he remained with his father till 
about nine o’clock, and then rode to Corfrey; when 
he came over the next morning to meet his father, 
according to appointment, he had found him dead— 
did not hear of his death until he reached the 
hoase. 

When cross-examined, he quinvateteet with great 
reluctance that his father and Martha did not always 


afterwards appeared to bear no malice towards each 


humor, had scolded and even struck her—a thing 
which he had never seen him do before. When shown 
the apron, and asked if he recognized it, his compos- 


and uncommonly cheerfal. 

Matthew Burroughs, the keeper of a small inn in 
Comfrey, which was much frequented by market- 
men, wagoners, and people whose business called 
them abroad early, testified that between five and 
six o’clock on the morning of the murder, an old man 
and boy came into his house to warm themselves; 
that the man seemed trembling and frightened, and 
that they remained enly long enough to take a little 
breakfast, and then harried off in the direction of 
Coulvain. 

After him came Mr. Halliday, who gave his testi- 
mony in a prompt, business-like way. He was well 
acquainted with Dectur Fennclly, had known him 
Many years before he came to Comfrey, and te had 
Tidden over to see hima on business abuut ten o’clock 
on the night before his death. 

When asked on what basiness, Mr. Halliday said it 
Was a private affair of the deceased, and declined an- 
swering. The coart decided the question was irrele- 
vant, and he was suffcred to proceed. 

He said he knocked some time before he obtained 
admittance, and then the door was cpened by the 
doctur himself; that the room into which he was 
shown appeared in a disorderly condition; that a 
trencher, part cf a loaf of bread and a bread-knife 


servant, who appeared like one insane, and described | 


agree, that they frequently quarrelled, though they , 


other. On this night his father had returned in a bad | 


| questions without jesting. 


ure entirely forsook him. He knew it perfectly weli; 
had seen the accused wear it often. It was one he 
had given her himseif. 
Jessie Halliday’s evidence amounted only to this: 
; that she had seen Forster Fenneily at ten o'clock the | 
night before the murder; that he told her he had 
just come from his father; that he appeared elated, 





Michael Dempsy testified to finding the apron in 

; the well. Some other witnesses were called, but they 

| had nothing to say, excepting to the condition in 
which the dead man was found. The counsel for the 
' prisoner had endeavored to procure some testimony 
as to the good character and peaceable dispssition of 
the accused, but the strongest evidence on this point 





- | came from Jack Hoyt, who certainly hal mula more 


trials of her good nature than any other person. 

The case wore a very unfavorable aspect fr Mar- 
tha Sanderson, and Forster, who was stronzly at- 
tached to her, and yet had nothing to off-r in her fa- 
vor excepting his own unwavering conviction of her 
innocence, felt his heart sink as the counsel rose to 
make his plea. There was a moment’s silence before 
he began, then a slight stir and bustle at the door, 
and the crowd parted, and showed a feeble, gray- 
haired old man, led bya boy. A man edged his way 
among the crowd, and placed a@ note in Forster’s 
hand. He read it, then leaned over and spoke with 
the counsel, who begged leave to introduce another 
witness before the plea was made. 

The counsel sat down, and the old man was led to 
the witness-stand. As falling men catch at the near- 
est object, no matter how weak and frail, so Forster 


the blind man and child. 
The man gave his name as Paul Ashmead; said 


noon of the twenty-seventh of November, as he was 
travelling to Comfrey, he had stopped at a house, 
which he had since learned was Doctor Fennelly’s. 
| He gave the same account of his reception by Martha 
Sanderson, the conversation of Forster Fennelly as 
related above, and described the situation cf the room 
in which he had passed the night. He had heard 
none of the conversation of the old man, his son and 
servant, till after the door had been opened between 
the two rooms, when he could hear every word dis- 
tinctly. He reported the conversation between the 
doctor and Forster, the son's request for nioney, and 
the father’s compliance with that request. 

“After the son had Ieft the room,” continued he, 
*‘there was silence for a long time, and I had nearly 
fallen asleep, when I was roused by a loud knocking 
at the frontdoor. After some time, I heard some one 
leave the room and open the door, and when he cane 
back another person was with him. As they return- 
ed, the new-comer was speaking. 

*** You keep a hospitable hoase,’ said he, stamping 
his feet, ‘ making a man wait at your door tiil he is 
nearly buried in snow, before you let him in!’ 

*** Martha was in the sulks to night,’ said a voice 
which I kn: w was the doctor’s, ‘and I waited a few 
minutes ts se3 if she had not got over them.’ 

““*Humph! The next time you try suca an experi- 
ment, you had better choose some pleasanter night, 
or some other person. But come, what do you want 
‘of me? Tell me quickly, and let me ride back to 
Conifrey betore midnight.’ 

“**Sit down, Halliday—sit dewn, man; many’s the 
time I have waited your pleasure, and nuw you must 
wait mine.’ 

**¥ am in no humor to be trifled with. Fennelly, 
when a man leayes such a message at your door as 
you left at wine to-day, he must expect to answer 
If I haye come here on a 
bootless errand, it will be the worse for you.’ 

“¢0O, you threaten,do you? Well, I can threaten, 
too. Richard Ashmead is in England; be has writ- 
ten to me, and wants to know where Mr. Carroll can 
be found.’ 

“«+¢___ him! Howcame he here? Has he been 
pardoned?’ 

**Pardoned? No! He isn’t rich. Poor people 








fourteen years are out!’ 

*“*Carse the soft-hearted judge that sentenced 
him! He ought to have been transported for life!’ 

“* Yes—that your head might have been safe on 
your shoulders— 

“*My head? He can’t harm me!’ 


Halliday, who gives great dinners to all the gentry in 


; Comfrey who will demean themselves enough to eat 


them. Look you! you know well enough why Rich- 
ard Ashmead failed to prove his innocence. You 
know what link slipped out of the chain of evidence, 
which made him aj pear guilty, and sent him away 
with fcions, while the real culprit stayed at home, 
and became rich and respected. One half-hour with 
me will put him on the right track, and Richard 
Ashmead is not the man I take him to be, if he does 
not move heaven and earth to right himseif.’ 

“* You dare not do it!’ 

«“*] know not what I should fear. Why should I 





lay upon the floor; that the doctor stumbled over the 
treucher, and kicked it out of his way, saying that he 
and Martha had quarrelled that night, and that he 
did not suppose she would pick up the things if they | 
lay there till doomsday; that when he rose to go the | i 
doctor begged him to stay longer, for the accused had | 
looked so infernaily ugly that night that he was half | 
afraid to be left alone with her; that the next day, a3 | 
he was mounting his horse for his usual morning | 
ride, he saw Mr. Hardwicke the coroner, who tld | 
him the doctor was dead, that he was going to hol ; 
an inquest, and asked him to accompany him; that | 
they found Forster Fennelly sitting with his father’s | 
head on his lap, in the room where he had talked | 
with the deceased the night before; that everything | 
in the apartment was as he had seen it, with the ex- | 
ception that the bread-knife was missing. 

Mr. Hardwicke bad but little tosay. He produced | 
the fragments of the knife, and told where he had 





keep a man’s secret, who shuns me in the street, and 


caught some hope and comfort from the mere sight of | 


he had been blind from his youth—that on the after- | 


like him, without friends, aren’t pardoned. His have married, he never returned to claim her 


| hand. 


“Ono; a returned convict can’t harm rich Mr. | 








| were as tarnished, his character as base, and his life 
as meanly wicked, as yours?’ 
“T beard a sound, 9s if one of the speakers had 


hoarse anid thick. 

“*Have a care, Fennelly—cease your taunts. I 
will not endure everything.’ 

“** So you are thin skinned—you can’t bear to hear 
your merits set forth in their true light. How will it 
| be when every boy in Comfrey points you ont as a 
; Cheat, a forger, a perjurer and a thief—when every 
man, woman and child turns out some fine day to see 
the rich Mr. Halliday banging at the end—’ 

“The voice suddenly ceased; then came a faint 
ery: 

“* Marder — Halliday, you have killed me!’ A 
groan—a heavy f1ll—then all was still. 

“A dreadful pause succeeded; how long it lasted, I 
could not tell. Then I heard the sound of footsteps 
moving cautiously across the room, out into the en- 
try, and dying away in silence. I listened long; there 
was nosound. Mv fears got the better of my judg- 
ment. What suspiciors might fall epon me, an un- 
known stranger, when the murdered man Was found! 
I roused Richard, who had been sleeping peacefully 
| by my side. He yarned, stretched, and said it was 
yet dark. I hushel him quickly. and told him we 
must go at once, without noise. We opened thed-or 
that led into the fields, and leit the house; though 
the storm had abated, and Richard said the stars 
were shining, he lost the way more than once, and it 
was morning when we reached Comfrey. We stopped 
a few moments at a little inn, and then took the road 
to Colvain. A few days since, I learned accidentally 
that the woman who had given us food and shelter 
ha been arreste! for the murder of her master, and 
Lcame here as quickly as possible, to bear witness to 
her innocence.” 

All faces in the court-room were turned] tovar!s 
i Halliday. He sat upright, with bis eyes fixed upon 
j the old man, with a firm, unblenching gaze; and 
even after he was accuse of being the doctor’s mur- 
derer, his face wore the same stea!fast look, like a 
man whose firm will coli control bth eye and lip. 

“ How,” asked the judge, “can you pretend to dis- 
tinguish so nicely between the voices of people? Is 
it not possible that you may mistake —” 

“ My lord, I have been blind from my youth, and 
hearing has performed for me the office of two senses. 
If I should hear ten men talk together for an bour, 
though I never heard oneof them speak before, I 
could tell each person by his voice as quickly as you 
could by youreye. In this case, I cannot mistake. 
Mr. Halliday’s voice was no strange one in my ears. 
How could | be deceived in the voice of the man who 
ruined my only son?” 

The old man faltered at these words, and Halliday’s 
eyes fell. He could no longer lock him in the face. 

Tbe old man’s werds and looks carried conviction 
to every heart. He was severely cross-examined, but 
his story varied in no important particular. Martha 
Sanderson was arqaitted, and Halliday arrested. 

He made a fall confession of his guilt—not only 
with regard to the murder of Doctor Fennelly, whom 
| he hal stabbed with the bread-knife which he found 
lying on the fluor, but also in relation to the forgery 
ef which Richard Ashmead had been unjastly accas- 
ed, and for which he had been trarsported; but he 








j disappointed the people of Comfrey of the entertain 


ment of his trial and execution, by committing sui- 
cide in his cell. 

Forster Fennelly and Martha Sanderson went to 
Australia. England bad too many bitter remem- 
brances for him to remain on her soil, and though he 
eventually became a man that Jessie Halliday would 





Tardy Jastice thought she had offered ample repa- 


j ration to Richard Ashmead, when she proved and 


proclaimed his innocence, but she had nothing to 
give him as a recompense fur his suffering under a 
false accusation, nor for the fourteen years in which 
he had lived a felon’s life. 


A PORTLAND QUAKER. 

Up to the close of his protracted life, old Mr. H—— 
was trae to the principles he professed. We believe 
he was about the last in town who wore throughout 
the peculiar garb of his people. He was a stoutly- 
built man, with the strength of a giant. For many 
years he was whartiuger of Union Wharf, and often 
in the performance .f his duty, bis patience was 
severely tried. Atone time it was necessary that a 
ship at the eastern side of the wharf should be moved, 
that another vessel might take her berth. The cap- 
tain, who was on board, was requested to start ahead 








orders me from his door like a dog?’ 


*“* Becanse it would be better fur you to keep my | 


secrets than to ruin yourself by exposing me.’ 

“* Ruin myself! What have Il toruin? Bat listen, 
| Halliday: give mea thousand pounds, and Richard 
Ashmead’s letter shall never be answered; he shall 
| never know that Mr. Carroll is now Mr. Halliday, 
| and that in my house lives a woman whose testimony | 
could have saved Lim, had she dared to speak the 
truth. If he comes to Comfrey he shall nct find me; 
I shall be gone—no matter where.’ 

‘* *So this is the end of all your mystery—a paltry 
. pretence toextort money from me. Itisallalie. I 
will not believe a word of it!” 

“* You would be gladif you did not. Bat it is a| 
| lie that I will make intoa truth, if you deny me. 
You grudge your money—a thousand pounds. What 
are they in comparison with a man’s reputat ion, bis , 


| 


, character and his life—even though his reputation | 


or drop astern, but he paid no attention to the 
request. 

After it had been reported a number of times, he 
was told the ship must yield ber berth; in which he 
flew into a passion, exclaiming, “ I'll be dd, if she 
shall be movei!”’ 

With all the coolness in the world, Friend H—— 
lifted the bawser over the pile and cast the ship off, 
| saying, in tones of determination, “Thee may be 
d——d, triend, but thy vessel shail be moved!” 

And she was moved. A strong southwest wind 


; prevailed, and almost befure the irate captain was 
_ aware of the fact, his craft was bumping against 
| Widgery’s Wharf opposite. 


While our hand is in, we may as well mention 
another incident. Our he nest Quaker was one day | 
wheelirg a barrow of stones from one part of the | 
wharf to another. 
froma pile of billast belonging to Captain M—. 


started suddenly to his feet, ani the next words were | 





powerfal grasp, he sail, I will not strike thee, Ar- 
thur!* And he gave him a sque ze like the hug of a 
bear. ‘“* Nay, do not be alarmed, Arthar—I will not 
strike thee!” Whereupon followed another equeeze, 
that made the very bones crack, after which he re- 
leased his victim, a humbler a & sorer man. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GEN. ALEXANDER MCDOUGALL, 


A PATRIOT and a soldier of the American Ravo- 
lution. His father emigrated to this country from 
Scotland about 1775, and daring the youth of the 
son he assisted bis tather in his business of suppl y- 
ing the citizens of New York with milk, a fact which 
he often related in the latter part of his life. Upon 
the organization of the “Sons of Liberty,” in New 
York, be joivel with them and became one cf the 
most active and decided whigs of that day. At a 
time when he was engaged asa printer, he wroiea 
call for a public meeting to endorse dhe patriotic 
movements of that period; for this, and bis deter- 
mined opposition to the royalist party, he was im- 
prisoned for a libel on the colonial government. 

In 1776, on the anniversary of the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, when some three hundred of the oppo- 
seraof the rey4! party met at Hampden Hall in New 
York, and before they «-t down to dinner (having 
raised a liberty pole in the Part) they deputed ten 
of their number to dine with Captain McDougall in 
the new goal. 

In 1774, ** he was of a committee of fifty-one, and 
was appointed, with Isaac Low, James Duane and 
John Jay, a sub committee on the vote of Boston 
renewing the non-importation league. His col- 
leagues, co-operating with the officers of the crown, 
refused to apprcve the measare, and Mr. McDougall 
aud his friends withdrew from the body, called a 
meeting of the pzople in the Commons (now the 
Park), and presided over its deliberations. This 
meeting—which was ever known as “ The great 
meeting in the fields,”—was addressed by Alexander 
Hamilton in the first political speech he had made, 
and carried dismay into the ranks of the royal offi- 
cers, and of the sycophants who pandered to the 
royal cause. 

He joined the army in 1775, and on the 9th of Au- 
gust, 1776, he was appointed by the Continental Con- 
gress a brigadier general, and in October following, 
he had acommand at the battle of White Plains; 
where a detachment of our army under Major Gen- 
eral Lee oy posed a large force of the British under 
General Henry Clinton, and the Hessians umier Gen- 
| eral de Heister. Considerable loss was sustained on 
both sides. That of the British, by their own ac- 
count, was about one hundred and fifty killed, and 
above one hundred and fifty wounded and taken 
prisoners. The American loss was not as large. 

in March, 1777, General McDougall commanded 
the ;o-t at Pee*skill, when they were attacked by 
the enemy; having but a small force of men, he was 
forced to retire, when the British succeeded in de- 
stroying the military stores at that station. Lieut. 
Colonel Marinus Willet came upon them afterwards 
by surprise, when a skirmish ensued, which obliged 
the British to retire with great precipitation on 
board their vexsels in the North River, after having 
suffered a considerable loss. He was engaged in the 
battle of Germantown, on the 4th of October, 1777, 
under General Sallivan. On the 20th of October, 
1777, he was promoted by Congress to the rank of 
major general. 

In March, 1778, when General Putnam was re- 
moved from the command of the Highlands, General 
McDougall was ordered to that station. 

In 1781, he was elected a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, taking his seat in that body on the 
17th of January; and on the 27th of February, was 
elected by that body “‘ Secretary of Marine,” which 
he declined, in consequence of the daties requiring 
him to retire from the line of the army. He re- 
mained ia Congress antil the election of Alexander 
Hamilton in 1782, and was again elected to serve 
from 1754 to 1785. 

In Decen:ber, 1782, General McDougall, Colonel 
Aaron Ozden and Colonel John Brooks, were de- 
pated by the cflicers of the army, a committee to 
wait upon Congress, requesting their attention to the 
distreases under which tue army labored, and to s0- 
licit payment of the money actually due to the army, 
and security for the commutation of half-pay, stipu- 
lated by the resolve of October, 1780. On the 221 of 
March following, Congress provided for all payments 
dae, and half pay or commutation. 

General McDougall, was after the close of the 
war, a member of the Senaie of the State of New 
York, and President of the Bank of New York. He 
died on the 8th of Jane, 1786. 








Make friends of none in whom you have not im- 








Tuey were taken, we beli teva, | 


plicit confi lence—whom you cannot trust in ail places, 
and at all seasons. The best friendship you can make, 
is that which is based on those feelings which spring 


. | trum the observance of sacred traths. 
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At any rate, he remonstrated against their removal, 
of which Friend H took no notice. 
In a moment ¢f irritation, Captain M——, who was | 
an oli friend of the wharfinger, tipped over the 
| wheeil-barrow. Tis aroused Friend H——’s eben- 
j ezer. Seizing the captain by the shoulders in’ his 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
[AN EPLTHALAMIUM. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
eee 


The night has been so long, swect love, 
The day was slow to break: 

O, come now, like a weary dove, 
Thy blissful rest to take! 


Thou seem'st so like a tired child, 
That longs for some sweet rest: 

Come rest thee here, my dreamer wild, 
Thy head upon my breast! 


O come, and dream upon my heart 
Thy pearly dreams of love; 

Let all the olden cares depart, 
Like clouds in skies above! 


Leaving the sunlight more serene, 
For clouds row passed away, 

Come to my heart, my bride, my queen! 
Come, drink love's wjne to-day ! 


I'll lead thee where calm waters glide 
Through love's sweet vale of flowers, 
And not a ripple on the tide 
Shall dim life’s golden hours. 


Ah, now I clasp thee in my joy, 
And call thee mine, all mine: 

No clouds of grief can e‘er destroy 
Our rapture so divine! 





HILDA’S PLOT: 


—OR,— 


Che Master of Renfrety Manor. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 


BY EDGAR T GORDON. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE COUSINS. 


HILDA did not belie her words. Ste partook with 
relish of the cold roast fowl and tongue, and rich 
mince-pies, which Martha had prepared; for hers 
was a vigorous and healthy frame—bher nerves were 
adamant, her lungs perfect; else could they scarcely 
have given birth to such sweet-sounding tones, Fa- 
tigue never dimmed the light in her eyes, nor clouded 
the transparency of her flesh with sallow hves. She 
was full of energy, and will, and movement, and 
character; a sparkling creature, with a voice which 
penetrated to the deepest deep of her cousin's soul. 

How like she wasto the glittering cascade of his 
fancy; laughing, shining, elusive, yet dangerous if 
tampered with; capable of dragging the unwary into 
@ pool, dark, silent, cold, deep, where death lay wait- 
ing for him. 

‘¢ What have you been doing with yourself all this 
while, Bernard? Three years! Whatanage! what 
& perfect cycle of time! I bave been dividing my 
days between the Pension in the Champs Elysees, 
and the family of the Count de Lasselle. I have 
be en to balls, soirees, theatres every night. I have 
learnt French; but then, you know, my mother 
spoke it perfectly. It was almost the first language 
I could speak, and I had hardly forgotten it when I 
went away. I have learned music from Edouard la 
Tour, the first Parisian master; I have become a 
connoisseur in art, although I cannot paint extraor- 
dinary well; and I have read—O, everything that 
has comein my way, One must read to be able to 
talk in Paris; nobody is silent there, nobody is stu- 
pid; everybody knows everything—everybody is 
delightful.” 

Bernard had sat nearly silent during the time that 
Hilda was speaking, he had eaten scarcely anything. 
Now he poured out a glass of Medoc, and looked at 
Hilda timidly. 

“You will drink this French wine, Hilda. You 
know I brought it from Moorly in the trap, on pur- 
pose for you.” 

She smiled. 

** How nice! I dare say it is as good as one gets in 
Paris. Thank you.” And Hilda drank her wine, 
and her eyes sparkled more brilliantly than ever. 

Afterwards came Sam, in his hastily-donned liv- 
ery, and removed the dishes; and then he brought 
in pears, and hot-house grapes, and mure wine. 

‘¢ These are our own grapes,” said Bernard. 

“ How delightful! Give me that large bunch with 
the leaf! That’s the one, thank you;” and soon Hil- 
da was as busily engaged upon the grapes as she had 
been upon the cold fowl. 

She came afterwards, and threw herself into the 
soft-cushioned arm-chair, and leaned back lux- 
uriously. 

** What delicious fires you burn here at Hawks- 
leigh, Bernard. After all, such an old home as this 
to spend Christmas in, and invite one’s ‘friends to— 
such a place fur country gatherings and Saxon de- 
lights—of roast beef, and brown ale, and dances, with 
ali the flower of the country in one’s train (for there 
are nomen to compare with the English country 
gentleman who is cultivated),” she added, vehement- 
ly; “after all, such an old home as this would be de- 
lightful in the abstract, Bernard; would it not, fair 
cousin?” 

“In the abstract; in the idea, you would say,” fal- 
tered Bernard. 

He had been contemplating the undulations of 
Hilda’s light and graceful form, as she lolled back in 





the soft-cushioned arm-chair; he had been Crinking | 
in madness from the lightning glances of her dark 
hazel eyes—they almost looked black at that moment. 

Standing uneasily upon the rug, with a great un- 
solved problem tormenting his soul—the desire to 
read Hilda’s inward feelings —he looked pititul and | 
crouching, almost mean, by the side of this dazzling 
creature, who cailed him, with a half-ironical tender- 
ness, “ fair cou+in.” 

“Ido not mean in the idea. I am not given to 
idealizing—at least, not in that way. This is the 
world, Bernard—the earth, the absvlote, palpable 
cosmos, upon which we live, and move, and have 
our being. I have studied a tresco, Bernard, of | 
Rapbael’s, that wonderful ‘School of Atievs.” You 
have seen engravings of it? Well, among the vari- 
ous groups of that mystical, allegorical production 





there stands Piolemy holding 4 terrestrial globe in | 
his two hands, and Hipparchus balancing a celestial | 
ball upon his fiuger tips. The art critics say that | 
these figures typity the two leading ideas of the two 
schools—that of the idealizing Piato, and that of the 
realistic Aristotle. Now, Bernard, like Pulemy, I 





ain grasping this mundane vall very tightly; I am 
trying to make it yield me everything it holds of, 
good, and sweet, and bright. I niean to get pleas- 
ure out of life, not only such as springs fro:u the in- 
tellect—though that is glorious in its way; as a 
means to an end, it is a noble element of enjoy- 
ment—but it is not all. We are not all soul, and 
spirit, and mind, Bernard; we are flesh, and 
blood, and muscle also. I suppose my talk sounds a 
little wild and unwomanly, eh? Why, wy dear 
Bernard, I have learnt so to philesophize in the Count 
de Lasselle’s salons. Ihepe 1 shall not shock this 
grim old castle out of its sense of propriety; but I 
don’t know that it bas a sense of propriety. Its wo- 
men have been fierce, and proud, and wicked, as the 
world goes. What an absurd world!” she added, 
witk a skeptical but musical laugh. ‘ Bernard, do I 
shock you, dear, good, studious bookworm, artist, 
poet, philosopher? You were all those, cousin, when 
I went away; and now three years more of reading, 
and isolation, and thought, must have made you a 
very Sucrates in wisdom.” 

“ Mocker!” said Bernard, gatherjng up his cour- 
age, suddenly—the beauty of Hilda by this time had! 
intoxicated the cynic. He had been timidly quafting 
the strong wine of her fascinations, and nuw he was 
drunken—drunken, reckless, and brave; and he 
stood before the enchantress at once something 
more anid something less than a man—* mocker, is 
the wisdom of Socrates to be fvund in the home- 
keeping hermit, timid and faltering, whose physical 
weakuess torbids his mingling with men, and cursing 
theim with all hia intellectual power? Hilda, if I 
had courage--if I were deaf to ironical laughter, and 
blind to the eccrniul glances of women, I would go 
into this world, which you paint so prettily, and IL 
would write against its abuses. I wouid satirize its 
follies more bitterly than Swift or Pope himself.” 

** A second Thackeray!” 

** No, I would have no pity upon my kind. I hate 
them, Hilda.” 

** Dear, sensitive, modest Bernard!’”? The enchant- 
ress ruse, and laid the slender yet strong white hand 
again upon her cousin’s shoulder. ‘‘ Dear, sensitive, 
modest Bernard, why should your little accident— 
your childish accident, which has lamed you, and 
made you less robust than you would have been—why 
should that shut you out from the concourse of men 
and women? O Bernard, can you thiuk so basely of 
our sex? Can you imayiue that they would cast 
scornful glauces upon one who was powertul in inind 
simply because he was fragile in body? Yuu have 
the Hawkesleigh outline, Bernard,—the curved nos- 
tril and slender lip—and your eyes are grand, and 
your complexion delicate as a girl’s. You are hand- 
Some, Bernard,” the siren said, dropping her voice; 
“and you are talentel—nay, you have genius—not 
mere shallow, shining, hollow talent, but deep and 
dazzling genius. Still you are lame. Well, Byron 
was lame. Did women scorn him?” 

The flattery was as sunshine upon the bosom of a 
gloomy, mountain-girdled lake. he sorrowful dark- 
ened countenance was radiant with a smile, which 
made it beautiful. Cvlor ruse brilliant upon the thin, 
white cheek; light came into the beclouded eyes, and 
fur aspace they seemed resplendent, even in the 
sight of Hilda. Bernard was dreawing a dream. 
Before he knew well what he was about he was upon 
his knees at the feetor his cousin. The impetuous, 
pent-up nature found vent in words, in protestations, 
in vehement, passionate pleadings. 

‘Hilda did not check him. The words of love were 
pleasant to her; the sound of a lover’s voice, be- 
seeching, entreating, broken by subs, choked with 
emotion, trembling with earnestness, made music in 
her ears. Masic as sweet as that which she loved to 
listen to in the brilliant opera-house, when the 
mournful, mellow tenor poured forth his soul in song. 
Either sound was delightful. To each Hilda could 
listen with a rapt, yet tranquil smile, which made 
her beauty glorious. Her voive was gentle when she 
spoke to Bernard—gentle, and kind and encouraging. 

“ Dear Bernard, when you go into the world you 
will forget all this. Iam not the only woman upon 
earth. With your genius, and your birth, and your 
blood, you may win a wife as fair as I am, and an 
heiress. But me—I am what may be called penni- 
less. I have scarcely a hundred pounds a year of my 
own—not enough to dress with. O Bernard, poverty 
is a curse.” 

She spoke vehemently; now her strong nature had 
broken loose from the restraint upon it. When she 
argued against herself as a wife for her cousin, the 





co nsciousness Of her poverty seemed to come heme to 
her, and to present itself as the foil of that ambition 
which was one of her ruling passions. 

“* Poverty is acurse, Bernard,” said beautiful Hilda 
Hawkesleigh, looking sternly into the upturned tace 
of Bernard. 

‘* 7] will win wealth; I will force it out of the mass 
of mankind; they sha!l] pay me, they shall clamor 
for my books, and outbid each other for my paintings. 
Hilda, the whole power is in me—only call it forth. 

‘It it be there, Bernard, it will come forth alone, 
and wait fur no woman’s voice to invite its appear- 


| ing, my good cousin.” 


There was a certain inflection of scorn in her voice, 
which cut through Bernard’s soul like a two-edged 
sword. 

“ Tell me you despise me,” Bernard said, rixing to 
his feet, and turning an agonized face upon Hilda. 

She had fired him with her ambition, could she 
have brought him to believe in her tenderness; bat, 
siren and enchantress as she was, there was that in 
the tone of her voice which told Bernard that he was 
not beloved. His own love was so real, and deep, 
and tender, that with that golden coin beside him he 
could not easily believe in the base metal which 
seemed to wear the ‘guinea stamp”? upon its face. 
Hilda did not love him; but would she? Might it be 
am ong tbe hidden thing of time ordained that at last 
—at last— 

** Hilda, will you give me hope, just a little, that 
one day—” 

She broke away impatiently from him; other 
thoughts had arisen in her mind. She was tired of 
his love-making, tired of the mournful melody of the 
tenor’s music, tired of looking at the painting of Ma- 


; Fillo, or Rembrandt, or Leonardo. 


* Bernard,” said Hilda, wearily, “ let us talk of all 
this another time.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
RAYMOND RENFREW. 


THE great estate of the Hawkesleighs had passed 
awsy through mortgages and loans, during the last 
fitty years. Farm after farm, wood, and plantation, 
and common stretch, had all been caught into the 
net of the family of Renfrew. 

The present owner of Renfrew Manor was a bank- 
er, a8 his father and grandfather had been before 
him. They were Scotch by extraction, The old 
Renfrew grandfather had come to town about the 
earlier balf of the nineteenth century, a ragged, 
bare-legged lad—a mere tramp, who had worked his 
way on foot from Dumfries to London, and been en- 
gaged at first as sweeper, cleaner, and errand. boy, in 
the rich, dingy, Lombard street banking-house of 
Bates & Kinross, Scotchmen both. Ratty Rentrew 
Tose sumehow. He had will, like Cromwell, like 
Napoleon L., like Robespierre. 

Ratty Renfrew was gray at the time that Danton 
thundered to the Convention, and Marat asked for 
more victims. He was gray, but not bare-legged. 
Purpose and will had carried him up, up from er- 
rand-boy and sweeper to partnership in the firm of 
Bates & Kiaruss. ; 

Ratty was not a good man, Rutty was not a wicked 
man; his past was stained with no crimes, bright- 
ened by no acts of Christian charity. He lived his 
life, and gained his end; and when he was sixty he 
was a tough, rough, wealthy Scotch banker, with a 
promising son, who was following in hia tather’s steps 
obediently. A steady worker was he—a careful, 
prudent boarder of this world’s goods; a practical 
business man, with his heart in his gol! bags, and his 
soul in Lombard street. It came to pass that Bates 
and Kinrcss died, and their representatives sold their 
share in the bank to the Rentrews; thus, when the 
present century commenced, the firm was simply 
called Renfrew & Renfrew. Richard Renfrew mar- 
ried a wife, and reared a son whom he named 
Raymond. 

After old Ratty died, Richard, the son, determined 
to own an estate. He was <ffered some mortgages 

upon the tine lands of Hawkesleigh, in the soft 
southern county of Moorshire, and he carefully ad- 
vanced money upon them. By the time that Ray- 
mond his son came to man’s estate, these lands, 
and woods, and rich farms were his by right of fure- 
closure. 

Raymond was not such a close business man as his 
father or his grandfather had been. He liked other 
things besides money, although he was very fond of 
that. He liked paintings, and statues, and rich fur- 
niture, and tine landscapes, and gvod eativg, and 
choice wine, and pretty women. He was not at all 
enthusiastic about anything; his fortune was there 
for him ready to his hand, and he was satisfied with 
its amount, only he wished it to yield him as many 
of the gocdly and pleasant things of life as were 
compatible with prudence and economy. He‘ mar- 
ried a beautiful Spanish woman, enthusiastic and 
passionate, who lived with him a few years, and then 
died, leaving him three young children—Raymond, 
a son, and Clara and Ada, two daughters. 

Raymond the elder, when the death of Richard, 
his father, lett him with the reins in his hands—Ray- 
mon:!, the widower, removed his children to an old 
manor-house of the Hawkesleighs, which had be- 
come his rightful property, and he svon after set to 
work to pull down and build up, and renovate and 
beautify the place. 

At the time our story opens, Renfrew Manor—for 
that was the ambitious name which the Scotch mil- 
lionaire gave to his dwelling—Renfrew Manor was 
the most splendid estate, and the most gorgeously- 





ornamented hevse, in the county. It was a show 
place. The banker understood nothing of art; bat 
he paid for the advice of those who did understand it. 
His ceilings after Verrio, bis copies and originals of 
Corregzio, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Georgione, 
and his modern treasures from the hands of Paul de 
la Roche, Horace Vernet, Turner, Landeeer and 
Mulready were the boast and glory of Moorshire. 

The carriages, in which were the beautifal, half- 
Spanish looking daughters of the banker, rolled 
along the country Janes; the stud which stood in the 
Renfrew stables, the wine which was buried Jike a 
miser’s golden treasure in the Renfrew cellars, the 
diamonds and other jewels which the banker owned 
—all this gloss and sheen of wealth made eager talk 
in quiet Moorshire. 

By parlor fireside or farmhouse hearthstone, in 
quaint inn bar or pot-house taproom, even in the 
workhouse yard, the little boys and thin, unhappy 
women would talk of Christmas time, and wonder 
when Squire Renfrew would give them a treat of 
roast beef and plum-pudding. The Renfrews were 
everybody in that portion of Moorshire, parvenus 
though they were. 

The Hawkesleighs, with their Norman blood and 
long descent, professed an utter contempt for “ this 
nest of Scotch vipers,” so Bernard and Exigar styled 
them, who had usurped their place in the land, and 
taken their wealth from them. 

The two families were upon distant terms; a slight 
bow in passing out or in of the village churchyard 
was all the greeting that Edgar or Bernard Hawkes- 
leigh ever gave to Raymond Renfrew or his sisters. 
The banker came seldom to the manor. Of late 
years he had betaken himself to Lombard street 
with renewed energy. He was just in the prime of 
life—a healthy man, of something over fiftv, and 
his careful supervision was useful and nevessary at 
the bank. 

Raymond Renfrew, the heir of all his colossal 
wealth, was not intended fora banker. He bal no 
intention to continue the business after his father’s 
decease. If he happened to survive his parent. 
his project was to sell the banking interest, aud 
clear himself altogether of the responsibility. He 
was not a mere butterfly pleasure seeker. He hai 
wealth, and there was no occasion for bim to work 
to increase it. Other fields opened before the young 
man’s eyes—the desire for fame, nut such as is 
awarded to the poet or painter. 

Raymond said that he bad but a passing fancy for 
those arts; they were beautiful as the fresh anid 
modest violet is beautiful, as the springtime is beau- 
tifal, as the sunshine is beautiful; bat they did not 
satisfy the deep. strong, earnest nature of Raymond 
Renfrew. He was earnest with the practical earnest- 
ness of his Scotch father; idealized by education, 
liberality, wealth, beauty, all the precious material 
things and circumstances of his life, into a some- 
thing fine and exalted. He wished to reform the 
masses, to make his voice heard in the senate, to be- 
come a new leader of a new order of things. En- 
thusiasm he had inberited—together with her dark 
beauty—from his Spanish mother; but it was an 
enthusiasm tempered by judgment, held in by 
Scotch caution. 

It migLt have been that there were other elements 
in the soul of Raymund—deeper passion-tides than 
were ever dreamed of by himself or by others. No 
storms could have as yet ruffied the surface of these 
deepa; they bad never surge with fury, or roared 
in tempest. Raymond’s life had been pure, and bis 
aspirations were exalted. Unlike the cynical Ber- 
nard, Raymond believed in human nature, and 
trusted in it. This system of ethics resembled those 
of Victor Hug». He believed that circumstance, 
mischance, poverty, ignorance, misery, were the real 
demons; and that the naked human sulject was a 
good, pure, excellent creature, fresh and glorious 
from the hand of the Creator—** He who hath done 
all things well.” It remained for man, then, tocom- 
plete the great work which God had begun. Given 
a child, and it may be reared into a hero sublime 
and brave, pure, holy, self-abneyatory. 

“+ Educate the masses,” said Raymond, “ comfort 
their homesteads, elevate their spirits, cultivate the 
minds, and the world will become a paradise, an 
Eden filled with human flowers.” ; 

Raymond was young, only twenty-two. He was 
an athlete; he knew that he was strong and beau- 
tiful, brave and clever; he was not vain, but he was 
proud in his way of these aivantages. They with 
his wealth gave him power among men, and with all 
his goodness Raymond craved power. Raymond was 
ambitious as he was unselfish, haughty as he was 
noble-hearted. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
RAYMOND AND HILDA, 


Ir was Christmas eve. Raymond Kenfrew, his 
father and sisters, and a goodly bevy of gay visitors, 
were gathered together at Renfrew Manor. There 
were amusements of ail kinds going on within the 
gorgeous mansion. Young men were knocking the 
balls about in the billiard-room; other young men 
were gently flirting in the drawing-rooms; music 
pervaded the luxurious atmorphere; footmen were 
handing coffee and tea cakes about upon silver gilt 
trays. In every brilliant apartment burned and 
blazed a glorious fire; from every side came the ring 
of laughter, and the soft murmar of mingled gleeful 
voices. 

The beautiful Misses Renfrew, the daughters of the 
wealthy host, were gracefully dispensing the daties 
of hospitality to their guests. Both of these ladies 
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| were oller than Raymond (Raymond 
married young) Bat all this whi! 
younger did not appear. He had 

| the afternoon tea, which bis sisters 

| partaken of, awl he bal not returne 

| Now nine o'clock had struck; the » 

| trost was keen, the stars were blin! 

| the heavens, the ground was blanche 

| ed snow; all the manor park lays! 

| What coull there be to tempt Ra) 

auch a bitter night? He had catled | 

and they had pressed him to remain, 

and abe added, in a Jower tone, to he: 

« But this is not cfVil of Raymond. 
well when all these London friends a) 

“©, dear boy!” cried beautiful ¢ 
Raymon: with passion, and admired 
demi-god—a hero all too good and 
accounta%le like other beings for a 
in the common, petty, everyday duth: 
doea not care for these vapid young 
senseless, flirting girls, who all lay si: 
is glad to be away from this jingle and 
while.” 

« Raymond is, or professes to be, a} 
the elder sister sald, coldly. “ He sho 
vapid young men and light flirting gi 
to his theory, these are but intere> 
xpeciinens of that same beautiful ham 
always preaching about, I cannot ex 
upon such a plea as that.” 

And then the stately, handsome A 
the cold, practical wimtom of all her 
polished and sottened by culture and :. 
tion, sailed away, to give orders about 
colt collation to be laid out in th 
dining-room. 

And where was Raymond all this + 
ridden out of the park, and over the . 
black hunter—a superb animal, which 
ly—and he had gone over the ground 
as gailant and noble an English ho 
could meet with in a week's :amble. 

Upon the brow of a bill he paus 
descent upon the other side was sudde 
tous; therefore, he dismounted, and p: 
his horse carefully down towards t! 
While thus occupied, Raymond beard 
another horse's feet below, and lookin). 
a large, well-stepping bay mare, with 
saddle, rushing swittly along the flat 
the hill, 

Somebody had been thrown—there . 
accident. So Raymond, when he wae 
ground again, mounted his horse, and 
the direction from whence he bad + 
running. A lady had been thrown. 
chanting opportunity for the young ph 
put bis tender helpfulness into practi: 
the trembling, terrified, perhaps injur 
soothe her, place ber upon his own b. 
walk for miles by her side, if it sho 
needful. 

Rayn.ond rode along in excitement; 
came upon any prostrate form. Arou 
him stretched the white, rising, undula 
below the roofs of little Moorly and its 
great red ball was sinking, and Raymo:. 
& moment to watch the beautiful refra: 
glanced upon the churches, and pain‘ 
gold—it enchanted the white distanc: 
colors flattered the anowy landscape —a! 
and glory, and grandeur, for the space 
ments, and then the beauty grew dim. 
was seen of the gorgeous ball. At la. 
spot of burning ruby light seemed tor 
over the spire of St. Andrew de Crypt; 
ment, and it was gone. Sad long tr 
clouds, with a lemon-colored bar faint! 
above them, alone marked the line o: 
now. 

In a few seconds Moorly bad melted j 
ening sky, and Raymond Renfrew was ri:. 
in the dim December evening. It wass 
perplexing position for Raymond; bec. . 
not the kind of young man who could 
possibility of helping any fellow-creatar 
be in distress. To go back to the soup a 
flowers, the gold and blue footmen, the : 
berries, the French dishes, and the pret 
Renfrew Manor, when, perhaps, some | 
man was lying groaning upon the gr 
broken limb—or, worse still, insensib 
effects of a fall—-to go back under these c! 
to his dinner was a thing utterly impor 
gallant Raymond—this young hero, at 
and proud, courageous and gentle. & 
although he was conscious that he mig! 
the wrong direction. 

Upon some rough ground, where he w 
walk bis horse slowly, he saw smoke, an 
and then a red flame coming up, as it 
snow covered bank at his right. This 
and picturesque appearance. Raymond 
first of a gipsey’acamp. Another momen 
showed him that the fire must be kind 
the bank. 

It was possible that people lived or b 
that shealling. He refolved to ascertain | 
aught of the runaway horse. He dism 
le! bis strong, patient banter by the b 
direction of the light. He found that 
built ap against the bank. The snow cov 
and the dusk of the hour had conspire 
rade dwelling # strange and unearthly : 
bat it was only a simple mud-hovel, noth! 
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were ol:ler than Raymond (Raymond the banker had 


He struck the door two or three times with his | Bat Hilda found no beanty in him. Tbe swart tint | the fields, like Neabachadnezzar. Will that do? Or 


\| married young) Bat ali this while Raymond the | Open palm. It was pulled back immediately, and | of his skin—all smooth, and pure, and downy, as was i an evil fairy, who will chain you in a dungeon up to 


younger did not appear. He had ribtea out after | Raymond was looking intoa clay-floored cabin, which | his still boyish cheek—she likened in her heart to the | your neck in water, with toads, and rats, and snakes 
the afternoon tea, which bis sisters ant friends had | a Dutch painter might have coveted fora model. A hues of a gipsey’s complexion; the large black eyes | for companions, and let you out at the end of a hun- 


partaken of. and be bw! not returned to dinner. 
Now nine o'clock hai struck; the wind was cp, the 


the heavens, the ground was blanched with unmelt- 


What could there be to tempt Raymond out upon 
auch a bitter night? He had catled upon somebody, 
and they had p d him tor in, suggested Ada, 
and she added, in a lower tone, to her sister: 

« Bat thisis not civilof Raymond. It does not look 
well when all these London friends are with us.” 

«“Q, dear boy!” cried beautiful Clare, who loved 
Raymon: with passion, and admired him asa young 
demi-god—a hero all too good and great to be held 
aceourta>le like other beings for any shortcomings 
in the common, petty, everyday duties of life. “He 
does not care for these vapid young men, and these 
senseless, flirting girls, who all lay siege tohim. He 
is glad to be away from this jingle and folly for a little 
while.” 

« Raymond is, or professes to be, a philanthropist,” 
the elder sister said, colily. ‘“* He should not despise 
vapid young men and light flirting girls. According 





ed snow; all the manor park lay sheeted in white. | 
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| tire of sticks was blazing upon the bare ground; a | had too much of softness, too little of sparkle. to | dred years, when all your friends are dew!, and the 


| 8reat pot swung over it; the odor of onions and boil- | please her fancy. They flushed but rarely; and Hilda | face of the worki changed. Can you fancy me in 


| air. There were two rough benches by the fire, bat 
no other articles of furniture in the place. The 
thatch of the roof, and the rough stones and earth of 
the bank against which the hovel was reared, were 
| visible. 

Presently a low, malicious, cackling laugh drew 
the young man’s attention to a dark corner of the 
hut, which was just at that moment thrown into 
vivid relief by the fitful outburst of the flames. In 
this corner crouched an ancient woman. She came 
how and stood in the full light of the fire before Ray- 
mond. He was looking at a bent, withered, yet 
sinewy, haggard female of seventy or thereabouts—a 
woman clothed in many-colored rags, with one foot 
thrust into a slipper, while a man’s boot was laced 
upon the other one. Features, which had been cast 
in a fine mould originally, were sharpened and ex- 
aggerated now; while the hooked nose and curved 
chin, the keen, cunning black eyes, and smoke-col- 





to his theory, these are but interesting, if faulty, 
specimens of that same beautifal haman nature he is 
always preaching abut. I cannot excuse his absence 
upon such a plea as that.” 

And then the stately, handsome Ada, who united 
the cold, practical wiwiom of all her Scotch fathers, 
polished and sottened by culture and refined associa- 
tion, sailed away, to give orders about the recherche 
coli collation to be laid out in the green velvet 
dining-room. 

And where was Raymond all this while? He had 
ridden out of the park, and over the moor, upon his 
tlack hunter—a superb animal, which he sat superb- 
ly—and he had gone over the ground at a flying pace, 
as gailant and noble an English horseman as you 
could meet with in a week’s rable. 

Upen the brow of a bill he paused, because the 
descent upon the other side was sudden and precipi- 
tous; therefore, he dixmounted, and prepared t> lead 
his horse carefally down towards the level plain. 
| While thus occupied, Raymond heard the tramp of 
another horse’s feet below, and looking, be perceived 
a large, well-stepping bay mare, with a laiy’s empty 
saddle, rushing swiftly along the flat at the foot of 
the hill. 

Somebody had been thrown—there had been an 
accident. So Raymond, when he was upon the level 
ground again, mounted his horse, and rode back in 
the direction from whence he had seen the mare 
running. A lady had been thrown. What an en- 
chanting opportunity for the young philanthropist to 
put his ten‘ler helpfulness into practice! To lift up 
the trembling, terrified, perhars injured creature— 
soothe her, place her upon his own horse, and then 
walk for miles by her side, if it should be at all 
needful. 

Rayn.ond rode along in excitement; but he never 
came upon any prostrate form. Around and about 
him stretched the white, rising, undulating common ; 
below the roofs of little Mooriy and its three spires a 
great red ball was sinking, and Raymond paused for 
& moment to watch the beautiful refracted light. It 
glanced upon the churches, and painted them with 
gold—it enchanted the white distance, the rosiest 
colors flattered the snowy landscape—all was glitter, 
and glory, and grandear, for the space of a few mo- 
ments, and then the beauty grewdim. Less and less 
was seen of the gorgeous ball. At last, the tiniest 
spot of burning ruby light seemed to rest stationary 
over the spire of St. Andrew de Crypt; another mo- 
ment, and it was cone. Sad long troops of gray 
clouds, with a lemon-colored bar faintly fading just 
above them, alone marked the line of the horizon 
now. 

In a few seconds Moorly had melted into the dark- 
ening sky, and Raymond Renfrew was riding on again 
in the dim December evening. It was a difficult and 
perplexing position for Raymond; because he was 
not the kind of young man who could abandon the 
possibility of helping any fellow-creature who might 
be in distress. To go back to the soup and hot-houre 
flowers, the gold and blue footmen, the forced straw- 
berries, the French dishes, and the pretty visitors at 
Renfrew Manor, when, perhaps, some unhappy wo- 
man was lying groaning upon the ground with a 
broken limb—or, worse still, insensible from the 
effects of a fall—to go back under these circumstances 
to his dinner was a thing utterly impossible for this 
gallant Raymond—this young hero, at once sweet 
and proud, courageous and gentle. So he rode on, 
although he was conscious that he might be taking 
the wrong direction. 

Upon some rough ground, where he was forced to 
walk hia horse slowly, he saw smoke, and every now 
and then a red flame coming up, as it were, from a 
Snow covered bank at his right. This had a weird 
and picturesque appearance. Raymond thought at 
first of a zgipsey’scamp. Another moment’s reflection 
showed him that the fire must be kindled beneath 
the bank. 

It was possible that people lived or burrowed in 
that shealling. He refolved to ascertain if they knew 
aught of the runaway horse. He dismounted, and 
lel his strong, patient banter by the bridle, in the 
direction of the light. He found that a cabin was 
built up against the bank. The snow covered thatch 
and the dusk of the hour had conspired to give the 
rade dwelling a strange and unearthly appearance ; 
but it was only a simple mad-hovel, nothing else. 











ored plexion, y imp d one as being 
remnants of beauty. 

Old Hilda was not an inviting-looking lady. Ray- 
mond disapproved of her laugh, and disapproved of 
her rags, and her eyes, and of her altogether. 

“I beg your pardon,” Raymond said, courteously; 
**but I saw a light, and I was not certain.” 

“ Perhaps you fancied it was the devil had lighted 
him a fire,” said the woman, satirically. ‘* That’s 
what the clever people hereabouts think.” 

“No, I am not so superstitious,” Raymond an- 
swered, gravely, and with the truest delicacy. 

He betrayed no surprise,even to this miserable 
being, at finding that she spoke grammatically. 

“ My object in disturbing you was—” and here he 
told of the horse and the saddle, and spoke his fears, 
and asked if the old woman bad seen anything of a 
lady, or heard anything of the accident. ** The mare 
has run away,” continued Raymond; “and even if 
the lady were not hurt, how could she get home 
again?” 

A laugh more liquid than any dream music came 
fleating into the clay-floored kitchen, and th P 


wit, or frolic, or int: Hizence, shot forth twenty times 
with'n the hour. She did not like the grand outline 
of his aquiline nose. She thought it too large, and 
decided altogether there was scarcely a man in Eng- 
land with pretensions to position and gom! looks she 
would not have preferred to Raymond Recfrew. 

“You did not know my name un'il I mentioned 
Hawkesleigh Castle, now did yon?” Hilda asked, 
approaching Raymond, playfully. 


“ No, Miss Hawkesleizh, 1 did not. Iam perplexed | 


to know what it would be right to do. The ewidle 
will be awkward.” 

“O no, no!” she said, laughing; “it will be a nov- 
elty. You will feel yourself in the position of a 
knight-errant rescuing a distressed dameel. Sc arcely 
one of Arthur’s knights could find a more poetical 
situation. Launcelot himself would have been de- 
lighted at such a chance. Never mind me and the 
saddle; 1 only thonght of you when | proposed your 
riding home, and sending my horse and servant from 
the castle. Your horse is quiet, 1 sapyx«e?” 

“O, with me he is as gentle as a lamb.” 

“That will be very nice, then. I shall enjoy it, if 
you will lead the creatare. [ hope he has not run 
away while we have been stan:ling bere.” 

“No,” answered Raymond, with a quiet smile; “he 
is quite a devoted friend of mine. Poor Rowley! he 
would wait for me al! night, and only neigh now and 
then, jast to remind me of his presence.” 

“How very nice!” said Hilla, again. ‘“‘ How dif- 
ferent from my naughty mare, Fan, who ran away 
the tid led at this door.” 

“Allow me to wrap this overcoat about you, Miss 
Hawkesleigh,” said Raymond, unbattoning it from 
his own chest, and putting it across the shoulders of 
Hilda; “ the night is bitterly cold.” 

“And you?” said Hilda, darting at him a glance 
from her wonderful eyes; ‘* you will be perished to 
death, poor creature! What a positive shame— quite 
abominable, I call it.” 

She added the “quite abominable, I call it,” ina 








stepped forth from asmall inner cell, where the old 
woman’s bed might be supposed to stand, a vision of 
loveliness which dazzled the eyes of Raymond Ren- 
frew, and carried away his soul captive from that 
instant. 

Hilda Hawkesleigh wore a bright blue riding-habit, 
made by the inimitable French artiste. This fitted 
her rounded and undulating form to perfection. Her 
hair, flowing down to the waist, glittered in the fire- 
light as molten gold. In her hand she held a plumed 
hat. Her wonderful eyes were turned full upon the 
young man, and even then, in the glancing, uncertain 
glare of the hovel fire, the enchantress read her full 
power, and she knew by instinct, in the depths of 
her heart, that from that moment she should hold 
unlimited sway over the soul of Raymond Renfrew. 
She had heard of him, heard h:m described, seen him 
once in childhood, and she was not slow to recognize 
him now. Hilda Hawkesleigh was aware that she 
was in the presence of the richest landowner in the 
county. She knew what this wealth might be worth 
to her, and her eyes sparkled with a desperate 
triamph. . 

“It was my horse, sir,” she said, bowing courte- 
ously, and using the term of respect, as our French 
neighbors use it, gracefully ; “‘ it was my horse, which 
ran away while I had dismounted to cail a; on Hilda 
Hill, and I have been in a most alarming state of 
excitement. I really thought I must have passed the 
night bere.” 

“A sorry resting-place for such dainty limbs,” said 
old Hilda, with another malicious laugh. ‘‘ Now you 
will ride away on this gentleman’s horse. She loves 
and she rides away,’’ said the crone, altering the 
pepular song. ‘Ah, ab! she loves and she rides 
away.” 

Raymond, in confusion, handed a crown piece to 
old Hilda. 

“I will call upon you again,” said the young man, 
hastily. 

Hilda pocketed the coin. 

“You are free-handed, sir,” she said. ‘‘ Devil 
miss you- ah! ah! I never say God bless you to those 
whom I wish well to. It is enough to say devil miss 
you; and I’m sure, sir, I hope he will” 

“And am I to get upon your horse, Mr. Renfrew?” 
said Hilda Hawkesleigh, with a little, sweet, childish, 
graceful clasping together of her slender hands. “A 
gentleman’s saddle—w hat an exhibition! Ono! In- 
deed, I think, if you will be so kind as to ride home, 
and take Hawkesieigh Castle on your way, and tell 
my cousin Bernard to send Sam and a horse, and 
little Ethel’s saddle, it would be much better.” 

Raymond paused, and remained apparently in 
gloomy thought for a few moments. Hilda, standing 
where she could see the fall light of the now deep red 
flames falling brightly upon his face and form, had 
an opportunity of studying his physique; and she 
employed herself in examining what the world gen- 
erally would deem a sufficiently noble type of manly 
beaaty. 

Tall—measuring six feet—stalwart, strong, broad 
across the chest, square and English-like in the re- 
gions of the shoulders, erect, Raymond, in riding 
gear and bareheaded, looked as one of Cromwell's 
soltiers might have looked, because there was a 
something sombre about the son of the rich banker. 








half-absent, musing tone, as though her thoughts 
were very far away from Raymond, and his horse, 
and the whole scene. Probably they were. 

Raymond lifted the light yet fally-rounded form 
into the saddle, and then, taking the bridle in his 
hand, he led the wav towards Hawkesleigh Castle. 

* I shall have to send out searchers after my mare 
to-morrow,” said Hilda. “‘ Poor thing! I hope she 
wont die of cold.” 

“She will be likely to go back,” said Raymond. 

“If she should,” cried Hilda; “if she should go 
back now, before I arrive, wont Bernard be fright- 
ened?” 

** Your cousin?” 

“ Yes; my lame cousin.” 

“* She loves him, perhaps,” thought Raymond; and 
the thought pierced through him like a sharp sword. 

“* Yes; my poor, dear, extraordinary, lame cousin,” 
said Hilda, with a light laugh, which poured balm 
into the wound her last words had given Raymond. 

“‘Ifshe loved him, she would not speak so of him.” 

Raymond was carefally leading the hunter over 
the uneven, snow-covered moorland, and the woman 
who had kindled such a fire and tumult in his soul 
was close to him. Between his anxiety not to lose a 
single precious word that fell irom her lips, and his 
fears of the horse stumbling, he did not altogether 
enjoy that wild, strange, coli evening walk. He was 
glad when they came into the lane which led through 
the village of Tregalt, because that was close to 
Hawkesleigh Castle. 

“ What makes me pity that old Hilda, that poor old 
creatare, is, that these ignorant people here in the 
village call her a witch, and persecate her; besides, 
my mother knew her very well. She was a great 
protege of my mother’s; and the strangest part of it 
all is, that— that,” added Hilda, hesitating in a 
charming way over the confession, ‘‘I am actually a 
namesake of that poor old creature. My name is 
Hilda, too. Do you very much dislike the name of 
Hilda, Mr. Rentrew?” 

**] think it a beautifal name.” 

“I am so glad you like it, because many people 
think it such a wild, outlandish name. They posi- 
tively seem to suspect me, as though I were a Moor- 
ish witch—a foreign enchantress of some kind. I 
shall be so glad to get home, Mr. Renfrew; and you 
will let us stable your horse, and you will stay and 
take some refreshment. 
have anything good enough for you in this quaint old 
house. Is it not like one of those gloomy castles in 
which giants used to live, and saliy forth, casry off 
their victims, bring them in, pick the flesh from off 
their bones, and drink of their hearts’ blood? What 
@ poetical idea, now, Mr. Renfrew! If you write 
little romances in verse, here is a fine opportunity for 
you. I am the enchantress. I sally out and take 
different forms. I lure men into the castle, and 
then, having closed my doors upon them, I devour 
them. What shall you say if I transform myself as 
soon as we have entered the gates, and spring upon 
you in the shape of a Gorgon, freezing your heart to 
stone? But now I am talking like a beathen, and 
going back to classic fable, which is abeurd in con- 
nection with this house. An ancient sorceress, who 
invites men to her stronghold, and then, after reating 
an incantation over them, reduces them to the con- 
dition of animals, and turns them out to eat grass in 


You will dine with us, if we 


frost was keen, the stars were blinking brightly in | ing rabbit came not unfragrantly into the keen, bitter | loved eyes from which lightning flames of passion, or | either of these characters?” 


| Sbe spoke in a wild, reckless tone, not altogether 
| light and jaunty. There was a balf-playfal earnest- 
| mess in her voice. She felt that she was gaining a 
great power over “ the good young man,” the steady, 
| Steadfast, aensible Renfrew; she believed that she 
) should, in some way or other, make use of him, and 
| of his wealth, and talent, and position, and influence. 
| She knew that no happiness could ever come to bim 
i from the connection with herself, and she took a 
dreary, balf-selfish pleasure in speaking wmetaphor- 
ically of what she intended shoul! come about. 

The first leaven in “ Hilda's plot” was already 
working in her mind. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RAYMOND AT HAWKESLEIGH. 


THERE were lights in the windows of the castle, 
which threw the small, sombre, turreted edifice out 
in gloomy relief agains: the sky line. Hilla pointed 
to it. 

“Do you know that, bare and gaunt as our bouse 
is —small, too, tor a castle—altogether unrefined, and 
absclately unfashionable, as is this howe of the 
Hawkesleighs—I have a great affection for it?” 

“Most nataral that you should,” answered Ray- 
mond. 

For his part, he had all bis life long hear! the fam- 
ily at the castle reprobated as a wiki, reckless = t 
To Edgar, the elder son, other more offensive epithets 
had often been applied in Raymond’s hearing. Tales 
of gambling, betting—not always honorable betting, 
| either; tales of mad orgies and disgraceful dissipa- 
| tions, of his name having been blackballed in several 
| London clubs; murmurs of iatrizgues, and horse- 
| whippings, and challenges refased; ali that confused 
| Babel of tongues, which makes itself heard, and stains 
| the thoughts of a man irrevocably, by associating him 
| with everything that is base and derogatory to bu- 
| mankind, bad assailed Raymond in regard to the beir 
| of the barren Hawkesleigh acres. 





He had listened with the careless apathy which 


| one Man feels regarding the shortcoming of another 
| with whom he has nocommunication. Philanthropic 
| reformer as he was in heart, he was not mad or ro- 
| mantic enough to dream of the regeneration of a man 
| five years older than himself, highly educated, highly 
| talented, and well descended, as was Mr. Eigar 
Hawkesleigh. He had never troabled his head about 
him, or about any of the family. He had listened in 
a dream to all that the world said, and had furgotten 
it within the hour. 

Now all was changed. Saddenly for him the bare, 
grim, dismantled castle, its wild inmates, and their 
antecedents, had acquired a strong, powerfal inter- 
est. The reformation of reckless E igar, the installa- 
tion and return of some of the mortgaged lands, the 
regeneration of their own race, and his own speedy 
union with this beautifa! blossom of the family tree, 
were among the bright and glowing pictures which 
his imagination painted during the rapid approach to 
the house. 

He lifted Hilda from the saddle in silence, and 
knocked at the door, impatient to see her sheltered 
from the cold. 

“Now you will stay and dine with us; and you 
will let them take your horse to the stable, and fred 
him, and rub him down—I know you will?” 

“TI shall be delighted—only too happy,” Raymond 
murmured. 

So it came to pass that his horse was led away to 

partake of the hospitality of the Hawkesleigh stables; 
and Raymond, forgetful of the party who would won- 
der at his absence from Renfrew Manor, was con- 
ducted up the wide oak stairs into a dark-panellied 
room. 
A bed, with shadowy green damask moth-eaten 
curtains, stood gloomily in one corner; a large, carved 
oak press extended from the fireplace to the door; a 
toilet-table and other aprartenances—all of oak, but 
crumbling into decay—a green-covered, ragged arm- 
chair, and a deer-skin rag placed before the high 
brass fender, completed the sum of the luxuries and 
comforts of the place. 

We mast not omit to state the fact that a large fire 
glowed in the ample grate, and that two thick wax 
candles burnt in candlesticks of Venetian glass upon 
| the toilet-table. To Raymond, accustomed to the 
brightest splendor from his infancy, this room may 
have seemed devoid of elegance, and perhaps of 
comfort. 

While he washed himself, and brushed bis short, 
thick, curling raven hair, == fvund that be was won- 
dering and hoping that the exquisite Hilda was bet- 
ter iodged than be, the guest. Everything was so 
stiff, and sombre, and den, and forties in 
that apartment. How delizhtfal to transplant Hilda 
to Renfrew Manor! Would not her eyes open wide 
upon the beautiful things which were gathered 
together there? 

When Raymond descended the staircase, he was 
| condacted by old James, the nondescript, into that 
| dining-reom, dressed with evergreens, where we first 
| introduced Hilda, a few nights previous to this mem- 
orable Christmas eve. It was empty now; bat the 
white cloth, and array of what little plate remained 
in the castle, gave notice to Renfrew that dinner 
would presently be served. He was hungry. His 
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falling in love Lad not prevented his long ride and 


long it would be beies he should muster courage to 


the keen, bitter air of the moors from giving this | ask her to be his wife, for upon that course his whole 


strong, healthfal young man an appetite. He was 
delighted, too, at the prospect of dining with Hilda. 

While he lingered by the fireplace, the door burst 
open impetuously, and a slight, pale, fragile, lame 
young man limped into the room. He flushed when 
he saw Raymond Renfrew standing by the fire. He 
advanced, and inclined his head with an attempt at 
courtesy, but it was a very poor attempt. Hilda had 
been teasing him. She told him tbat she had met 
Mr. Renfrew upon the moor, had male his acquaint- 
ance, and brought him home to dinner. She gave 
her cousin no explanation of how this friendliness 
had come about, and she laughingly and coquettisbly 
refused to answer any of his eager questions. 

“1 will go and find out for myself,” threatened 
Bernard. 

** Do, do; only pray do not knock poor Mc. Renfrew 
down.” 

Bernard felt this cruel taunt in the depths of his 
shrinking soul. His puny strength would have been 
as that of an infant compared with that of the 
muscular Renfrew. 

“You met my cousin, I understand?” Bernard 
began, stiffly. 

“O yes. Did she tell you?” Raymond asked, 
gently. 

“ She told me,” Bernard answered, ina sharp, testy, 
im patient voice. 

He was not going to confess how Hilda had worried 
him to this stranger. 

“lt was fortunate that I happened to see the 
mare,” Renfrew continued. 

“The mare! O yes,” said Bernard, who was still 
in ignorance of the whole; “it certainly was for- 
tunate.” 

And then he coughed, and his pale face flushed 
again more deeply, and he stared hard at the fire, 
and clasped his thin fingers nervously together. 

Raymond was too much occupied with thoughts of 
Hilda to notice Bernard much. Still, he could not 
help perceiving that this young gentleman did not 
feel very warmly towards him, and, lover-like, he 
was not long in ct eiall this un friendliness to its 
right cause. 

Bernard was nota man ofthe world. He had never 
put any restraint upon his outward conduct in all his 
life, and he could not command the expression of his 
face. 

“Wont you sit down?” he said, at last, in a cold, 
constrained, unfriendly voice, addressing Renfrew. 

Raymond sat down, and extended one of his long, 
strong, brown, yet retined-looking hands to meet the 
warmth. 

“ It is terribly cold this Christmas,” said Renfrew. 

“1s it not generally cold at this season of the year?” 
answered Bernard, almost nervously. 

His look expressed, ‘‘ What commonplace trash is 
this you are talking! Let us have silence if we can- 
not have wisdom or wit.” His look expressed this 
sentiment, and honestly expressed it, for this was the 
idea which rankled in Bernard’s soul. 

Raymond was not inclined to utter wise or witty 
sentences. He was lost in dreams of Hilda, this rose 
of the Hawkesleigh wilderness. It sufticed him to 
think of her, and for Bernard’s fretfulness he cared 
nothing. Already the noble Renfrew was selfishly 
oblivious of the pain of another. 

Before he could reply to Bernard’s sharp query 
with a polite platitude, Hilda had entered the room, 
and Kaymond was almost as much cowed by her ex- 
cessive lovgliness as Bernard had been on the first 
night of ber arrival. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE PLOT. 


THE ride through the cold, keen frost had called 
up a brilliant color into Hilda’s cheeks. She wore a 
blue silk robe, of the peculiar bright dye which en- 
hances the charms of a complexion like bers. This 
dress was cut low, and trimmed with white lace; 
but the neck and arms of the enchantress were 
whiter. Her hair still flowed down in a shower to 
her waist, and she had crowned her brow with a 
wreath of tresh rosebuds, gathered from the hot- 
house within the last half hour. 

Sometimes it was Hilda’s will to float about in 
clouds of white lace, and to wreathe snowdrops 
about her head; then the gold of her hair and the 
coral of her lips were the only touchings of color vis- 
ible. At such times she was a bride-hke, fairy 
Titania. 

Now, with her bright-bued silk and rich wreath of 
roses, she glowed a8 a sun mer’s day glows witb love- 
liness. She might have sat us a painter’s model tor 
June. 

Thus it came about that Raymond was carried 
away more than ever by the beauty of Hilda. Hun- 
gry he was; but atter a few mouthfuls of the roast 
venison his appetite fuiled him, and he only toyed 
with his plate. 

“You eat nothing, Mr. Renfrew,” Hilda said; 
* but we have a pheasant coming—a delicious roasted 
pheasant. Don’t laugh at me for praising my own 
entertainment. 1am utterly ignorant of the duties 
of hostess. I don’t know what Uncle Harry would 
say if he heard me. We have but a few plantations 
here at Hawkesleigh, I believe; but you,at Renfrew 
Manor, have acres upon acres of game preserves, 
have you not?” 


soul and mind were fixed; this sober, sensible gen- 
tleman, who, three hours back, bad enly dreamed 
of entering parliament, and bringing the grievances 
of the people before the eyes of those in high places. 

Bernard, pale with pent-up passion, watched bim, 
and listened to this talk about the game preserves 
with an angry scowl. Raymond, however, saw noth- 
ing of this. He finisbed his dinner, still in a sort of 
dream, while Sam changed the plates, and placed 
indifferent wine upon the table, and brought in some 
old. fashioned, clumsy mince pies, of Martba’s mak- 
ing, with a sprig of holly in the centre of the dish. 
Hilda elevated her eyebrows at the sight of the pies. 
When Sam was gone, she said: 

“You will laugh, Mr. Renfrew, at our arrange- 
ments here; but I must entreat your clemency—I 
must cry your mercy. I must, in sober earnest, bez 
that you will not tell your sisters of all our short- 
comings in the way of—what shall I say? I know 
perfectly, Mr. Renfrew, that 1 am doing the most 
unconventional and ill-bred thing in alluding to the 
want of elegance at Hawkesleigh. I don’t apologize 
for it, or beg you to excuse it. I only ask you not to 
make our ridiculous little dinners the subject of a 
joke at Renfrew Manor. Promise me now.” 

Raymond opened his large, black eyes wide, and 
for a moment they flashed as Miss Hawkesleigh 
liked to see eyes flash. Surprise beld him dumb an 
instant. Then Hilda breaking into one of her rip- 
pling laughe, like the falling of a sparkling cascade, 
exclaimed : 

‘* You see, I know we must seem such a strange, 
backward set to you, that I can’t help speaking of 
what I am confident isin your mind. My aunt has 
been dead fourteen years; Uncle Harry is an invalid; 
my eldest cousin is continually away; Bernard, here, 
is a bookworm, who cares not for the human face di- 
vine; and the whole house is delivered over to the 
guidance of an old nurse, who most emphatically 
rules the roast. We, Bernard and 1, are only as 
guests here after ali.” 

She rose as she spoke, laughing, and, with a slight 
movement of her head, advanced towards the door. 
Raymond sprang forward to open it for her. When 
she was gone, he turned, and looked at Bernard, who 
sat peeling walnuts absently—a scowl upon his fore- 
head, and his teeth pressed tightly upon his lips. 
He pushed a decanter of the indifferent wine towards 
Raymond without speaking, and he filled himself 
one glass after another, from a decanter which stood 
beside him. Bernard, usually abstemious, was warm- 
ing up his chill and sinking heart with wine. Ray- 
mond now began to pity him for the first time. 

** I bope they will tind your cousin’s mare,’’ Ray- 
mond said, after a pause. 

“Is it lost?”. Bernard asked, quickly—Bernard, 
who knew nothing of the rencontre on the moor. 

Raymond gave Bernard a detailed account cf the 
whole. He perceived Hilda had not told her cousin 
the truth. At that moment be only attribated this 
tormenting conduct to a spirit of childish and charm- 
ing playfulness. Bernard looked into Renfrew’s 
kind, intelligent, honest face, and half the hatred be 
had conceived fur him died out. Jealous he still 
was; but this energetic, unselfish rescuer of his 
transcendant cousin, was, after all, worthy of thanks. 
Bernard admitted that. 

**It is so wrong and absurd cf Hilda,” said Ber- 
nard, “ to ride out in that reckless way without an 
attendant, without telling us. I never knew she was 
gone until an hour ago. Her movements are so 
erratic.” 

Here he paused. He had said too much, and he 
felt that hehad. Raymond looked up with a trusting 
smile of renewed interest. Everything he might find 
out about Hilda would be certainly charming and 
delightful. 

Presently a light step came gayly tripping across 
the hall, paused at the door, and the next mument a 
beautiful, wili-looking girl of fourteen, with fair 
flowing hair, and merino dress, all too short for her 
slender, lengthening limbs, rushed into the room. 

‘If you please, Bernard and Mr. Renfrew, Hilda 
says the c five isready. Will you have it bere, or 
come up stairs into the drawing-room? Papa is 
there. We wheeled him out of his bedroom—Sam 
and I did.” 

Raymond looked with pleasure and interest at the 
beautitul fave of the child. He thought it was a pity 
she bad nobody to see to her dresses beivg length- 
ened; and he wondered just for a moment if any- 
body ever taught ber anything. She ran on before 
the two young men, lightly and gayly, springing up 
several steps at a time. 

In the drawing-room Hilda sat before the silver 
cottee-pot; and a grand, young-looking, elderly gen- 
tleman, with a scarlet shawl over his extended leg, 
leant back in a cushioned chair by the fire. This 
was Harry Hawkesleigh, E-q., who has already been 
introduced to the reader. He bowed to Raymond. 

“ You see lam crippled— an ancient personage, Mr. 
Kentrew. You must pardon my want of courtesy.” 

The man bankrupt in heaith, pccket and position, 
was cheerful, light, aud playful in bis discourse; the 
man with a goodly heritage of wealth and talent, 
youth and strength, wae quiet and sombre of aspect. 
Harry Hawk sleigh, with his fifty-seven years, and 
his swollen, helpless limbs, retained more of the spirit 
of youth than Renfrew would doin ten years more. 

‘* How did you like your wine?” said incorrigible 
Hilda after she had handed Raymond a delicious cup 


| “ What?” said the squire. * “No, I don't, Hilda, T 
never read anything but the Times. 1 never trouble 
| myself with poems, and romances, and magazines. 
No, Miss Hilda, I don't know anything about Will 
Waterproof. Was he a sailor, or did he keep a pub- 
lic house? Was heawine-merchant,eh? His name 
may lead you to suppose even that he was an out- 
fitter, like Moses, and supplied mankind with over- 
coats. No, hang it! I know nothing whatever about 
this fellow. Let us have it, Hilda. Who was he?” 

‘1f you want to know who Will Waterproof was, 
Uncle Harry, I will tell you,” Hilda said, clasping 
her hands in the childish fashion which so charmed 
Renfrew. ‘“*He was the plump head waiter at the 
Cock.’ Mr. Renfrew has beard of him.” 

Raymond shook his head. 

*«] can’t say. .O yes, is he not one of Tennyson’s 
creations? I have seen quotations or allusions to 
Will Waterproof; but my recollection is hazy.” 

**O, then you are not an admirer of poetry! What 
apity! Uncle Harry never opens a book either, by 
his own confession. Now, Ethel—that imp by your 
side—and Bernard, and I, we live upon poetry. It 
is our very meat and drink,” added Hilda, with en- 
thusiasm. “I must finish my little story, though, 
about Will Waterproof, because it is meant for the es- 
pecial benefit of Uncle Harry. Uncle Harry, I am go- 
ing to make myself perfectly odious. I am going to give 
you a piece of advice, and point my moral, and adorn 
my tale with a little quotation from Tennyson. You 
must not turn me out of the room, slap me, and send 
me to bed—now will you, Uncle Harry?” 

“T can’t,” laughed the squire. ‘I’m tied to my 
chair; but I’ll make Bernard put you out of the 
room, if you are going to be very saucy.” 

‘*T’m going to be awful. I’m going, as I said be- 
fore, to make myself odious. Now everybody listen 
This is what the poet said to Will Waterproof: 


*** Go fetch a pint of port; 
But let it not be such as that 
You set before chance-comers, 
But such whose father grape grow fat 
On Lusitanian summers.’ 


“ Now, Uncle Harry, Mr. Renfrew would hardly 
touch his wine. It is chance-comers’ wine. I know 
he never tasted such trash in his life. I hope Mr. 
Renfrew will not let this be bis last visit to Hawkes- 
leigh ; and I do hope you will let us have some wine 
before he comes again that we can set before bim. 
Now, you see how horrible I am, Uncle Harry,” add- 
ed she, dancing up to her uncle for his coffee-cup, 
before either of the young men could intercept her. 
‘‘ Here,” and she held her bright cheek down to him 
—* you may box my ears if you like. I know I de- 
serve it.” 

** Yes, you are a very impertinent jade,” said the 
squire, giving her a slight, impatient push. “‘ There! 
you lean too close to my foot, Hilda. A touch is 
agony. Take care! You know, Mr. Renfrew, we 
entertain nobody now, and I am not allowed to drink 
wine, and nobody else here is a judge. Is it abso- 
lutely so bad?” 

Raymond gave some polite and commonplace re- 
ply. and Hilda glanced at Bernard. She had told 
him that morning, that, before the week was out, 
she would make Uncle Harry order some good wine. 
She knew now she had gained her object ; and except 
that her uncle might be testy with her, ard wish her 
away—he was not very fond of her—no ill effects 
could accrue. 

“ Will Waterproof is a darling,” Hilda whispered 
to Bernard, when she refilled his cup. 

After the things were taken away, Berrard asked 
Hilda to sing. While she was turning over the songs 
and pieces of music, and standing near to the walnut- 
wood cabinet piano, which was the only modern 
piece of furniture in the large, quaint-locking room, 
Ethel came and stood close to Raymond Renfrew, 
and looked at him with a swile of frank admiration. 

He was ber beau ideal of a dark, swart hero, brave 
and noble, good and stern. Her childish mind was 
stored with poems and romances. Her love for these 
was deep, genuine and cultivated; it might have 
elevated her tone of thought to something exalted, 
ifnot sublime. Now it struck her tbat, if her love- 
ly cousin, Hilda, of whom she was passionately fond, 
would marry this gentleman with noble features, sad 
eyes and raven hair, that they would live happy for- 
ever after, and that the contemplation cf such hap- 
piness would be a delight to her small self. 

Seeing this bright, beautiful face smiling at him, 
Raymond spoke to the little girl. 

** Do you play, Miss Ethel?” 

“A little. Hilda has taught me. I love it very 
much.” 

‘* And your cousin says you love poetry?” 

**O, 80 much!” 

** And what kind of poetry do you read?” 

‘“*O, Byron, and Shakspeare, and Tennyson.” 

Raymond opened his eyes. He fancied some pru- 
dent people would have thought the indiscriminate 
perusal cf the two first as rather too powerful a 
stimulant for such a youthful fancy. 

Ethel looked at him, however, with such frank, 
shining eyes, that he found it impossible to believe 
any taint could ever have rested upon that mind. 
He said to himself, ‘What is wrong in them she 
does not comprehend.” 

In this suppesition Renfrew was correct. Ethel 
understood nothing of wrong. She had never min- 





gled with curious girls of her own age; she had no 
companions, save her books, her father, her brothers, 
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OUR NEW TEACHER, 


BY KATE PUTNAM, 


IT was a soft, bright day, all smiles and no tears— 
such weather as you seldom get in April. It was 
coming up through the fields to the house, when [ 
saw, a little way before me, what looked like a child’s 
figure standing on the edge of the brook that drained 
the low meadow. Just about the brink the ground 
was marshy, and she seemed to be hesitating over 
the crossing. 

‘* Let me take you across,” said I, coming up. 

She turned around quickly, and | saw her face for 
the iirst time. That glance showed me that 1 was 
not speaking to a child, although there was somo- 
thing of childish timidity, almost alarm, in both look 
and gesture, as she started at my voice. Involun- 
tarily I litted my hat, and took a different tone. 

“The ground is not very firm near the edge,” I 
said, ‘‘ particularly in spots. But I know all about 
it, and if you will allow me, I'l) help you over.” 

While I spoke she had been furtively eyeing me, 
as if to learn from my face and bearing something 
more of my real life than my words allowed to ap- 
pear. Apparently she was satisfied with her scrutiny, 
for in another minute she held out her hand. 

“* Thank you; if you will be so good,” she said, and 
stood waiting for my assistance. But I took her up, 
and lifted her to the other side. 

“Excuse, me,” I said, setting her down on dry 
ground among violets and dandelions, “‘ there was no 
other way which would not have you wet your feet.” 

She made a little motion of acknowledgment, but 
did not speak. As I walked on beside her, I could 
not see her averted face. 

** You are not angry with me?” I went on, for I 
wanted to hear her voice. 

“No, bot angry,” she answered, simply enough. 

“But something else; sorry—annoyed—what is 
it?” I persisted. 

‘Only sorry that you should have troubled your- 
self.” 

“ Such a feather weight as yours wouldn’t greatly 
trouble my strength. But I did not mean to vex 
you.” 

‘* Why should you fancy you have vexed me?” she 
asked. 

‘“* Because you don’t speak naturally, or look round 
at me.” 

She turned her face tome then, with a smile break- 
ing over it. 

“TI think you were very kind, and I thank you 
very much,” she said, with a sort of demure gayety 
that was very charming. ‘ Does that satisfy you?” 

* You will think me unreasonab'e if 1 say No,” I 
said, moved by an impulse too strong to withstand, 
“but if I could only know whose thanks 1 am re- 
ceiving—” 

I never saw a face change so in my life. Although 
she stood close beside me, my words seemed tw re- 
move her a hundred miles away. 

**My name would be strange to you,”’ she said, very 
quietly and very coldly. “I am much obliged to 
you. Good-morning.” 

And with that she turned in another direction, 
leaving me pcsitively unable to follow. There was 
something so final abcut her words, that 1 really 
should not have dared to address her again. I could 
only accept the conclusion implied by her manper, 
that we were the ~ciest strangers, whose chance 
acquaintance was to end as abruptly as it had begun. 
This was true enough, of course I knew, yet I some- 
how rebelled against it, as 1 walked on alone, won- 
dering why she was so different frum the other girls 
I had known, whose free and easy courtry ways had 
never inspired me with any particular ‘awe. I had 
never felt 80 unreasonably uncomfortable since I 
could remember. That night, when I went to sleep, 
I dreamed that I was trying to save her from drown- 
ing, when just at that critical moment the figure of a 
man appeared, who pushed me down into the water, 
and carried her off in spite cf her struggles. Alto- 
gether an incoherent vision, but real enough to wake 
me up with its uncowfortableness. 

The next evening, just at twilight, everything 
taken care of for the night, I was sitting out in the 
porch, making a willow whistle for a little neighbor 
of mine, when somebody came up the path to the 
door. I turned around, for I bad been sitting side- 
ways, and recognized my stranger of the day before. 
I don’t know how my face looked, but I can bear wit- 
ness that hers showed anything but satisfaction at 
the meeting. She did not blush nor look confused, 
but there was a sort of expression about her eyes and 
mouth that seemed to say that I was one of the last 
persons she would care to see. But there sbe was in 
my yard, almost inside my house, so, in spite of this 
rather cold welcome, | ttepped forward to receive her. 

“Good-evening,” said 1. ‘Wont you come in? 
Can I do anything tor you?” 

She hesitated, just perceptibly, before answering 
my salutation. Then she said: 

‘1 was told that Mr. Byrne lived here?” 

** He does,” I said, and waited for her to proceed. 

“* Perhaps you would be good enough to see if I 
could speak with bim for a few minutes?” 

“I am at your service tor any length of time,” I 


answered, “but it might be well to step into the | 


house; the ground is rather damp.” 


Her look changed iutu one: f extreme surprise a8 | 
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Mr. Byrne, if your mother will like suc: 
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“Then there is no question at all. 
“for my mother and I are perfectly» — 
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She turned to go, but lingered a lit 
hand on the door. 

“I wish I could thank your kindn 
serves,” she said, * but the service you! 

is 80 great—so rery great—that I real’ 
press it.” 
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slight embarrasement, caused by the 
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she comprehended that I was the man of whom sbe , a 
Renfrew answered absently. He was looking at her | buried in the Hawkesleigh cellars. Uncle Harry, do | bad punctilionsly kept her adored child’s mind free | was in search; she looked down, and seemed to con- 
eyes, and wondering, with a foolish wonder, how | you know anything about Will Waterproof?” of the knowledge of evil. sider, as she answered, slowly : 
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come within the house. 

Her business is briefly enough told. Having heard 
that the district school was yet unsupplied with a 
teacher, she had concluded to seek the vacant place. 
For this the forms of examination proved her well 
enough fitted, so that I did not hesitate to receive her. 

* About your boarding-place, Miss Weston,” said 
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“Thank you; on the whole, perhaps it is not nec- 
essary to trouble you—” 

“Surely,” said I, coming nearer and speaking 
earnestly, for [ was.a little annoyed by what seemed 
like determined avoidance, ‘‘ you are not going to 
punish me for being myself? It’s more my misfor- 
tune than mv fault, you must allow.” 

She smiled{more naturally, as she said: 

*[ supposed Mr. George Byrne to be—an older 
man. Perhaps the public school agent is another of 
your name?” 

“There is no other of my name here,’ I replied. 
“And I do happen to be agent for the district school; 
an honor which fell to my lotin this way—if you will 
excuse a few words about myself. As it chances, 
mine is the only collegiate education hereabouts, and 
the good people of —— being convinced that a man 
who has ‘ gone through ’ college must possess super- 
human wisdom, have agreed to consider me a second 
Solomon, whose word, in all ‘ book-l’arning,’ is not 
to be disputed. But if that argument does not satisfy 
you, Ifam willing to claim any age that you think 
sufficient. Shall I be Methusaleh as well as 
Solomon?” 

This time my outspoken freedom seemed rather to 
reassure her, and less constrainedly than I had ex- 
pected, she had accepted my renewed invitation to 


I, when preliminaries were over. ‘It is left to the 
teacher to ‘ board round’ or not, just as she chooses, 
but if you will take some advice of one who knows 
something about it, you will select some place where 
you can make a home for yourself.” . 

She thought my advice good, she said; the prospect 
of constant change was far from agreeable. Perhaps, 
as I was familiar with the village, I could direct her 
to some desirable place. 

Here was the opportunity I had wanted. 

* You wiil hardly give me the credit of being a fair 
judge, I suppose, Miss Weston,” I said, “ but I hon- 
estly believe that you might look in vain for a better 
home or a kinder heart than my mother’s. All that 
could be done to make you forget that you were a 
stranger, she will do. And she would look on your 
coming as a real favor to herself, for when I go away, 
as I must do in a week or wo, she will be left alone.” 

I waited here for her answer, but she did not speak, 
nor turn her head toward me. A little piqued by 
such disregard, I added, hastily: 

“Excuse me if I have seemed to urge my own 
views rather selfishly on you. I did not mean to do 
that. I was only anxious for your comfort, but of 
course you know best about it, and I should not wish 
you to feel bound by my suggestion to anything un- 
pleasant. Perhaps you might prefer to remain where 
you are?” 

“No,” she answered, without turning around, and 
ina tone so very low that I could with difficulty hear 
it, “that is out of the question. Iam or'y staying 
at the hotel a few days, until—” 

Here she stopped, seemed to struggle with herself, 
and then, turning to me, exclaimed, abruptly: 

“Mr, Byrne, you know nothing of me, you have 
scarcely seen my face before, and yet you are ready 
to give me what I ask, to take me into your mother’s 
house—” 

Here her voice failed her. As for me, I was em- 
barrassed by her emotion. I looked down so as not 
to seem to see the tears shining in her eyes, and an- 
swered, as well as 1 could: 

“In these simple parts, Miss Weston, we are apt 


oe that you carry in your looks a letter of recom- 


atrengihen it.”’ 
I stopped, but as I could see she was not quite 
ready to speak, I went on, to give her time. 


about ten days from now. That will give you time 


like.” 

“If Llike!” she repeated. ‘The only question is, 
Mr. Byrne, if your mother will like such au arrange- 
ment?” 

“Then there is no question at all,” I replied; 
“for my mother and I are perfectly agreed on all 
points.” 

She turned to go, but lingered a little, with her 
hand on the door. 

“TI wish I could thank your kindness as it de- 
serves,” she said, *‘ but the service you have done me 


press it.” 

“Don’t try, then,” said I, attempting to laugh cffa 
slight embarrassment, caused by the sight of her 
emotion, ‘And rest assured that I am too genuinea 
Yankee to do anything but what I ‘calc’lated would 
give me the best of the bargain!’”’ 

She arched her brows, and looked at me for a mo- 
ment, as if she could bave made a saucy rejoinder; 
then, as if at sume sudden recollection, her face 
changed, and with a grave good-evening, she left the 
house. 

My mother fairly fell in love with her at first sight, 
and warmly seconded my proposal. The result was, 
that 1 had the satisfaction of leaving mother with a 
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to look about you a little, and get settled. Of course ; 
you can come here whenever you like—that is, {f you | 


is so great—so very great—that I really cannot ex- | 





companion in whose society she would not be always 
remembering to worry over my absence, as she 
would otherwise have been pretty sure to do. 

My business at the West was of such a nature as to 
make my journey of somewhat indefinite length, so 
that when I came home at length, I was not expected 
by my mother. It was the last week in Jane, aud as 
Icame up the path, the air was deliciously sweet 
with the breath of the roses which grew in tangled 
masses under the windows, It was my first welcome 
home, but not my sweetest, sweet as it was. 

I entered the door, which stood invitingly open, 
looked into all the lower rooms, which were empty, 
and was just about extending my search into the up- 
per regions, when some one, roused, I suppose, by 
the noise I was making, ran quickly down the stairs. 
I turned around. 

“Mr. Byrne! can this be you?” exclaimed a voice, 
in tones of surprise, which, however, did not equal 
mine. 

“T have a better right to say, can this be you, Miss 
Weston?” I replied; “ for I at least come back my- 
self, to find you—” 

“A stranger?” she interposed, laughing. ‘I be- 
lieve I have grown a little stout.” 

** You are not too much a stranger to shake hands, 
and say you are glad to see me, I hope?” 

“Not at all,” she answered, frankly giving her 
hand into myclasp. “I am very glad to see yuu. 
Your mother will ba so delighted!” - 

I wanted to ask if the pleasure she had just ex- 
pressed was so purely sympathetic, but hardly dared. 

* Upon my word,” said I, ‘‘I haven’t yet asked 
about mother!” 

* Undutiful son!’ she said, smiling. “To punish 
you, she is over at ‘Neighbor Grant’s,’ visiting. I 
am housekeeper.” 

QO dear!” said I; ‘how I wish somebody would 
take pity on an ignorant wanderer, and show him the 
way to ‘ Neighbor Grant’s!’” 

“If I could see some of my scholars,” she said, 
looking very demure, ‘tI dare say they would go with 
you.” 

“T suppose it is out of the question for their teach- 
er to do such a deed of charity?” I suggested. 

**T told you I was keeping house,” said she. 

** Which is best,” I asked, ‘‘ to watch over a house 
which contains nothing valuable—except yourself ”— 
answering a quick, arch look trom her—* and, in the 
case I am proposing, you would be out of it—or to 
protect its most precious inmate—for here I am afraid 
truth will not permit me to except even yourself— 
who, without a guide, would perish miserably, like 
the Babes in the Wood, that your scholars probably 
read about every day?” 

‘I should be sorry to think you just a little per- 
sistent,” she said, laughing, “‘ but I believe you have 
been s0 from the very first. I suppose I’ll have to 

” 

With that, she went up stairs, returning, in a min- 
ute, bewitching in a coquettishly simple little hat, 
and we set off over the fields, which we took in 
preference to the hot, dusty road. If the way was 
somewhat longer, whose concern was that but ours? 

That walk!—it was like nothing else I had ever 
known. The lengthening shadows, the brightly-ten- 
der green of the grass, the soft summer air, the faint 
flower-smells watted everywhere over the meaduws— 
all touched me with a beauty they had never worn 
for me befvre. Bat lovelier still was tue girl who 
walked beside me, the folds of her thin dress floating 
with an airy grace as she moved, its exquisite blue 
ewphasizivg the fair hair and creamy complexion, 
where the dark eyes were such a sweet surprise. She 
had changed wonderfully since our first meetings —as 
she said, * grown a little stout,” a description which 
I should have denounced as slander from any otber 


to trust our judgment a good deal to our eye, anti to | lips. Now she was beaatiful, with a beauty entirely 
pride ourselves on reading people by their faces. | new to me—a faint, just perceptible pina cumpicting, 
Now I don’t wish to flatter you, but I do think that ; 
anybody that had seen you ounce, would agree with | 


the loveliness that would always ‘be delicate. Her 
manner, too, had undergone a likealteration. It was 
as if peace and happiness were thiogs so new to her 
that she was fairly intoxicated with them. She did 
not mean, I knew, tu flirt with me; nothing could 
have been further from her thoaght—and yet she had 
« thousand little coquettish ways, which, in any other 
girl, [should have set down at once as deliberate 
snares. But, for all these bewitching airs and graces, 
tascinating though unconscious—and doubly fascinat- 
ing because so unconscious—there was an air abvut 
her which one could not too closely penetrate. It 
was almost as if her very nearness removed ber toa 
hopeless distance; as if each innocent wile were say- 
ing, ‘‘1 bend to you, because my height is one which 
you can never dream of reaching.” 

That girl’s nature was a study to me—a romance 
and a mystery of which I could never weary. Does 
any one happen to know how those life-studies usu- 
ally end? 

I had managed to coax from her the admission that 
she loved music, and that she “used to play and 
sing.” It was not long after that a piano made its 
appearance in our house—the ouly one in the village. 
Her delight was something to witness. Having been 
denied such companionship 80 long, it was almost as 
if it were some living friend, whose return she wel- 
comed with such a glad greeting. If any one had 
chanced to be in love with her—mind, [ say i/—he 
might very likely have been jealous of the endear- 
ments which she lavished on that senseless wooden 
tifing, with its cold, unfeeling keys. 

After singing me some ballads, she struck off into 
a sparkling, gay French song, wandering from that 
into another and deeper strain. The words were 
Italian, and I did not understand them, but the air 
was the fullest of a certain passionate pain and crav- 


ing unrestfulness of anything Levor heard. I cannot 
define the feeling it waked in my heart. I only know 
that it gave me for the moment such an aching sense 
of desolation, and longing for something, as seemed 
actually like a physical suffering. I could not endure 
it, and got up and went from the room, leaving her 
alone with the music. 

A while after, she came out on the porch, where I 
was sitting. The mood was still on me, and I did not 
speak. Shedid not seem to notice me at first, but 
walked up and down, passing me, each time, without 
aglance. Presently, however, she sat down on the 
step at my feet, looking up in my face. 

‘* How complimentary you were,” she began, in a 
childishly dissatistied way peculiar to her, “ to leave 
me to sing to myself this evening. Perhaps you dis- 
liked my acvent?” 

“lam, of course, no judge of languages, of which 
I know almost nothing,” I answered; ‘‘but it is 
quite natural that I should preter the old familiar 
airs to which [| am accustomed.” 

My tone must have showed more of my feelings 
than I meant or knew, for she clasped her hands, 
and gazed up at me with an imploring, almost terri- 
fied appeal. 

**You are displeased with me! I saw it from the 
first. You think it out of place! O Mr. Byrne, you 
wont send me away from my schoo!l—from— from your 
mother—because I happen to know a little French 
and Italian?” 

I was somehow out of spirits—out of temper, near- 
ly, but I certainly was not displeased with her. Even 
had I been so, I could never have resisted that look 
and voice. As if by magic, my disquietude vanished, 
and [ answered, laughing: 

“T promise not to send you away, Miss Effie, as 
long as you make so good a teacher, no matter how 
many languages you know. As for being displeased 
with you, I never thought of such a thing; but to 
tell the truth, [ couldn’t have borne another minute 
of that song. It looks as if my nerves were getting 
out of order, but I could hardly have been more un- 
comfortable if you had been playing on my heart in- 
stead of the piano keys.” 

* Now I wonder if you know that that is the very 
greatest compliment you could have paid me?” she 
said, with a charming little’air of triumph. “ I shan’t 
feel hurt in future, if you do leave me to sing to my- 
self, for such a reason.” 

‘In fature, it is possible that I shall like to have 
my heart played upon,” said [. ‘ Perhaps I found 
the treatment uncomfortable, only because it was 
new. Wont you come in and resume it?” 

But she would not. Nor would she stay out on the 
porch with me, declaring that the moonlight made 
her feel *‘ flighty.” 

Suddenly there came a crisis in the happy, peace- 
ful life we were leading. It came as I say, suddenly, 
aud unexpectedly. a 

One evening, as we were sitting together after tea, 
I on the porch, and Miss Weston just inside the door 
with mother, fur whom she was holding a skein of 
yarn, @ man’s footsteps came leisurely up the path 
towards us. My back was towards him, but when he 
spoke I recognized his voice—a peculiar one—as that 
of a man whom I had met several times in the course 
of my business absences in a distant city. 
he was making an excursion, partly for health and 
partly fur pleasure, and, staying in the village for a 
few days, for the sake of its tisbing and other rural 
attractions, he had learned of my neighborhood, and 
come over from “the hotel” to ses me. 

We sat on the porch, talking and smoking together 
for some hoars, and at the end of that time I walked 
with him to his stopping-place. When I came back, 
a little white figure fluttered out on the porch, and 
awaited me inside the passage. 

“* Why, Miss Effie,” I said, surprised at her appear- 
ance 80 late, for she ha:l vanished on the arrival of 
my visitor, ** is it you or your ghost? I thought you 
asleep long ago.”’ 

‘1 could not until [ had spoken to you,” she an- 
swered, with excited incoherence. ‘O Mr. Byrne! I 
must speak or die!”” 

Surprised and alarmed by her manner, I took her 
in out of the night air, and first of all mae her sit 
quietly down. When I could see her face my alarm 
was increased. With the lovely color all gone, the 
lines deepened and the features drawn, she looked 
very much as she hal done when [ saw her first, 





except that the papils of her eyes were dilated, so as 
almost completely to obliterate their soft, sweet hazel, 
‘and had in them a kind of hunted look, like that of 
| some tortured and desperate animal at bay. 
| Then she told me her story; told it rapidly and 
eagerly, as if the secret hal been a burden which her 
' mind longed to share with another. To rep:at it 
| briefly in my own words, that man who had been 
| sitting and talking with me almost within her very 
hearing, bad been her daily persecator for months. 
He, and, through his influence, those by whom she 
was surrounded, had wearied, and watched, and tor- 
| tured her, until ber life had become a curse to her. 
_ At last, finding that neither threats nor persuasions 
‘ could induce her to become the wife of one whom she 
loathed and feared, they had begun to throw out 
hints that her mind was not quite right. When 
things had come to this pass, alarmed lest they should 
succeed in shutting her up among mad people, thus 
getting her completely in their power, she had man- 
aged to escape, and wandered until she thought her- 
self out of their reach. And now she was in danger 
again. ; 
I listened silently to this account, given with a 
passionate despair that impressed every word she 
uttered upon my heart. 


It seemed . 


“This man’s influence is strong over you, much as 
you dislike him,” I said, when she paused. 

“T hate him!” she cried, passionately ; ‘‘ and I hate 
myself for feeling bis power!” 

* You hate him, you say,” I continued, “ but—you 
are sure you do not love him, too? Such things have 
been—” 

“Love him?” she interrupted, excitedly; ‘ love 
him! OMr. Byrne! do you think the helpless bird 
loves the death it finds in the snake’s jaws?” 

“And you are afraid,” said I, ‘ that if he finds you 
again, you will yield in spite of yourself?” 

“No,” she answered, in a low, shuddering voice, 
her eyes on the floor, ‘Iam not afraid of yielding; 
but I am afraid I should really go mad—and die!” 

Her gesture, as she spoke these last words, showed 
me that she feared a violent death at her own hands. 
I began to try to calm her feverish agitation, and at 
last succeeded to a better degree than I expected. 
Not until the unnatural glitter had left her eyes did 
I think it safe to resume the subject directly. 

“T know of only one way which will give youa 
perfect safeguard against this man’s future persecu- 
tions,” I said. Then I bent and whispered in her ear. 

As I spoke, her head went lower and lower down, 
till it rested in the clasped hands, which covered it 
completely. Anxious as I was, I would not hurry 
her decision. So I sat silent and waited for a word. 
It came at last. 

* Just as you say—I leave it all to you,” she said, 
hesitatingly; then, with a quick change of emotion, 
very characteristic of her, she added, with a half- 
deprecating, half-mirthfal, and wholly charming 
demureness, “‘I know you were always very per- 
sistent.” 

As Effie was of opinion that Herbert Ranston woul! 
never really give up the search for her, I judged it 
best to settle the whoic matter at once. With this 
view, I asked him to come over to my house on the 
following evening, an invitation which he accepted 
very readily. 

In the meantime, a great deal had been going on. 
Many hurried preparations were made, which, to- 
gether with the necessity for keeping them secret, 
rendered the house quite a place of mystery. 

With evening came the expected guest—how anx- 
iously expected, at this distance of time it seems odd 
toremember. It was a soft, warm twilight, and Mr. 
Ranston and I sat together in the porch, in preference 
to the closer atmosphere of the house. Here we had 
remained for some time quite by ourselves, when I 
heard a little rustle in the doorway, and, though I 
did not turn my head, I knew that Effie had joined 
us. Keeping her head averted from Mr. Ranston, 
she walked around to my side, and laying her hand 
on the arm of my chair, turned her face fall upon 
him. The effect was electrical. He started from his 
chair, crying: 

“ ¥ ffie—Miss Weston!” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Ranston,” Iinterrupted. “Allow 
me to introduce this young lady as Mrs. George 
Byrne. We were married this morning.” 

The change in his face, as I spoke these words, was 
not pleasant to see. He grew absolutely white, and 
when he moved his lips at first no words came. But 
after a minute’s struggle, he recovered himself per- 
festly. 

*And allow me, Mr. Byrne,” he said, with a steady 
significance of voice and eye, “‘ to congratulate you 
on having secured the heiress!” 

With that he was gone, without so much as a part- 
ing word or glance. I never saw him again. 

Bat though he was gone, he had left a sting behind 
him. His view of the case was certainly a new one— 
to me; bnt how did 1 know what Effie might be 
thinking about it? Could my little wife have tancied 
—could she even now be fancying—that any thought 
of money bai influenced me? 

I glance at her, as she stood, her head turned 
aside, leaning against one of the pillars; for, on Mr. 
R4netin’s departure, she had leftme. Then a sudden 
fear entered my heart, and [ went up to her. 

“ Effis,” said I, ‘I think yon need not fear any 
more pers*cution from that man. You are safe now.” 

“Yes,” she avswered, listlessly, without moving 
towards me. 

“ Effie,” I began again, beginning to feel a sick 
chill confasing both thought and speech, “‘ you heard 
what he said just now. I cannot believe that such a 
charge nve.is any contradiction from me; but, dear- 
est, tell me that you do not believe it—you do not, 
Effie?” 

** No,” she said, in just the same tone as before. 

“Lam afraid,’ I said, a sort of despair taking pos- 
session of me, ‘* that I have ignorantly sacrificed your 
happiness to mine, my poor darling. I am afraid 
that I have let you marry me for protection instead 
of fur love. Tloved you so much, I could not stop to 
consider then. Bat now—”’ 

I stopped. I could not go on. She turned her 
lovely face toward me, and looked! at me in the faint 
moonlight. 

“George,” she sail, presently, ‘‘you had your 
doubt and I had mine. I must make a confession, 
too. I did not think that you cared for the money. 
I knew vou better than that. Bat I did half think 
| that you married me out of pity, while I—I wanted a 

great deal more than pity or protection from you; I 
wanted love—becauve | loved you so! I might as 
well tell you so now, for [ know you would make me 
own it some time, you are so persistent ” 
With that, the tears and smiles on her face together, 
she reachei up her slender arus about my neck, and 
| lsid her head against my shoulier. An‘, for a while, 
| we forgot that the whole earth hell any beings 
| besides our two selves—or, at least, I know T did. 
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Price REDUCED —By reference to our advertise- 
ment of Self-Binding Portfulio, the reader will observe 
that we now furnish them for $125 sent by mail, or 
$1.00 at the office. All who wish to preserve the 
“Flag” should send for a Portfolio, as it will hold 
a full year’s numbers, and make a nicely-bound 
volume when complete. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

We have heard much modern advice to daughters, 
but little that smacks of the antique. We have re- 
cently found a letter, written three hundred years 
ag>, in which a mother gives a daughter some hints 
that were intended to conduce to her happiness and 
prosperity. The mother says: Daughter, if you 
would be a wife, don’t stay away from church when 
it rains, say your prayers, and don’t gossip or laugh 
scornfally at old people or young. If any man offer 
to wed you, do not scorn him, whatsoever he be, but 
ask advice of your friends. Love, honor, and be 
meek to the man you marry, and you shall be his 
dear darling. Don’t laugh too loudly, or walk too 
fast, or toss about your head, and do not be apt to 
swear; and when you have taken your cloth to mar- 
ket, do not spend the money it brings at the tavern. 
Drink moderately where good ale is being served; it 
will be a shame to you if you are often drunk. For 
they that be often drunk, thrift is from them sunk, 
my dear child. Do not frequent wrestlings, or shoot- 
ings at the cock; encourage no chance greetings, 
take no gifts; be not too bitter or too bonny with the 
people of your household; make them work, and 
treat them as they do well or ill, and, when time 
presses, work with your own hands. Keep yourown 
keys, pay wages punctually; neither mock nor be 
jealous if you see your neighbor’s wife in rich attire. 
If your children do amiss, don’t scold, 








But take a smart rod, and beat ‘em in a row 
Till they cry mercy, and be of their guilt aknowe. 
The dear child must have love, 
And ever the dearer the more, 
My dear child."’ 


As soon as you have a daughter born, begin to 
gather fast for her dower; and marry her as svon as 
you are able, for maidens are unstable, my dear child. 

They didn’t hesitate to whip their children in thoee 
days, but at the same time they looked out tur their 
dowry, which latter tact was always a great comfort 
to worldly-minded husbands. But while we are on 
the subject of olden times, we will just mentien the 
etiquette which was requisite in those days fur mak- 
ing a good appearance at the dinner table. An old 
writer on manners tells a friend what he shall and 
shall not do so as to be genteel. 

“He is to keep his knife sharp, and, when he 
dines, to cut his bread, not break it, and to put none 
in his pocket; let him also, without noise, eat his 
soup with a spoon, not sup it with his mouth, and see 
that he do not leave his spoon inthedish He is 
not to lean on the tablecloth so as to dirty it, nor to 
wipe his nose on it, nor to hold his head over his 
dish, nor pick his ears, nose, nails or teeth, nor 
scratch his head, at meals, nor fill his mouth with 
more than he can hol4 in it while speaking. 

** He is to wipe bis mouth and hands on a cloth be- 
fore drinking, that he may not make the cup dirty; 
and he is to take salt with his knife, not dip bis meat 
into the salt-cellar; nor put his knife into his mouth, 
nor blow on his food. Let him taste with his fingers 
of every dish that is set before him, and when one is 
removed he must not ask for itagain. He must not 
throw his bones on the floor, but lay them neatly on 
his trencher. Let him have also a clean trencher 
and a clean knife for his cheese, and when the meal 


is over, let bim clean bis knives and put them up, 
keep his seat till he has washed, and wash without 
spitting in the basin.” Among several things notice- 
able enough to need no comment, we may find in 
these directions the origin of the horror still felt in 
all good society at sight of a man who puts his knife 
into his mouth. It comes down from the time when 
® man used his own knife in the dish that might be 
passed to others, and dipped it at will into the com- 
mon saltcellar. 

NEw YORK AND Paris.—The expensiveness, not 
to say extravagance, of living in the American me- 
tropolis, is well illustrated by a comparison of the 
food statistics of New York and Paris. In the Paris 
markets about $85,000.000 worth of fresh meats, 
poultry, game, vegetables, food, batter and eggs are 
disposed of annually. The first cost of these articles 
in New York is eight and one-half per cent less than 
the firat cost of the same articles in Paris; but what 
in the latter city is valued at $100 is retailed to the 
consumer for only $124, while in New York the same 
articles costing $91.50 are retailed to the consumers 
for $184 80 —a difference of $69 30 in favor of Paris on 
every $100 worth of produce consumed. Again there 
were required and supplied to the city of New York 
in 1863, of beeves, cows, calves, sheep and swine, an 
aggregate dressed weight of 379,124,647 pounds. 

There were also required and furnished 54,160,671 
pounds of dressed fresh meats. The aggregate first 
cost of all these was $35,081,184 37. The value of the 
poultry, game, fish, fruits, vegetables, and other 
; perishable food, was as much, if not more than that 

of the meate—amounting together to over $70,000 000, 

and for which the consumers in New York paid about 
| $140,000,000. For the same amount of food the con- 
sumers in Paris would have paid but $94,178,000—a 
saving to them of about $46,000,000 on the supplies of 
one year. That these are facts proves the existence 
of an abnormal condition of affairs. It is true labor 
is cheaper in France than in America, but food 
should be, and is, more abundant here, and the 
means of transportation from the interior to the me- 
tropolis unrivalled. The real trouble in this country 
is ‘speculation in the necessaries of life, which will 
tend to establish still higher prices in the future, 
unless the vast army of non-producing middle-men 
are driven from the field, and means taken to secure 
for the masses of this metropolis food as low in price 
as the necessities of the case will warrant. 








MUSIC-LOVING COWS. 

A writer in one of the country towns of England 
thus notes the effect of music on cows: “At ares- 
idence in this neighborhood a flower show was held 
on the lawn, which was separated by iron railings 
from a field where several! cows were grazing. When 
the band began to play, the cows, which were at a 
considerable distance, simultaneously ceased grazing, 
and came up towards the lawn, standing in a row, 
with their heads stretched over the railings, intently 
watching the band, apparently with the greatest in- 
terest and astonishment. When tke band ceased 
playing, they moved away to a distance, where they 
could gaze undisturbed by the crowd, but always re- 
turoed and watched the band when it resumed play- 
ing, with the same apparent interest and absorbed 
attention. Of course, allusions to Orpheus and the 
Beasts were plentiful among the company. The 
cows certainly seemed the most attentive part of the 
audience, and the effect of a row of fascinated cows, 
with heads over the railings, was very ludicrous.” 





A PRINTER'S ToaAst.—At a printers’ picnic, in 
Augusta, Georgia, the fullowing was among the reg- 
ular toasts: Woman—“ Rule” of our infancy; 
“* guide” of our childhood ; ‘‘ measure ” of oar yuuth ; 
“fat take” of our manhood; “star” of our hope; 
“pearl” of cur middle age; she currects the “ last 
stick,”” smooths the last “sheet,” and gives the last 
** embrace ”’ ere we “ trisket ” to the skies. 


A WONDERFUL SPRING —In Florida, near Ocola, 
there is a spring of water that covers more than an 
acre of ground, and is thirty-seven feet deep. A 
stream more than fifty feet wide flows trom it. The 
water is so clear that the form and culor of pebbles 
and leaves on the bottom can be distinctly observed. 
Steamboats of light draught can go up the stream 
fed by this spring alone, and a fleet could lie at 
anchor in the spring itself. 








A TOUGH SToRy.— Children at the Cape of Good 
Hope pick up and fill their pockets with brigut peb- 
bles, which sharp lapidaries buy from them for 
trifling sums and then sell again for fabulous 
amounts. They are diamonds, and the shrewd 
dealers prefer to pay a small sum for them to going 
and picking them up themselves. 





A sHARP ComMuUNITY.—The Oaeida Community, 
as some oue remarks, who glory in having everything 
in common, even wives and children, are very keen 
traders, and compete with the worli outside in the 
sale of tops, and j+m as keenly as any traders in the 
large cities. The Shakers ditto. 
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HuMAN Brarns.—A French writer, commenting 
on the assumption that the brain of man is heavier 
than that of woman, and tbe conclusion of female 
intellectual inferiority based on that assumption, 
says: “‘Itisa pity that the women themselves do 
not weigh brains; then, perhaps, the roles would be 


Fashion and Gossip. 


SILKS AXD SHADFS.—The snow has somewhat 
interfered with fashions, and the bad walking has 
kept our fashion leaders in doors. Among the new 
things we have noticed the past week, are some 
silks recently imported, new and stylish figured pat- 
terns. Beautiful flowers and unique designs are 
skillfally wrought, or brocaded in all the various 
tints of the natural bud and flower, on white, lav- 
ender, blue, green or black grounds. 

Among the new colors in fashionable plain silks is 
the “ pie-crust” color, which bas sometbing of a 
creamy tint; also a new shade of dark green resem- 
bling seaweed ; and an entirely new shade, both rich 
and beautiful, is the walnut shade. Jn the change- 
able silks are the gray and blue, gray and mode, and 
other combinations formed by colors that blend read- 
ily. Rich, beavy black silks are much sought after 
for street wear, and make the most elegant suits. 

Chamberry gauze, of all shades of light grounds, 
with beautiful designs in bright colors, are tempt- 
ingly spread out to win a share of admiration and 
find purchasers at this early date. Then, for home 
wear, on a clear, sunny day, there are lovely piques, 
so neat and pretty that a lady would stay at home 
for the simple purpose of wearing one; piques in 
white grounds, with small and unassuming figures 
or sprays of green leaves or tlowers—so that every 
one can find something to please. 

Organdies are not yet brought out in abundance, 
as it is early in the season for thin fabrics, but it is 
rumored that pretty styles will be exhibited later, 
and that the large figures of summer-houses, forest 
trees and shrubbery in clusters that were introduced 
last year will again be in vogue. 


BONNETS AND BONNET TRIMMINGS —The Grand 
Duchesse bonnet is a round hat of straw with a some- 
what higher crown than was worn last year, and a 
rolling brim turned up at ene side. It is trimmed 
with a scarf of black lace with a large rosette of lace 
in front and one long, wide end at the back, and or- 
naments designed as branches of coral in gilt and cut 
steel; the latest and most distinguished combination 
of black lace embroidered by hand, and cut steel or 
gilt and steel mixed. These ornaments are as bril- 
liant as diamonds. The principal novelties in the 
Trianon bonnet is a little fanchon of black lace em - 
broidered by hand and drawn full over the frame—a 
tiara of the finest cut steel forming the brim. A fall 
of embroidered lace at the back and bow, with ends 
of narrow, bright-blue velvet, ornamented with a 
steel triangle. Narrow tiea of blue velvet, and second 
strings composed of the fall of lace brought forwari 
and fastened with a steel ornament. 

Bonnet trimmings are colored blondes and colored 
tulle plain and frosted. They are particularly valu- 
able as assisting to give that harmony of color, which 
is now considered so desirable in costume. They are 
to be used, of course, for various other ornamental 
purposes, but are best adapted for the making and 
trimming of “ dress,” or summer bonnets. The new 
rage fur gilt and steel used in Paris during the past 
season, and which therefore comes to us at the 
wrong time, or just in time to be destroyed by per- 
spiration and sea air, will probably overshadow the 
nataral ornaments of summer-time, fruit and flowers. 
But there are still rome very charming wreaths used 
of lily of the valley, small buds and leaves of the wild 
rose and pretty arrangements of natural grasses. 
The latter are exquisite with a few fire-flies among 
them, upon black lace bonnets. 


GLOVES FOR SPRING WEAR.—Kid gloves, for 

spring wear, are brought out in several new colors, 
as well as new shades of the old and standard colors. 
Among the novelties are.wood colors of different 
shades that have fuund many admirers. One is the 
exact shade of hard wood from which the bark has 
been taken, leaving it exposed to storm and sunshine. 
Another is that peculiar tint of brown that forest 
leaves have when found on the ground in winter, 
and the curled silk forming the tassels, to match, 
resemble these leaves crumbled to fine particles. 
The new gloves are in each shade of the “wood 
color.” Tan color from the highest possible shade to 
the dark russet tan. There is an entirely new shade 
of green in kid, to be worn with spring toilets, and 
which has a pink shade. There is also a new shade 
of purple having a red tint, and the invisible purple, 
“Feu,” or fire-color, was introduced last fall, but 
does not become popular. A new shade of light gray 
will be the leading color in light gloves for spring; 
then there is the French gray, in all shades. A new 
shade of lilac, having a pink tint, is fashionable in 
kid. Among the new light colors are pale amber and 
cream color, and a pale straw color, an orange shade 
of salmon, also a new shade of sea-green, and a 
lavender having a tint of pink. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—Detroit streets are 
flooded because of the obstruction of the sewers by 
cast-off hoop-skirts.——Mrs. Juhn Morrissey drives 
in a coach richly trimmed with gold, silver and silk, 
and valued at $2000. The horses are presents to 
Mrs. Morrissey from Commodore Vanderbilt and an- 
other New York gentleman, and carry harnesses 
mounted in gold and silver, costing $1000. Young 
Morrissey rides a stallion not much larger than a 
Shetland pony, that can make his mile in 2 49 —— 
Wm. Shore, once affianced to Florence Nightingale, 
died in Wi-consin the other day.—lItalian papers 


“ spend their august honeymoon in Naples.” Strange 
as it may appear, this ‘‘ august” honeymoon occars in 
April.—A woman in Chili threw her husband over 
a precipice. When he seized a shrub to save him- 
self, she cut the tendons of his fore-arm, and down 
be went to his death. She is in jail for fifteen yeara, 
and the monotony of her imprisonment is varied by 
one hundred lashes administered monthly.— The 
new little round hats in Paris are worn on the eye- 
brows, much to the distress of the clergy, who, when 
the pretty wearers flocked round the altar on Ash 
Wednesday for a pinch of ashes on their foreheads, 
were obliged to daub it on their aigrettes or their 
nores. Many of the officiating priests were so acan- 
dalized that they put on no ashes at all ——Aproms 
of fashionable church-going in Paris, a correspondent 
gives a bit of conversation: “ How did you like the 
sermon yesterday?” inquired Mme. A. of Mme. B. 
“Not over much; there were but few pretty toilrts 
there.”"——Le Follet mentions a ramor that larger 
bonnets are coming into fashion again. 


AN OLD CASE REVIVED. 


The elopement of Miss Boker, the daughter of a 
rich wine merchant, with John Dean, her father's 
coachinan, furnished gossip for New York newspapers 
some,years since, and many of our readers doubtless 
remomber it. The matter is recalled by a libel suit 
just brought by Mrs. Dean against Mr. Moses 8. 
Beach, formerly proprietor of the New York San. 
The alleged libel was the publication in the San on 
the 25th of March, 1867, of an article copied from the 
Washington National Intelligencer, and bearing the 
title, “The Dean- Boker Marriage—a mournful Trag- 
edy.” The tenor of tbe piece was to the effect that 
this belle of Fifth Avenue deserted her parents for 
the coachman, and on a subsequent development of 
the fact, that she had been disinberited, that her 
husband ill-treated her; that sbe had deacended to 
the lowest depths of degradation and misery; that 
she had been taken intoa Magdalen asylum, from 
which she had fled, and was afterwards found in low 
groggeries and ‘ drinkeries.” The plaintiff denies 
these allegations, one and all, except the marriage. 
Mr. Beach, in explanation, says that the article in 
question was copied by the night editor; and that 
when visited by the plaiutiffs lawyer, he had pub 
lished two contradictions. The trial resulted in the 
acquittal of Mr. Beach. 





SACREDNESS OF TEARS. 


There is a sacredness in tears. They are not a mark 
of weakness, but of power. They epeak more elo- 
quently than ten thousand tongues. They are the 
uiesseugers of overwhelming grief, of deep contri- 
tion, of unspeakable love. If there were wanting 
any argument to prove that man is not mortal, we 
would look for it in the strong, convulsive motions of 
the breast, when the fountains of feeling are rising, 
and when tears are gushing forth in crystal fountains. 
O, speak not harshly to the stricken one, weeping in 
silence. Break nct the solemnity by rude laughter 
or intrusive footsteps. Despise not woman’s tears— 
they are what make her an angel. Sc: ff not that the 
stern heart of manhood is sometimes melted to tears 
of sympathy—they are what help to elevate him 
above the brute. We love to see the tear of aff c- 
tion. They are painful tokens, but still most holy. 
There is a pleasure in tears—an actual pleasure. If 
there were no one on earth to sbed a tear for us, we 
should be loth to live; and if no one should weep 
over our grave, we cuuld never die in peace. 








A CAREFUL LANDLORD.—A French paper relates 
a story of a mizerly landlord who rents his house, 
furnished, in fragments. A literary man lately ap- 
plied to him for the rooms upon one floor. The own- 
er, having learned the cccupation of the applicant, 
expressed his satisfaction, as the business did nt 
make a noise or endanger the foundations, “ and,” 
he added, “‘ you are absent all day?” ‘Oa the con- 
trary, 1 am at home a!l the time.” The landlord 
upon this absolutely refosed to let bim have the 
floor, ‘‘ because yeu people who never go out wear 
out the furniture.” 


BALLOv's MONTHLY MAGAZINE for April, enlarg- 
ed and beautitied, is on ovrtable. Always welcome 
—doubly so this nonth. We, ourself, generally have 
to sip and skip, bu: this time we studied * Norwegian 
Architecture,” and learned usetul facts about Nor- 
way—bathed in ‘* Nymphs’ Grottoat —_ ”—actual- 
ly read, word for vord, about * , but not 
caught,” etc.--then laugbed at the prince’s “rear 
view of an elephent and the elephant’s rear view of 
a prince.” Now, Elliott, Thomes & Tglbot, that is 
saving considerable for you and the pronoun “ we.”-- 
The Independent Press. 








A DELICATE PIECE OF LACE —A native of India 
has woven a piece of lace ten yards Jong and one 
yard wide, which weighs but a trifle more than two 
ounces, and can easily be passed through a small 
finger-ring. It is a question whether the ring or the 
lace would be the most efficient protection of the 
wearer against the cold. 





Our PoRTFOLIO.—Oorself binding Portfolio, which 
wiil hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLaG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book,which he 
can open at any desired page. We farnish them at 











reversed.” 


announce that Prince Humbert and his bride will 


this office, fur $1.00, or send them by mail, postpaid, 
for $1.25. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 





BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 
aes 


There is a meadow, verdurous and fair, 
Blown o'er with waves of purest summer air, 
Its undulations, sweeping green and broad, 
Are irrigated from the throne of God. 


With walls of precious stones it is enclosed, 

Of agates and pure amethysts comp sed ; 

Its sapphire gates, with nameless gems enwrought, 
Glow with the morn‘s imprisoned splendor caught. 


Within its consecrate domain doth dwell 

All purity, and every hallowed spell 

Brroods o'er and stirs its music-pregnant air 

In song divine, and love's most saintly prayer. 


And here, from danger safe, are restful bowers, 
Rife with the perfume of most beauteous flowers, 
Lilies snow-white, roses and amaranths fair, 

With sweet forget-me-nots and violets rare. 


All gentle birds amid its foliage glance, 

And rarer ones of song its joys enhance, 

Meek doves, white-plumaged, fold their silver wings 
To rest beside its clear and gurgling springs. 


Here rills meandrous, sing their dulcet tunes, 
Echoes delightful from primeval Junes, 

Soft cherub voices rise upon the breeze, 

And snow-white lambs lie down beneath is trees. 


It is all peaceful in those sheltering shades, 
With love's assurance where no fear invad.s; 
The leafy murmurs fall upon the ear, 

Like music-strains from some celestial sphere. 


And it is ever warm and summery there, 
Unswept by wintry blasts the landscape fair; 
In melody beside the sylvan way, 

Fountains continual toss their rainbow spray. 


How blest are they who ever dwell secure 
Within its calm retreats—its precincts pure! 
A charm encircles that dispels all fears, 
Fure as the snow that melts in crystal tears. 


It is so sweet to rest within those bowers, 
Lulled by the cadence of the passing hours, 
To roam upon its gently-sloping hills, 

And drink cool water from its singing rills. 


So sweet to feel that here no foe can come, 
No alien yearnings for a far-off home, 

No vain regrets in phantom forms arrayed, 
No love repulsed, no confidence betrayed. 


The fairest spot on all this green earth broad, 

An outgrowth from the city of our God,— 

Its paths convergent in one radiant line, 

Tend ever inward to their source divine. 
SOOO 
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YOR GOLDEN QEART s 
The Fortunes of Virginie Cliffe. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 








CHAPTER IX. 
FLIGHT. 


INGULARLY enough, Mr. Dor- 
chester had never asked Virginie 
any explanation as to how she 
had happened to be exposed on the 
day which had brougbt her to his 
care; and Virginie had never felt 
quite like explaining it. For, in 
order that he should clearly un- 
derstand it, she must say some- 
thing of Julius Brent, and this 
she shrank from doing. Perhaps 
she was foolishly sensitive; but 
you do not quite realize, I think, 
how much she valued Hunt Dor- 
chester’s good opinion. 

And Mr. Dorchester had too 
much delicacy to ask her any 
questions. He felt sure that the subject of her past 
was, for some reason, a disagreeable topic to her, and 
she had inspired him with sufficient confidence in 
her goodness and purity to make him willing to wait 
the time when she should of her own free-will reveal 
everything, 

The next morning after the interview between 
Virginie and Hunt, Jane brought the morning paper 
into the library. Virginie had risen early, oppressed 
by some dim but unexplained foreboding which would 
nut let her sleep. 

None of the family were down, and Virginie un- 
folled the still damp sheet, and ran her eye down 
the columns. Suddenly the lines seemed to swim 
together, a mist rose before her eyes, and there was 
& sense of suffucation in her throat. 

She rose to her feet, staggered to the window and 
flung up the sash. The cool sharp air of the frosty 
morning gave her strength. She went back to her 
seat, picked up the paper, and read the paragraph 
which fullows: 











THE EF 


“Five HUNDRED DOLLARS’ REWARD 


“Will be paid for information which will lead to 
the discovery of a young girl who bas been teaching 
the district school of Elmville, in this State. She has 
passed there under the name of Janet Brown. She 
is rather slight, scarcely of medium height, with 
brown eyes and hair, and a clear complexion. If 
this should charce to meet her eye, she will hear 
something to her advantage by calling on X. J. G., 
No. 118, B. street, New York.” 


Virginie read it over twice, and her face grew very 
pale and set, 

“Itisatrap,” she said to herself; “atrap he has 
laid that I may be enticed again to the city. He bas 
lost track of me, thank Heaven! But now he will 
tind it again, for five hundred dollars is tempting, 
and—and—yes, if Mr. Dorchester should read this 
paragrapb, as probably he will, he would recognize 
me at once by the description.” 

She dropped the paper, and went back to her 
chamber to think. She had intended returning to 
Elmville that very week, but now, of course it was 
impossible. Advertised as she was, she did not dare 
go there, for Julius Brent would find her there 
readily enough. 

While she was thinking, she saw Mr. Dorchester 
ride out of the yard, and she heard him say to the 
groom, as he was riding out of the gate which the 
groom was holding open: 

“*T shall be back before sunset, John, but tell Mrs. 
Anderson she need not wait dinner forme. I shall 
dine at Salisbury.” 

Virginie felt glad to see him go, and yet for a few 
moments it seemed as if her heart would burst, when 
she realized that perhaps this was the last time she 
would ever hear his voice. But she controlled her- 
self, and went down to breakfast very calm. 

After the meal was over, she spoke to Mrs. Ander- 
son, and after thanking her for her kindness, and 
desiring her to say to Mr. Dorchester that her grat- 
itude towards him was strong as her life, she an- 
nounced her intention of going away. 

Mrs. Anderson demurred. 

«* My dear child, you are not strong enough!” she 
said, imperatively. 
he knowed it; and Mr. Hunt will be out of temper 
with me if 1 let you go. I know he will.” 

** It is necessary I should go,” said Virginie, with 
quiet decision, ‘‘and you qill not try to keep me. 
Heaven knows how hard it is for me never to find 
rest!” 

Something in the sweet, pathetic voice touched a 
chord of sympathy in Mrs. Anderson’s bosom. She 

put out her stout arms and drew Virginie into them. 

“My poor little girl!” she said, tenderly; ‘I wish 
I knew what it was that troubles you. You are just 
the age my own Hattie would have been, and she has 
been seyen years in her grave; and somehow when I 
look at you, I think of her, and my heart grows soft 
as wax. But there, dear, if you must go, you must, 
and the Lord take care of you!” 

Virginie put on her hat and shawl, and John in- 
sisted on driving her tothe depot. Mrs, Anderson 
had told him she was going. 

* Where shall I tell the master you have gone to?” 
asked the man, respectfully, as he was turning his 
horses homeward, after leaving her on the platform 
of the busy depot. 

‘* You need not tell him,” she answered, a little 
sadly. ‘It will be nothing to him, and it is uncer- 
tain where I shall stay.” 

‘Mighty queer gal that!” said John to himself, as 
he rode homeward—“ mighty queer. Should think 
something was out of kiiter in her upper story, if I 
didn’t know better. Wall, taint none of my affairs, I 
spose. Git up there,Tom! Git up, Bill!” 





Of course Mr. Walker’s folks were greatiy alarmed 
and anxious over Virginie’s prolonged stay. Nick 
had harnessed Lightning and ridden over to the vil- 
lage for her just after dusk of the day she had left 
the farm. He stopped in to see Sally Barker a few 
moments, and then went to Miss Jones’s shop. 

But Miss Jones was very sure that she had not 
seen anything of “a gal with blue ribbings on her 
hat, and pritty as a pictur, otherways;” for that was 
Nick’s description of Virginie. No person had been 
there that day with blue ribbons, except old Miss 
Spikenard, and blue didn’t become her, she was so 
sallow. Miss Jones said she noticed that Miss Spike- 
nard’s nose looked a deeper purple than ever, and it 
was all owing to that blue ribbon. 

“For blue, you know, Mr. Walker,” said the milli- 
ner, “don’t become anybody except folks with clear 
skins that haint got too much yaller in ’em.” 

Nick assented, and hurried off to look through all 
the stores, and the post-office, and the one tavern— 
yes, he even looked into the barber’s shop. ‘ Didn’t 
know but what she might want her hair cut a bit,” 
he said to himself, by way of excuse. 

But his search was unsuccessful, and he went back 


home very much depressed, and very greatly dissat- | 


istied with himself and everybody else. 
‘‘Dearful suz!” exclaimed Mrs. Walker, when he 
told her the result of his drive; ‘‘there’s something 


dreadful strange about that gal! I allus thought | 


she’d disappear in some mysterious way or ruther. 


| She come to us singular, and she’s left us full as 
singular as she come. I do hope she’s got under | 


shelter afore this storm come up. She never could 
weather if. It’s as much as I should want to do to 
stand aginst this wind, and she haint bigger than a 
pint of cider.” 

“ She’s big enough,” said Nick, with emphasis. 
“¥ hate an elephant!” 


F OUR UNION. 


‘The doctor would raise Cain if 


“Where'd you ever see one, child?” asked his 
mother. 

‘*In the geograpby, and that’s enuff for me. Well, 
mother, 1 brought her here, and I aint a gwine to 
give her up this way. She’d never have left us in 
this ere style of ber own tree-will, now you may bet 
your eyes! I’m her gardeen, in sort, you uander- 
stand, and it’s my duty to Luntherup. And I'm a 
gwine todoit! LI shall be off in the morning afore 
anybody’s op—” 

* Nick,” said his father, “that wood ought to be 
hauled out of the woods.” 

**Drat the wood! J’ve got five hundred dollars in 
the bank, and five hundred more let to the town, and 
I’ve got a yoke of steers that’!l bring over a couple of 
hundred more, and then there’s Lightning and 
Thunder besides; and them two borses is worth all 
the way from three to five hundred; and I guess if I 
do lay still a few days, Ishan’t come onto the town 
not this pull.” 

“That’s the talk, Nick!” said Mrs Walker, who 
always made it a point to go agaivst her husband in 
everything. ‘It is yer duty to look after her, seeing 
as you brung her here. And once I did hope that 
you and she would kinder take a shine to one and 
tother; but law! I give that idee up some time ago. 
For she’s go little, and you’re sech a great ongainly 
critter, that you’d squeeze the breath out of her if 
you undertook to hug her.” 

“O, these little wimmen will stand a consarned 
sight of hugging, if it’s only somebody they like that’s 
a doing of it; but I allus knowed I wasn’t none of 
her kind. She’s a lady—refined clean to her fingers’ 
ends, and 1’m nothing but a country clown; and I 
haint such a fool as to think you can jine chany and 
brown airthern and make a suitable dish out of it. 
But I’m a friend to her, and if anybody has been and 
misabused her in any way, it wont be good for their 
constitutions and by-laws if I git my paws onto em.” 

The next morning, Nick set out on his search, but 
it was a fruitless one. Nobody could give him any 
information. He rode all over the country for a 
circuit of twenty miles and more; and the very next 
morning after Virginie’s departure from Dorchester 
Lodge, he drove Lightning up to the gate of Mr. 
Dorchester’s residence. 

“This is rather a slick-looking place, aint it, 
Lightning?” said he, covering the beast with a 
blanket; “but they’ve got a big-headed dog there. 
Reckon he’s kept to watch the clothes line. I won- 
der if they know anything about her, here?” 

Dorchester’s horse was harnessed and waiting his 
master at the side door, and Dorchester himself came 
out, just as Nick was about to apply his knuckles to 
the door. 

** Mornin’, captin!” said Nick, bowing. ‘“ Reckon 
you haint seen nothing of a gal with blue ribbings on 
her hat, and pritty as a pictur otherways, have ye?” 

Dorchester eyed him sharply, and asked him into 
the room he had just left. 1t is unnecessary to give 
their conversation in detail. Suffice it to say that 
each told the other all he knew of Virginie, and 
when it was all summed up, it was very little. 

“ Wall,” said Nick, ‘‘ 1’m glad she’s safe, for I sup- 
pose she is, somewheres; and the Lord knows where 
that is. It’s purty evident, captin, that she thinks 
it’s best for her to git out of these diggings, and she’s 
been and done it; and I spose that all there is left 
for you and I to do is to jest mind our own bizness, 
and let her go.” ; 

** If we were sure that she was in no danger,” said 
Hunt, musingly. ‘“ But she has somehow seemed to 
me like a person who was expecting danger of some 
kind—in fact, as if she might have some enemy who 
was bent upon her ruin.” 

“ Jest what marm said, only she didn’t say it jest 
that way. Marm haint never been to collidge, ye 
see. But she sed that the gal was allus afeard of 
every stranger that she seed a coming, and that she 
acted as if there was somebody a hunting of her—jest 
as a dog hunts a fox.” 

Nick accepted Dorchester’s invitation to ride over 
to the depot with him; and there they made inqui- 
ries regarding Virginie. But the master could tell 
them nothing beyond the fact that she went away 
on the northern express. She did not purchase a 
ticket. 

Nick was sure that she bad some money, for only 
two weeks before he had paid her for teaching the 
school; so she was not destitute of money. 


Honest Nick went home, and went on with his | 


wood hauling, and Mr. Dorchester left home, and 
took to haunting railway depots and intelligence 


oftices in all the large cities, in the hope of seeing | 


again the face of Virginie Cliffe. And so it happened 
that he never read the advertisement in the Sun, 
and never knew that there was a price set on the 
woman who was 80 dear to him. 


CHAPTER X. 
OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


VIRGINIE CLIFFE went to Philadelphia. She knew 
no one in all the city, and she hoped that in the 





whirl and bustle of the place she should escape ob- 
servation. She got board on a retired street, and 
sought for employment. She did not try for a place 
as a teacher; she did not wish to be brought in any 
way into notice. 

The intelligencé office farnished her a place as 
chambermaid in one of the hotels. Her work was 


not very hard, and she seldom saw any of the guests. | 


She dressed with exceeding plainness, and wore all 


her abandant hair tucked into a close net; but noth- ' 


ing could destroy the beauty which was her birth- 
right. 


She found a fast friend in Mary Steele, a young 
girl whose motber lived a little out of the city, and 
who was a waiter in the same hotel where Virginie 
worked. The two girls roomed together, and were 
quite as intimate as girls are apt to be. Virginie had 
had many more advantages than Mary, but Mary 
was naturally quick and intelligent, and there vasa 
sort ot innate refinement about her which does not 
often belong to girls of her class. 

Mary’s great trouble was her brother Jack—a wild, 
reckless young man, who kept rather bad company, 
and gambled to some extent. 

One night, when Virginie had been in her situation 
about two months, she was roused from her bed by 
the cry of fire! The girls slept on the third floor, and 
of course they lost no time in throwing on their 
clothes, and hurrying down the stairs. 

The hotel was on tire, and the devouring element 
had made considerable progress when Virginie and 
Mary reached the yard in front. 

The whole household was assembled there, and the 
engines, and the usual crowd with them, were play- 
ing on the surrounding buildings. The Jandlord, 
breathless and excited, ran through the crowd, look- 
ing to see if all his guests were there. 

“The north wing!” he cried; “ has any one called 
the lodgers in the north wing?” 

“IT sent Peter to do it,” said the porter. 

Peter was instantly sought out, and wore a very 
shame- faced expression. 

“You see the fire was so hot it sizzled me shin,” 
said he, ‘‘and I've got a wife and children, yer honor, 
and I darsent leave ’em widders.” 

“My God!” cried the landlord. “Then they are 
lost! for the flames are already bursting out of the 
roof of the north wing. And there is where we put 
that pair on their bridal tour, too! A sorry bridal 
night tor them!” . 

Virginie heard, and a thrill of horror pierced her 
heart. She had seen tho beautiful young bride—her 
face so fair, and sweet, and untrovbled, as she leaned 
on the arm of her new-made husband. Perhaps it 
was the thought of ber which moved the girl to for- 
get herself, and perhaps it was the broad love of hu- 
manity which was a part ot her noble nature. 

She wrapped her wocllen shaw! closely about her, 
and entered the blazing building. Scores of hands 
were outstretched to prevent her, but she did not 
heed them. 

“Let me go,” she said, to one oki man who held 
herarm. ‘ There are many lives in danger, and if I 
perish, there is no one to feel sorrowful.” 

She ran along the passage like a squirrel, climbed 
the stairs, which were already waxing bot, anil 
reached the second floor of the north wing. The 
third floor was a hall, and there were no bed-cham- 
bers, of course, on that floor. 

She knocked successively at each door, opening 
those of which she had the keys, and thus making 
sure of rousing their occupants. 

The last room in the end of the wing was the last 
room on that floor, No. 137. She distinctly remem- 
bered hearing the clerk say, that afternoon, to one of 
the waiters: 

* Fresh towels and hot water for 137. Gentleman 
of consequence there, judging from his appearance.” 

The flames were raging fearfully between her and 
that chamber, but she made a bold effort to leap 
through them. The heat twice drove her back, but 
the third time she reached the door. The key to it 
was in her hand, and she flung open the door and 
stepped into the chamber. 

Tbe gas was burning, the room was fu!l of smoke, 
and the man on the bed was breathing heavily. Her 
call did not rouse him. She went to the bedside, and 
in the dim light of the gas, and the red terror of the 
flames outside, she saw the face of Julius Brent. 

Do you wonder that for an instant a strong temp- 
tation assailed her? There lay the man who had 
the power to ruin forever her reputation—who was 
bent upon doing it—who had been her one bitter 
enemy. But for him, she might now have been shel- 
tered in a happy home. 

Virginie was only human, and for one brief instant 
of time the wish was born in her sou) that she had 
suffered No. 137 to remain unmolested. Only for an 
instant, and then the sinful wish died and was buried. 
She caught the lethargic sleeper by the shoulder, and 
shook him with #1 her strength. 

“Rouse! rouse!” she cried. “The houre is on 
fire, and there is not a moment to lose!” 

He started up, and for one second they were face 
to face. But before he could utter one word, she 
turned and fied through the flame, and the terrible 
heat, and on, she scarcely knew whither. Her sole 
wish was not to come agaip in contact with him. 

As she sped along the ccrridor leading from the 
north wing to the central passage, she encountered 
many of the persons sbe had avakened; and just as 
she was going to turn to go down the back stairway, 
she met a gentleman and lady who had tried that 
way and found it impracticable. 

To the surprise of Virginie, the gentleman uttered 
an exclamation,and the next moment she was folded 
in bis arms, and be was raini: g kisses upon her lips. 

** My own little Virginie! My darling!” he cried, 
rapturonsly. ‘‘Found at last! and I have been so 
anxious about you, and have searched so long and 80 
fruitlessly for you!” 

He paused, but Virginie had recognized, with a 
thrill of joy, the voice of Mr. Armitage. She litted 
her eyes to bis face, but she saw scarcely a feature, 
for her gaze went beyond, and revealed to her that 
the lady just behind him was bis wife. The beanti- 
ful face of Mrs. Armitage wore an expression of rage 
and hatred which made it absolutely demoniac. 
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A cold shiver ran over Virginie, for there was; After Virginie’s sudden departure, he had been a sweeping garments brushed bim, and she distinctly 
murder in the great blue eyes of the woman she had | great deal absent from home, and Mrs. Armitage was heard the reply to some question he had asked: 
once thought only a little lower than the angels. right in her conjecture that he was seeking the girl.| ‘Yes, sbe is here. Do you wish to see her?” 

Sbe broke away from Mr. Armitage without a} But all his efforts were in vain; he never got asingle| Then he entered the house quickly, and the door 
word, and flew to the stairway, unmindful of the clue which could lead to the information of her | closed behind him. 
flame and smoke which had deterred the others from | retreat. Mrs. Armitage shut her sma!] hand until the nails 
seeking that mode of egress. And as she passed Mre. | Mrs, Armitage was a proud, passionate woman, | cut the delicate flesh, and signalling a car, she rode 
Armitage, the lady seized her arm, and hissed into | and there ran beneath her white, cool skin the fiery | down the street she had just traversed. She must 
her ear a single word—the foulest epithet with which | blood of a Spanish grandmother. She was capable see the landlord, also. She only hoped he had not 
one woman can brand another! | of hatred as intense as it is in the power of woman to! left his place by the ruins, for if he had, she might 

Virginie reached the foot of the stairs, and ran | feel, and there wasa vein of cruelty in her disposition find it difficult to get on track of him. 
along the narrow passage which led tothe backyard. | which her sheltered, tenderly cared-for life bad never; He was just going, when she reached the place; 
She scarcely thought of the danger she was in from | developed and made visible. | and he was a little cross at being stopped by a woman 
the fire—her brain was confused, and whirling with She had never liked Virginie. 





























had called up. 


She made her escape, and just as she did so, Mary | will, and thus cut down the portion of Julius. And‘ tact. She had seen a girl at his house who impressed 
Steele came hurrying around the house. She was in! after that, as the girl grew older, she was jealous of her favorably, and she would like to see if she would 
search of Virginie, and greeted her with joy, for she her beauty. This sentiment, at first, was only the, be willing to live out. She did not, untortunately, 
had felt almost sure that her friend would not get out ; feeling of envy which one beautiful woman experi- | know her name. If Landlord B—— could only tell 


of the north wing alive. 


The landlord was standing by, and gave Virginie preferred; but by-and-by it grew to a passion of | lowed a description of Virginie. 


an approving nod. 


** You are a brave girl,” he said, warmly. “ You , Suspic ion that Virginie’s loveliness had won the 
have saved a score of lives! And when I get set up. ' heart of Paul Armitage from his wife! Perhaps she 
again—if this cursed fire leaves me anything to set | ; would not so soon have reached this point, had it 
up on—I’ll give you as good a place as I have at my , not been fur the artfully hinted suggestions of Julius. 


disposal.” 
‘She will go home with me,” said Mary. 
live at 112 Forty— street.”’ 


* Just so,” said the landlord, who was a very kind- | deemed it the more easy of attainment if bis mother 
hearted man, and who had soul enough to feel inter- | was enlisted against her. And perhaps it is not best 
ested in the people who worked for him. “I’ll| to deny that pecuniary considerations influenced 


remember.” 


Poor Mary Steele reached home to find her mother | wanted Mr. Armitage’s money. 
almost distracted. Jack the prodigal had comwmit- | of Virginie, he had confidently counted on being sole 
ted forgery. It was a small affair, but the man’ heir after his mother; but since then, doubts had 
whose name he had used was a vindictive fellow—a crept in, as he noted the growing attachment of bis 


former suitor of Mary’s—and having been discarded, 
he had done his best to secure his revenge by leading 


the brother into bad company, and fostering his love | as well as it was possible for him to love any one be- 


of wine and cards. 

Jack had got into debt, and his‘creditors pressed 
him so sorely that he had been driven to forging 
Allston’s name. It was discovered, and Allston had 
bim at once arrested. But, perhaps by way of show- 


ing the family how very helpless they were, he had | argued; but if she would not marry him, that altered 
offered to withdraw the charge against Jack, if they the case, and he desired to make her character as 
would pay him the sum of five hundred dollars with- 


in five days. He might as well have asked them to 


give him the moon—they had quite as reasonable a/} 


prospect of being able to comply with one demand as 
with the other. 
Mary was thrown into the wildest distress by the 


tidings her mother communicated, and nothing that‘ jvint heir with himself, the whole fortune would be 
Virginie could say would assuage her grief. Jack,| more than equal to that which Miss Wilmington 
her dear brother Jack, must go to prison, to waste i would bring him. 
the best years of his life ina dreary cell, and come could induce Virginie to become his—not even falling 
forth at last—if indeed he survived the terrible ordeal . into his power through being regarded as a thief - his 
—ruined in name, broken in health, and crushed in ° tactics changed, and his principal object was to set 


spirit forever! 


In witnessing the anguish of her friends, Virginie aid in securing his revenge. 


almost forgot her own troubles. She gave scarcely a 
thought to the fact of her having seen Julius Brent; 


she did not even speculate upon the possibility of his and she laid her plans accordingly. 


; 


discovering her retreat, and dragging her forth t» 
shame and imprisonment; for, in pitying poor Jack 


“We self was a question; but after Virginie bad refused 








i 


for the sake of his mother and sister, she forgot to ' 
realise that her case and Jack’s were something 


alike, only Jack was guilty and she was innocent. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


Mr. ard Mrs. Armitage, Julius Brent and Nan 
Wilmington had cume to Philadelphia to attend the 
’ wedding of Fanvie Bruce, a niece of Mrs. Armitage. 
The Bruces resided in Chester, and the wedding was 
to be attended with great ec/at, for the parties were 
both wealthy and aristocratic. 

Miss Wilmington had never before been in Phil- 
adeiphia, and the party had arranged to stop a few 
days in that city, that she might see the curiosities. 
They had arrived only the day before the fire, and 
would atop two days longer. 

The hotel where they had lodged was not wholly 
burned; the fire department had done their duty 
nobly, and quite a large part of the building remained 
standing; but theestablishment was of course broken 
up, and our acquaintances went to the Continental. 

Mrs. Armitage was alert and watchful. For a long 
time she had been more like a detective officer than 
like the happy wife of an honorable man. Mr. Armi- 
tage had never been quite himself since the flight of 
Virginie Cliffe ‘from hig -house. He had been ab- 
stracted and distrait in his manner—cold, his wife 
said to herself—and all her charms were powerless to 
win from him one word of admiration. Once he 
had gioried in her beauty; her fascmations bad been 
powerful enough to make him forget everything— 
almost honor itself--but of late he had seemed utter- 
ly ignorant of the fact that his wife was one of the 
most beautiful women in the city, and that she was 
trying harder to please bim than she had tried even 
in the days of their courtship. 

When he had been all devotion to her, Eilith 
Armitage was comparatively cold; but the moment 
he showed signs of cooling towards her, the fiercely 
aggressive nature of the woman asserted itself, and 
made her wild to win him back again. Sometimes 
she had thought she did not love him; she had 
laughed at love as the pastime of schoolgirls and 
sentimental youths; but now she knew the depth of 
her love for him by the sharp pain the thought of 
his increasing indifference gave her. 





Mr. Armitage might remember ber too largely in his 


ences when she sees another younger than herself, 


| jealousy and hatred which had for its basis the foul 


Whether the young man believed this thing him- 


his overtures, he thirsted for revenge upon ber, and 


somewhat the unprincipled heart of Brent. He 
Before the coming 


stepfather tor the young girl. 
To do Julius Brent justice, he had loved Virginie 


sides himself, ard at one time he would have married 
her, if she would have consented. 

If Mr. Armitage gave her a portion of his property, 
and she married Julius, why, it would be the same 
as though he were the sole legatee, the young man 


black ds possible. 

You see what an unprincipled, selfish young scamp 
he was. Engaged to one woman, he was ready to 
break with her if he could win the love of the girl 
who had enlisted his affections, such as they were, 
well knowing that if Mr. Armitage made Virginie 


But when he found that nothing 


his stepfather and his mother against her, and thus 


Mrs. Armitage judged rightly that her husband 
would endeavor to diseover Virginie’s whereabouts, 


She bad in one of her trunks several masquerade 
dresses which she was carrying to Bruce Huuse, in 
anticipation of a grand bal masque which was to 
fourm one of the features uf the entertainment after 
the wedding; and selecting trom these an old hood 
and cloak, and a wig of coarse black hair, by way of 
disguise, she awaited with impatience the movements 
of her husband. She was in just that frame of mind 
to do a desperate thing and not stop to allow con- 
science to assert itself. 

Atter breakfast, Mr. Armitage excused himself on 
the plea of “ a little business matter to attend to,” 
and left the house. Mrs. Armitage hurried on the 
old hood and cloak, and the wig of coarse hair cov- 
ered entirely her abundant light-colored tresses, and 
metamorphosed her completely. 

Her greatest fear was that. her husband had got 
out of sight; but her sharp eyes soon discovered him, 
several blocks ahead of her, walking along with a 
quick, nervous step which betokened his frame of 
mind exactly. She did not wish to overtake him— 
only to keep himin view. And she felt pretty sure 
that he had started out to find the landlord of the 
burnt hotel, in order to make inquiries. Mrs. Armi- 


tage was shrewd at guessing, and directly be turned | 


into the street where the hotel was. The landlord 
was there, superintending the removal of some of 
the furniture which had been saved, and Mr. Armi- 
tage went up to him. 

Mrs. Armitage entered a shop on the opposite side 
of the street, and exhausted the patience of the shop- 
man by tossing over the ribbons and laces after a 
particular shade of pink ribbon which she finally 
succeeded in discovering, after which she purchased 
w couple of yards, and left it on the counter when 
she went out of the shop. 

Armitage had left the landlord, and was walking 
briskly up the street. His wife followed. It wasa 
long and somewhat devious way, but Mrs. Armitage 
never thought of being weary. 

He stopped, at last, at 112 Forty— street, and 
rapped. it was a small tenement house, and Mrs. 
Armitage noticed—women are particular about those 
things, you know—that there were white curtains to 
the windows, and a couple of flower-pots on a stand 
just inside. One of them held a luxuriant English 
ivy, the other a monthly damask rose in full bloom. 

To the woman waiting there, it seemed ages before 
any one came to the door, and when at last the sum- 
mons was answered, Mrs. Armitage was just passing 


In the first place, in an old hood and such a seedy-looking old cloak, 
the rash of emotion the conduct of Mrs. Armitage | she was jealous of her for her son’s sake; she feared made in the fashion of his great grandmother's day. 


, Mrs. Armitage conducted her examination with 


: her, he would be conferring such a tavor. Then fol- 


“O hol” said Mr. B—, “that was Janet Brown. 
Good girl, very. Been with me only a short time. 
Let me see. She’s with Mary Steele, No.—No.—No. 
112 Forty— street. Strange I eouldn’t seem to re- 
member the number, for I’ve just directed a gentle- 
man there. Reckon he’s taken with her pretty face. 
These good looks go a great ways with most people, 
you know.” 

Of course Mrs. Armitage said yes, she knew, and 
then she returned to herhctel. Juliusand Miss Wil- 
mington had gone out to Fairmount, and Mr. Armi- 
tage had not yet returned. 

Mrs. Armitage threw aside her disguise, and sat 
down to think. Her forebead was knotted, her lips 
com pressed, and her face hard and set. 

She rose and paced slowly the length of the chamber 
several times, a habit of hers when excited. At last 
she stopped, and spoke in a low voice, as if answering 
some important question. 

“Yes, I will do it! and let the consequences be 
what they may, I will not flinch.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Armitage had been ushered into 
the plain little parlor of Mrs. Steele, and Virginie 
came down to meet him. 

He greeted her with the utmost tenderness, but 
there was no show of passion as there had been the 
previous night; evidently he had schooled himself to 
be cool and circumspect. 

**My dear child,” he said, after the first words of 
welcome were spoken between them, “‘are you glad 
to see me?” 

** Indeed I am very glad.” 

“O Virginie, why did you go away? I have been 
80 lonely without you!” 

* IT could not stay. You know how it was. I was 
suspected, and Julius threatened me. If I had re- 
mained I should have been in prison now, probably. 
I know it was cowardly to flee, but—but I am no 
heroine—only a timid, foolish little girl; and I never 
could have survived the shame and disgrace of a 
public trial.” 

‘*My poor little darling! I knowhow very dis- 
agreeable everything was, but no one who knew you 
could have believed you guilty. I doubt if a case 
could have been made out against you. Even if there 
had been, my influence would have-done not a little 
towards securing your release.”’ 

But the disgrace would have been the same. You 
could not have cleared my name from the shadow of 
suspicion which hung over it; and to live suspected 
every day and hour would have been more than I 
could bear, and I ran away and left it all.” 

She smiled, but it was the very ghost of a smile, 
and pained Mr. Armitage more than tears. 

‘*] tear you have suffered greatly, and sometimes I 
have thought that it would have been better if I had 
left you in that country home where I found you. In 
bringing you to my home, I brought you into suffer- 
ing; but God knows [ meant it for the best.”” 

“ O sir, never think that you did wrong,” she said, 
earnestly. ‘See what a world of thought the edu- 
cation you gave me opened tor me! And then I shall 
always have your kindness and goodness to remem- 
ber; and that alone will make me happier. O no, 
Mr. Armitage, it would not have been better to leave 
me there. I should have been worked to-death ere 
this.” 

“But I fear you have fared none too well since 
leaving my house. Tell me all your experience. 
Surely you can vonfide in me?” 

Virginie did not hesitate to tell him everything. 
She had too much confidence in his friendship to at- 
temptany concealments whatever. When she reached 
that point in her narration where she had been car- 
ried off by Julius, Mr. Armitage’s wrath boiled 
over. 

“The rascal!” he cried; ‘the mean, cowardly ras- 
cal! But I will punish him for it. He shall never 
inherit a cent of my property—I swear it by the living 
God! He is no child of mine, and I will not leave my 
hard-earned money to such an unprincipled scamp as 
he has proved himself, Well, dear, go on.” 

There was not much more to tell, but Virginie gave 
him every little particular, and when she had fin- 
ished, he sat fur some time in silentthought. At last 
he said: 

* Well, Virginie, I am going to place you in a home 
of your own, where you can live independent in every 
way. Thank Heaven, [ am rich enough to do as I 
please-in this—”’ 

‘Excuse me, my friend,” she said, gently, “ but I 
can accept nothing from you. Nay, do not feel pained 
or hurt ”"—seeing how his face clouded—“‘it is best I 





the house. She was so near her husband that her 


should not. There are feasons.” 


yon do not doubt my honor!” 

‘No more than I doubt Heaven itself! But still I 
tell you I cannot accept aid from you in this way. I 
am able to work, I can support myself, and I am 
willing to doit. Do not ask we why I will not receive 
help from you, because I cannot tell you.” 


my wife. O Virginie! if you knew all as I know it! 
If I could tell you! And why not?” he added, 
musingly. ‘Is it not forthe best that I should tell 
you?” He was talking more to himself than to her, 
and his eyes had a distant, introverted look, which 
the girl could not understand. ‘“ No,” he said, speak- 
ing again in a decisive tone, ‘ I will wait. I will keep 
silence. It was her wish, I will do as she would tell 
me to do if she were living. Wait and hope! Wait 
and hope!” 

‘© Who was she?” asked Virginie, led by an uncon- 
trollable impulse to put the question. 

Mr. Armitage started, and put his hand to his 
forehead as if to recall his scattered thoughts. 

“Excuse me, cbild; I believe I was talking at ran- 
dom. Tam alittle absent-minded sometimes.” 

He used a great many arguments which it is un- 
necessary to write down why Virginie should accept 
the assistance he offered her, but she was firm. The 
face ot Mrs. Armitage as she had last seen it was con- 
tinually before her, and that alone would have been 
sufficient reason fur her refusal, if she had felt no 
other scruples. 

So after exhausting all his powers of persuasion 
Mr. Armitage left her, saying that he would visit her 
again the next week, when he returned from the 
wedding. But before he left the house he had a brief 
interview with Mrs. Steele, in which he paid her for 
Virginie’s board for three months, and left fifty dol- 
lars in her hands to be used for the girl’s benefit if 
she needed it. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE AGREEMENT. 


THE shades of evening were falling when Mrs. Ar- 
mitage rapped at the door of 112 Forty— street. 

She had learned from Landlord B—— that Mary 
Steele was Virginie’s friend, and she had learned from 
Tom, one of the porters, that Mary’s brother was 
committed for forgery. 

Mrs. Armitage considered it a stroke of especial 
good fortune for her that Jack Steele had forged his 
friend’s name, and it was a very especial good furtune 
which had revealed to her that fact. 

Really it does seem, sometimes, as if people were 
aided by the Fates to do wicked things. It is possible 
that these fickle sisters have some satisfaction in see- 
ing how far evil passions will carry folks in this 
world. 

Mary Steele came to thedoor. Mrs. Armitage—still 
in her uncouth disguise—inquired for Miss Steele, 
and was told that she was before her. Then she 
requested a private interview. 

“Entirely private,” she said, impressively. ‘I 
want to speak to you of matters which I have never 
breathed before, even to myself.” 

Poor Mary’s eyes were red with weeping, for she 
had just returned from a visit to Jack; and tle 
wretched young man had been so penitent and +o 
miserable, and had clung to her so helplessly, that 
the sister's heart was almost broken. 

Mary opened the door into her own little bedroom, 
wondering in a vague sort of way what that woman 
with the haggard face and wild eyes could want to 
say to her. 

Mrs. Armitage turned the key in the lock, and then 
gave Mary the benefit of a prolonged scrutiny. 

She was a good judge of character, and she we 

correct in her conclusion that the emotional was t!. 
strongest sentiment in Mary’s disposition. Her af- 
fections would control her even more than her con- 
victiors of duty. 
The white forehead was full and broad, the eyes 
blue, and the mouth yielkling. Whoever loved Mary 
Steele, and possessed her love in return, might mou'd 
her like wax. 

Mrs. Armitage made up her mind at once to work 
upon the girl’s sympathy; to throw herself entirely 
upon her pity. 

I aro sorry to have to show you such an instance of 
female depravity, but I know this woman well; and 
as she.is not my heroine, Iam not disposed to gloss 
over the fiendish cruelty and deceit of her nature. 
She assumed a melancholy air, and her face was 
white enough, certainly. Any one, to look at it, 
would know that she suffered intensely from some 
cause, 

“My good girl,” she said, “ whatever I may say to 
you to-night is said in confidence. You must be 
silent as the grave. Promise me faithfully that you 
will never divulge one word of it to any living being. 
I am going to ask for your help, and I need it sorely; 
but it is a delicate matter for me to speak of, and I 
must have your promise of secrecy.” 

“* Very well,” said Mary, “I promise.” 

“ You promise to be silent. Well, I think you are 
one to keep a promise.” 

“I believe I have never broken one,” said Mary, 
proudly. 

“T should think not. Well, to begin by asking « 
question—You have staying with you a young girl 
who goes by the name of Janet Brown?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ And I am told that you are, also, in trouble; thrt 
your brother is under arrest for forgery?” 

** Alas, yes, madam !”’ 





Mary’s tears flowed afresh, and Mrs. Armitage @p 
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“ Virginie!” he exclaimed, indignantly; “surely 


‘I know why.” he said, quietly; ‘it is because of 























peared to consider ; bat it was only 
bad her programme mapped out per! 

| left the Continental. 

“Well, my child,” said she, “I w 
pargain with you, I stand in need o/ 
you can give me, and you stand in ne 
which I can give you. But in order 
understand me fully, I must speak of - 
| heart with anguish, and my soul with - 

| you have heard me, I ask you to | | 
me.” 

Her face flushed; she rose, and « 
crossed the floor several times. 

* Well, madam,” sald Mary, “ I am 

in what manuer I can serve you.” 

«QO, must I explain? Must 1 con! 
secret?” 

Mary laid her hand kindly on the »:: 
itor. The gentle heart of the girl was ' 
lady’s evident distress. 

«Do not be afraid to speak. I wi’: 
you if it is in my power.” 

«O, it ia, it is, or 1 would not ask ~ 
will be calm, and tell you everything. 
the child of my first husband. I love ’ 
He is engaged, and has been for a 
marry a woman good and lovely, who 
her whole soul. Well, my son is infatv - 
Janet Brown, but I do not think she g: 
bim. He would break the heart ¢f hix 
her sake, Butwhydoltell youthis? ‘' ' 
tell you what I purposed to? Alas,!::. 
am seeking excuses to put off thesham:: "> + 
Miss Steele, I have a husband—a man « 
who loved me until he met her. She! 

me his love.” 

“Was it your husband who was he 
ing?” asked Mary. 

Mrs. Armitage had anticipated this 

was prepared for it. 

* No, he has been with me all day,” + 
without a change in her countenance: 
knows of Miss Brown’s retreat, and he! «°: 
her an engagement for to-morrow f 
means to persuade ber to an elopeme: 
have taken pains to inform myself tho ° 
his intentions. His powers of persuasi. « -' 
and he isa wealthy man. Your frien: n 
in need. She will listen to him, for she | > 
much; and she will be ruined, and I sha | 
Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, madaiw. I do not wonder ths 

Ab me, this is a world of suffering!” 

“ Yes, child, soitis, But I have not!’ 
you can serve me, My husband is ob! 
this city to-morrow afternoon—a busi: »: 
ment which he dares not forfeit demar ': 
ence—and next week he is going to Eur: - 
not be able to come here again. Andw | 
this—to prevent this girl from meeting h: 








morning. lf that can be ali will - 
she fails to meet him, he will conclade '° « 
pents of the promise almost given hin 
under his protection, and as he will have 
seek her here, we shall all be saved.” 
“ But, madam, how is he to elope with 
going to Europe so soon?” 
“ He has arranged to take herwith hin ° 
do not know the deep duplicity of m:: 
leave the wife who loves him so dear: 
+| Over bis absence, while he tinds his hap)' 
arms of another. Now will you help me’ © 
** But | see no way.” 
“TI will show youa way. In this pape: 
der, a powerfal narcotic; not a poison, : 
cotic. [take it frequently when I cannot | 
contents of this paper will keep one ina « 
twenty-four hours. Will you give ittob. 
“I dare not, madam; I am afraid it | 
her.” 

r * Nonsense! Why, I have taken « 
quantity when my verves were badly dir‘ 
leaves no bad effects behind; it is simply : 
nothing more. And in giving it to her» » 
only save my busbarid to me, but you wil! : 
friend from disgrace. And look you, P ‘ 
obliging me, you can rave your brother, 8: 

“My brother! How? I do not unders - 

“I have been told that if you could pa 
dred dullars it would set him free.” 

ity Well?” 

“Do me the favor I ask of you, and the 
yours.” 

“O madam, I would go barefoot to the 
world to save Jack! Imprisonment wor 
him so that If he lived to escape he would 
ate. It would crush out all the good ther» 
And O madam, Jack is not all bad. But?) 
unfortunate. He has been exticed into evi! 
ani they have ruined him.” 

** Will you save him?” 

4 “Is there no other way? Cannot I per: 











power to doso is not taken from her. Wili 
“Tam afraii—’ 


“ Very well; then, if your brother dies, 
will come through you. If he hardens ip 
perado, and sells bis soul to the devil, it wi! 
faalt.” 

*Holit” said Mary, desperatety. * Giv 
Paper; I will do it.” 

% i The white hand of Mrs. Armitage tremble 






to leave the city? Cannot—” 

“You are to say nothing to her. Gir! 
pledged to secrecy. All women are more « 
willed. Miss Brown will meet my bust» 
anl save us all?” 
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Janet Brown, but I do not think she greatly cares for 
' him. He would break the heart cf his betrothed for 
her sake. But why dol tell youthis? Why do I not 
tell you what I purposed to? Alas, Iam weak! I 
am seeking excuses tu put off the shameful revelation. 
Miss Steele, 1 have a husband—a man whom I love, 








































peared to consider; bat it was only acting, for she 
bad her programme mapped out perfectly before she 
left the Continental. 

“Well, my child,” said she, ‘‘I want to make a 
bargain with you. I stand in need of the help which 
you can give me, and you stand in need of the help 
which I can give you. But in order that you may 
understand me fully, I must speak of what fills my 
heart with anguish, and my soul withshame. When 
you have heard me, I ask you to take pity upon 
me.” 

Her face flushed; she rose, and crossed and re- 
croesed the floor several times. 

“ Well, madam,” said Mary, “‘ I am waiting to hear 
in what manuer I can serve you.” 

“O, must I explain? Must 1 confess the terrible 
secret?” 

Mary laid her hand kindly on the arm of her vis- 
itor. The gentle heart of the girl was touched by the 
lady’s evident distress. 

“Do not be afraid to speak. I will surely assist 
you if it is in my power.” 

“Q, it is, it is, or 1 would not ask you! There, I 
will be calm, and tell you everything. I have ason, 
the child of my first husband. I love him tenderly. 
He is engaged, and has been for a long time, to 
marry @ woman good and lovely, who loves him with 
her whole soul. Well, my son is infatuated with this 


who loved me until he met ker. She has won from 
me his love.” 

“Was it your husband who was here this morn- 
ing?” asked Mary. 

Mrs. Armitage had anticipated this question, and 
.| Was prepared for it. 

“No, he has been with me all day,” she answered, 
without a change in her countenance. ‘ But he 
knows of Miss Brown’s retreat, and he has made with 
her an engagement fur to-morrow forenoon. He 
means to persuade her to an elopement. You see I 
have taken pains to inform myself thoroughly as to 
his intentions. His powers of persuasion are great, 
and he isa wealthy man. Your friend is poor and 
inneed. She willlisten to him, for she likes him very 
much; and she will be ruined, and I shall be undone. 
Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, madain. I do not wonder that you suffer. 
Ah me, this is a world of suffering!” 

“Yes, child, so itis. But I have not told you how 
you can serve me. My husband is obliged to leave 
this city to-morrow afternoon—a business engage- 
ment which he dares not forfeit demands his pres- 
ence—and next week he is going to Europe. He will 
not be able to come here again. And what I want is 
this—to prevent this girl from meeting him to morrow 
morning. lf that can be done, all will be well. If 
she fails to meet him, he will conclude that she re- 
pents of the promise almost given him to go away 
under his protection, and as he wil] have no time to 
seek her here, we shall all be saved.” 

“ But, madam, how is he to elope with her if he is 
going to Europe so soon?” 

“He has arranged to take her with him. Girl, you 
do not know the deep duplicity of men. He will 
leave the wife who loves him so dearly to mourn 
over his absence, while he finds his happiness in the 
arms of another. Now will you help me?” 

“But [ see no way.” 

. “I will show you a way. In this paper is a pow- 

der, @ powerfal narcotic; not a poison, only a nar- 

cotic. Itake it frequently when I cannotsleep. The 

contents of this paper will keep one in a sound sleep 

twenty-four hours. Will you give it to her?” 

4 bs a dare not, madam; I am afraid it will injure 
er.” 

“Nonsense! Why, I have taken double that 
quantity when my nerves were badly disturbed. It 
leaves no bad ¢ficcts behind; it is simply a narcotic, 
nothing more. And in giving it to her you will not 
only save my husbarid to me, but you will save your 
friend from disgrace. And look you, my girl, by 
obliging me, you can save your brother, also.” 

“My brotber! How? I do not understand.” 

“T have been told that if you could pay five hun- 
dred dullars it would set him free.” 

“Well?” 


“Do me the favor I ask of you, and the money is 
yours.” 

“O madam, I would go barefoot to the end of the 
world to save Jack! Imprisonment would harden 
him g0 that if he lived to escape he would be desper- 
ate. It would crush out all the good there is in him. 
And O madam, Jack is not all bad. But he has been 
unfortunate. He has been enticed into evil company, 
and they have ruined him.” 

“Will you save him?” 

“Is there no other way? Cannot I persuade her 
to leave the city? Cannot—” 

“You are to say nothing to her. 
pledged to secrecy. All women are more or less self- 
Willed. Miss Brown will meet my husband if the 
power to doso is not taken from her. Will you do it, 
an save us all?” 

“Tam afraid—” : 

“Very well; then, if your brother dies, his death 
willcome through you. If he hardens into a des- 
perado, and sells his soul to the devil, it will be your 
fault.” 

“Hold!” said Mary, cena ‘Give me the 
paper; [ will do it.” 


The white hand of Mrs. Armitage trembled, in spite 


Girl, you are 





of all her efforts to control herself, as she gave 5 the 
harmless-looking little yellow folded paper into Ma- 
ry’s keeping. She realized fully what she was doing, 
but there was no relenting in her heart. She had 
reached her decision through much struggle, through 
pain fierce and rending, and she was not a woman to 
go back in the path she had chosen. 

“ Mary Steele,” she said, impressively, ‘“ remember 
that let what will come, you are sworn never to 
eg aught of this interview. Do you remember 

ty ? 

“Do you doubt me?” asked the girl, almost fiercely. 
“Madam, my word is as good as my bond.” 

“I believe you, 1 trust you. You have chosen 
wisely. There isthe money to set your brother at 
liberty.” She counted out five new crisp notes of 
one hundred dollars each, and then she laid a sixth 
on the top of the pile. “There,” said she, “I will 
not be niggardly. There is another hundred as a 
proof of my gratitude.” 

“O madam,” said Mary, ‘‘you are very kind! 
How shall I ever reward you?” 

‘* By being faithful to your promise. To-morrow 
morning give the powder to her in her coffee. It is 
tasteless, and it will make her sleep profoundly. 
Then, when to-morrow is once past, it will be all 
over. There, now I must go. Guvod-by, child; I de- 
pend upon you.” 

Mary shut the door upon her visitor, and not until 
she had seen her out of sight did she remember that 
she had not thought to ask her name, and that the 
lady had not given it. 

Mary’s kind heart felt so grieved for her! Sucha 
generous lady, too! She looked at the little heap of 
bank notes to assure herself that she had not been 
dreaming, then, with a wild thrill of joy, gathered 
them up and ‘hid them in her bosom. They would 
set poor Jack at liberty! 

Mrs. Armitage walked as fast as she could, for it 
was getting late, and besides it how 1 to 
her that when she was once safe in her room at the 
hotel she could the more easily put out of her mind 
the remembrance of what she had been doing. She 
was conscious of having deceived Mary Steele with a 
tissue of artfully woven lies; for the story of the pro- 
jected interview between her husband and Virginie 
on the morrow, and the journey to Europe, were both 
the offspring of her imagination. 

‘No matter,” she said to herself, “‘no matter, If 
the end was only accomplished the means did not 
signify.” 

She went up to the chamber which she occupied. 
There wasa bright coal fire in the grate, and a cheer- 
ful warmth diffused through the room. She bolted 
the door, and flung her handkerchief over the 
keyhole. 

Then divesting herself of the hood and cloak, she 
folded them loosely and laid them deliberately on the 
coals, The black wig shared the same fate; and, 
after watching them shrivel into a dull brown mass 
cf cinders, she stirred the remnants into the coals, 
and turned to the glass. 

Her face was pale as death, save for the hectic 
crimson on either cheek, and her eyes beamed with 
such a baleful light that involuntarily she started 
back and put up her hands to shut out the vision. 

** What have I done?” she cried, wildly; “* what 
have [done? My God! is this the way a-murderer 
feels?” 

She paced the floor excitedly, seeming even then 
to hear a step behind her; to teel a breath cold and 
chill as the grave upon her cheek. 

* But I did tell her the truth when I said it was 
only a narcotic,” she burst forth, as if answering 
some accusation. ‘ Yes, that was the truth. Buta 
narcotic kills, sometimes. Ha, ha! yes, it kills, 
sometimes! And if she swallows the contents of that 
paper, she will never wake again. Well, it is done, 
and cannot be undene. I sball be rid of her, my 
husband will be my own aguin, and Julius will have 
the money which belongs to him. What rigbt had 
he—what right had Paul Armitage—to bring that 
girl to our house, and pet her and make a lady of her 
ashe did? Whatright, when I, his wife, lived, and 
claimed his affection? But this will never do. I 
must be calm. I must quiet myself. I must get 
this unratural heat out of my face.” 

There was a tap at the door. Mrs. Armitage 
started nervously, and spoke with an effort. 

* Who is it?” 

“« May I come in?” asked the voice of Mr. Armitage. 

“No, not now; Iam dressing. Go down and play 
the agreeable to Miss Wilmington, that is a dear,” 
sbe answered him through the door, which she 
opened just a crack for that purpose. 

Tben she went back to the glass, adjusted her hair 
carefully to conceal as much as possible the crimson 
of her cheeks, bathed her eyes in rose water, put on 
one of her most becoming dresses, and went down to 
the parlors to be the gayest of the gay the rest of the 
evening. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
REMORSE. 


THE next day Mr. Armitage and his party left 
Philadelphia. The wedding was a brilliant affair, 
and the sound of werriment and festivity which fol- 
lowed was all that a lover of gayety and pleasure 
could desire. And among all the beautiful women at 
Bruce House, none shone more resplendent than 
Mrs. Armitage. Her taste in dress was exquisite, 
and she knew just what to wear and how to wear it. 

The women envied her brilliancy, and tried to em- 





ulate her toilets; and the men said Armitage was a 
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deuced tecky fellow to 7 a wife whens be auty held 
out undimmed until middle age. 

Ah, if they could have known the secret heart of 
this radiant woman, how they would have shrunk 
back appatied and disgusted! Indeed, if we could 
look into the hearts of all our friends and acquain- 
tances and see them as One sees them, how very little 
we should find tolove. 

The festivities were over at last, and the happy 
pair sailed for Paris. 

Mr. Armitage and his party set out for home; but 
he stopped a night in Philadelphia, as his wite 
guessed he would. 

She was glad that he did so, for she was possessed 
of a feverish anxiety to know how it had all termi- 
nated. She fancied she should feel more at rest 
when she knew the whole truth. This week’s sus- 
pense which she had suffered had told sadly upon her 
strength. 

This time, when Mr. Armitage left her to go out, 
she did not follow him; she felt that his countenance 
would tell her the result when he returned. 

Can you imagine ever so faintly what an evening 
that was to her? Can you imagine how her heart 
ached with a sharp pain, which whitened her cheek, 
and gave a light to her eyes absolutely frightful to 
behold? 

Every slight noise made her start nervonsly—every 
wail of the wind sent a cold shudder over her frame. 
She was so cold, she said to Miss Wilmington, who 
inquired what was the matter. Philadelphia was 
such a cold place—she wondered people did not freeze 
there. And she put a shawl over her shoulders, and 
hovered close to the grate, shivering like one in the 
ague. ‘ 

She looked at her watch. How slowly the hours 
went! Nine o’clock. He must surely return by ten; 
in another hour she should know if her soul was 
stained with tbe foul crime of murder. 

For one moment she almost hoped that her hus- 
band would return cheerful and serene, for then she 
should know that Virginie still lived; and perhaps 
she should be relieved from the terrible phantoms of 
conscience which had tormented her for the last 
wretched eight days. 

But then if she lived, it was only to defraud her 
son out of what she considered his rightful inberit- 
ance; for she was aware of the fact that Mr. Armi- 
tage had already made bis will, and mentioned the 
name of Virginie Cliffe as joint heir with Julius 
Brent. 

And not only this—Mrs. Armitage fully believed 
that Armitage was false to her, and that his love was 
Virginie’s. 

Mrs. Steele received Mr. Armitage; Mary was un- 
able to see any one. The family were preparing to go 
to a little village in Massachusetts to reside—a place 
where Mrs. Steele had relatives, and where they 
hoped Jack, removed from his vile associates, might 
be led to reform. 

Mrs. Steele told her visitor this before he had asked 
a single question; for the good lady dreaded to break 
to him the tidings which she knew it would distress 
him to hear. But as soon as she had finished, he 
asked for Miss Brown. And then she told him—how, 
or in what terms, she hardly knew. 

The man sat there and heard all the dismal story 
like one paralyzed. How the girl had fallen into a 
state of stupor from which nothing could rouse her; 
how it had continued for two days and nights, and 
then her breath stopped, her pulse was still, and the 
physician they had called pronounced her dead. 
But Mary, who through it all had seemed more like 
an insane person than anything else, would not give 
her up. She hung over her every moment, doirg 
everything fur her recovery which was suggested, 
but in vain. And at last the doctor had interposed 
his authority, and forced Mary away from her lifeless 
friend. Then bad followed the burial, and Mary, like 
one benumbed, going about with a face so white and 
eyes so wild that they frightened every one who looked 
at her. 

Mrs. Steele ran on in a prosy way, as old people in 
trouble do, telling her private difficulties, her anxiety 
for Jack, her distress at Mary’s strange condition, 
her regret at the death of poor Miss Brown. But Mr. 
Armitage heard not a word of it, or if be heard he did 
not take in the meaning. 

All his faculties were absorbed in one dread 
thought— Virginie was dead. Dead! How the word 
seemed tosink into his soul! Never before had he real- 
ized fally the terrible signiticance of that little word 
—only four letters, and how much they expressed! 

At last™he asked where they had buried her, and 
his voice sounded so strange and unnatural that he 
started at the sound as one does who hears the voice 
of a stranger. 

Mrs. Steele told him. It was a graveyard a little 
out of the city—a pretty, secluded place, where her 
husband and two of her children were sleeping. She 
owned a lot there, and as there were no friends to 
claim the girl, she thought it best to lay her there. 

Mr. Armitage thanked her, pressed upon ber ac- 
ceptance a sum of money, and rose to go. Suddenly 
it occurred to him that Virginie had once told him 
that she carried constantly about with her the paper 
given her by her mother, and which probably con- 
tained the story of her parentage. 

His voice trembled as he asked the question: 

“ Did Vir—did Miss Brown leave behind her any 
papers? apy—”’ 

“No sir. I do not think she had any old letters as 
mest girls have. But there was one paper contained 
in an envelop which we found in her bos»m. It was 
faded and yellow, and closely sealed; and on it was 





written these words: ‘ For my daughter to read when 


she is twenty-one years 5 of age. 
until then.’ ” 

“The paper—where is the paper?” demanded Mr, 
Armitage, with an eagerness which he could not 
control. 

“It was buried with her,” said Mrs. Steele. “In- 
deed, sir, we did not know that any one would appear 
to claim her effects, and Mary would have it so. I 
wanted to save the paper, but Mary would not allow 
me to do so. She said it was the girl’s secret, and we 
had no right with it.” 

‘“‘ Your daughter was correct,” said Mr. Armitage, 
slowly, crushing down the feeling of disappointment 
which bad rushed over bim at the woman’s words; 
for a wild hope had sprung up in his heart that the 
paper might be left—that he might read the words 
the hand of Virginie’s dead mother had penned. 
Do you wonder why he felt thisdesire? If you follow 
me to the end, you will understand. 

He returned to the hotel, and went into the private 
parlor where his family were sitting. Only one 


“Not to be opened 


| glance his wife shot into his haggard, set face, and 


she knew all. Her soul was stained with blood. 
For an instant it seemed as if she should suffocate. 
Her head swam, her eyes felt hot and swollen, there 
seemed a hand of ice clutching at her throat. 

Julius and Miss Wilmingten were playing chess, 
She remembered long after ward just the position «f 
the men on the board; the crimson sheen of the la- 
dy’s ample silk robe where it swept the carpet; the 
glitter of the diamond cluster pin which confined the 
folds of yellow cld lace around her throat. She saw, 
like one in a dream, the drawn brows of Julius, for 
Miss Wilmington was getting the best of the game; 
she noted how well he looked in profile defined clearly 
against the dark green curtain of the window, and 
saw the glance of admiration with which his be- 
trothed regarded him as she sat with ber white fin- 
gers poised above a knight, and looked up at him as 
if asking his permission to move the piece. And 
then Mrs. Armitege crushed beck her emotion, ard 
spoke im her own soft, silvery. tone of voice: 

““ Why, Paul, what is the matter? You look hag- 
gard and distressed. What is it?” 

He bad hardly meant to te!l her, but the words 
slipped out before he realized what he was sayirg. 

“ Virginie Cliffe is dead!” 

Julius started up, and confronted his ste; father, 
but the evident amazement of Miss Wilningtcn re- 
called him to himself. He sat down again, and re- 
marked, in a voice which he tried hard to keep 
steady: 

“Indeed! How long since?’’ 

‘sWithin a week, Julius,” said Mr. Armitage, 
sternly. ‘‘ That child was bupted down like a deer. 
¥our accusation drove her from the roof which shel- 
tered her, and made her a wretched wanderer. It 
blasted her life and ruined her prospects; nay, I 
doubt not that it brought her down to her death.” 

“Father, you know that circumstances were 
strong against her. You know that, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, she was a thief.” 

“ Silence!’ exclaimed Armitage, in a voice low 
and intense with psssion. ‘Dare to repeat that foul 
slander, and by Heaven I will force the worJis « own 
your throat! You shall never live to utter them 
again.” 

Julius cowered before the terrible face his step- 
father turned upon him—the face which rage made 
white as death and relentless as the grave. 

Miss Wilmington sbrieked, and clung to the arm 
of ber lover, Mr. Armitage went out of the room, 
and Mrs. Armitage with tottering step sought her 
chamber, locked the door, and flung herself face 
downward on the bed. 

What should she do to stop thinking? 0, for the 
power to drive avay thought! If she could only 
escape from herself! Already bad her puni+bme t 
begun; for it is true that sin is punished ever in this 
world. And what then? After death the judgment. 
She said the words over to hereelf, realizing for the 
first time in her life their terrible import. 

She had never troubled herself much with thoughts 
of religion. True, she had been punctual at church 
—it is respectable to be sc—and sbe had carried a 
velvet-covered prayer-book with gold clasps, and she 
always made a point of putting a fresh, crisp note on 
the contribution plate. Her name headed a great 
many subscription papers. She was president of a 
society for the amelioration of the condition of the 
heathen in some out-of-the-way corner of the globe. 
And was not this what people generally accept as a 
proof of Christianity? 

But of her own soul's interest she had never 
thought much. There would be time enouzh for that 
by-and-by, when she was old, she bad always said. 
It was natural and proper for old people to be pious. 
They needed something to occupy their minds when 
they were too old to care for dress; after they had 
passed the golden period when admiration is yielded 
to the charms of youth and beauty. 

All the night the wretched woman lay there, her 
mind distracted by a thousand vague apprehens‘ons. 
Her imagination was restless and active; the air 
seemed full of invisible yet palpatle presences; she 
dared not lift her head for fear they might take shape 
and color, and blight her with their frightful appari- 
tions of terror. 

In the morning she was almost frantic to get ort 
of the city; and when they were once started te 
train seemed to crawl. She wanted to fly—if se 
could only travel like the lightning which leaps from 
the summer cloud, it seemed as if she might forget. 

They reached home, and the-preparations for the 
marriage of Julius wevt briskly forward. The ex- 





citement kept Mrs. Armitage from sinking utterly, 
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though she was terrified if left cone for a moment, 
and kept poor Lucille balf distractet by contriving 
constantly to have some excuse which confined her to 
her presence. 

Two weeks after their return from Philadelphia 
Jalivus was married, and sailed with his wife for 
Enrope. 


Then Mrs. Armitage plunge into society with a | 


will recklessness which astonished even those who 


had been accustomed to consider her the gayest of | 


the gay. She was never at home. She lived on the 
fashionable pr fle, at the party, the watering- 
place—anywhere where she could have excitement. 

She faded rapidly; all her bloom and softness van- 
ished; her face hardened; deep lines grew around 
her mouth; her cheeks were either ghastly pale or 
finshed with a hectic red; and her eyes, once so 
beautifal and expressive, were wild and glittering 
like those of a maniac, 

Mr. Armitage seemingly took no note of the change 
in his wife. He was wrapped up wholly in himself 
and in his own thoughts. He never went abroad 
uuless business called bim. He made no conversa- 
tion with any one; and, from a genial, sociable man, 
he grew to be almost morose. He had all his books 
and papers, all the furniture of his study removed to 
the Crimson Chamber, and there he passed his time. 
No one knew how the long hours were employed, for 
the door was al rays locked, and no one ever crosse-l 
the threshold but himself. 
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A NIGHT IN LONDON. 


I was to start from L dun Bridge for Hull at eight 
o’clock of a June morning. Therefore it behoved me 
to be in London the evening before, and to be handy 
for arun to the boat after an early breakfast. For 
this reason I sought, as night drew on, some modest 
refuge in which I might find bread and cheese and a 
pair of clean sheets. It was an object with me to 
spend as little ivoney as possible, so 1 passed by the 
big Lotels, aud wandered down towards the Borough. 
I soon stopped at a small coftee-shop, that looked 
decent and clean, and that held in the window the 
ofter of beds. I knew the thing was rather an ex- 
periment—-and tieas do punish me perniciously—but 
Il went in. Up several stories nearly to the top of the 
house, and then [I was shown a room exceedingly 
small, but scrupulously clean, opening out into the 
crowded, roaring street—so strange to be looking 
down at the tops of the hats and the roofs of the 
omnibuses. I soon closed the bargain; and having 
down stairs disposed of some Cheshire with the 
accowpanying roll, I betook myself to bed. 

What a hot night it was! Stifling in the London 
air, and in that little room, I had of course opened 
the window wide, but it was long before I could get 
tosleep. It may have been partly that great muffled 
roar which underneath never paused or lulled; like 
the sea, only without plash or break; a hoarse, loud 
murmur, not, to my mind, without music; hushing, 
after a while, I think, and sedative. However, at 
last, and even then early, I fell asleep, still seeming 
to hear the surging of the torrent beneath. 

Bat at faintest dawn of day I woke. And lo, all 
was still. A stillness strange, unearthly it seemed. 
The silence was oppressive; the more so for the rare 
and solitary clank or cart-rattle that served to mark 
it. I had fallen asleep above, amid the whirl of giddy 
motion, the steady buzz of the wheels; now the 
machine had stopped. I lay till an uneasiness, a 
restlessness, almost an awe, gathered upon my spirit; 
the heat also was still stifling. I rose, and, kneeling 
on a chair, looked out into the night, and down upon 
the noiseless, empty street. A soft, warm rain had 
silently fallen; the last wetting just touched me as I 
leaned forward, but the thin skirt of the cloud was 
now withdrawing from the stars. The brown, wet 
pavement glimmered under the gas-light, and mir- 
rored back the chain of bright-rayed lamps which 
diminished in a double curved line into the distance. 
Now and then a solitary passenger just furling his 
umbrella, or absently holding it up still, passed be- 
neath with steps that seemed unnaturally loud and 
echoing; and an early wagon rumbled slowly, or a 
carriage (doctor’s, perhape) rolled, or a cart clattered. 
There was a fascination in the mysterious quiet, in 
the gray, dim dawn, in the still, dead houses, the 
blinded windows, the shut-shops. I wondered what 
time it was. Now and then a chime repeated back- 
wards and forwards about the city, faintly and loudly, 
tre half-hour and the three quarters; but yet, for 
what seemed a long, breathless time, the clocks kept 
their secret well. All was silence. There grew at 
last almost a nervous excitement in the expectation 
daring the absolute hush. Surely the quarter must 
have passed; the clocks must have conspired to hide 
the hour; soon it must be that I should hear the 
single quarter chime sting the air. But five min- 
utes, surely, were added to the suspense—-and then, 
and then, some small towe rbabbled sbri!l and clear. 
Tne first tone sounded from the weak-minded little 
thing that could not contain the secret; but before 
another stroke, the angry clocks rushed in. It was 
no longer of any use to keep it back; and there 
seemed a pressing eagerness to tell out the hour now 
to the waking city. Clang and clong, and cling and 
clung. The air swarmed with sound. The strokes, 
in every variety of tone, passed and re-passed, it 
seemed; and although the hour proved to be but 
three, yet, from the many pressing forward eager to 
tell it out, the jargon and jangling lasted on until one 
became almost dazed. Then gravely, deeply, majes- 

~ tically (after many of the lesser crowd had had their 
say), the heavy boom from St. Paul's Cathedral 
swelled out, and left a trembling in the muffled air. 





CAMP- NOTES. 


PROSPECTING. 


“ Boys,” cried Frazer, ‘* here’s the health of Mr. B., 
an’ the memory of our philosophic camps on the 
Indio. You carry luck with you, sir, I guess, for 
we’ve made a fair pile. As to that, I aint surprised, 
! for I allurs located Ind’an John’s claim somewhere 
round these waters.”’ 

“ Who was he?” I asked. 

“ Tnere’s not a many about here as would need to 
ask that question,” returned Beasley; “but nary 
child as couldn’t answer it. Ind’an Jobn and bis 
| claim is celebrated from the Gulf to Aspinwall, so as 
never king, nor saint, nor hero could be run agin bim 
through those parts. He lived down yonder by the 
lagoon, in a little cane-built hut hedged about with 
plantain-trees, an’ clustered over with scarlet-flow- 
ering pepper-vines. Now an’ agin, five or six times 
in the year maybe, just as the old man’s stores 
chanced to last, he’d come paddling down to Grey- 
town with bis fists full of dust, which he swopped for 
powder, an’ blankets, an’ other plander. Half a pint 
or so, he’d barter at a time! No man knew where 
his claim lay. The old man drank like a whale ina 


secret were never slipped. An’ it cost him bis life, as 
all of us had warned him it must. Maybe it’s twelve 
months since, four Greasers from Segovia followed 
the old man up the river to his hut. He weren’t 
skeary at first, for many an one had done the same 
before; but these four accursed skunks, they tortured 
the poor old Ind’an, ay, an’ his daughter too, until 
they died. An’ nary word o’ the secret was drawn 
from them poor creturs, all alone an’ broken as they 
was! Poor things, poor things! Tortured to death 
in them green an’ sunny woods at mid-day! Not one 
of us near to answer their cries or to avenge them! 
There’s no grant of Heaver I’d pray for more power- 
ful than to meet them four devils in a lonely place— 
durn ’em! Pass that bottle, Yank. Thinking of 
Ind’an John makes me mad.” 

** There’s a many as believes the claim lay on this 
side,” said Vanston, handing the flask across. “ But 
I’m mostly inclined to locate it Frio way. The old 
"possum didn’t travel overland a)l by himself, I gness, 
not being great things at lion-taming. An’ it’s just 
impossible as he could run up an’ down the coast so 
many times a year an’ never man set eyes on him. 
He was seen often enough on the Rio San Juan, mind 
yer!” 

“ Wal,” said Frazer, meditatively, “it aint much 
use guessing. Ind’an John an’ his daughter have 
passed under, an’ no living soul has the legacy of 
their secret. For aught any one can say, that new 
claim just opened, as I hear, behind Castillo, was the 
very spot so many sought for; and indeed, to tell the 
ugly truth, boys, these secret claims are a downright 
curse to any neighborhood. I don’t, an’ never could 


digging—saying it’s plunder easy come an’ easy gone, 
seeking the root of evil, and other granny talk which 


sbould be known an’ open. Secret washings tempt 
men who would otherwise bave lived quiet at home 
in the hdle they was shaped for; soft-going raws an’ 
delicate boys with romantic heads it is as get drawn 
that way to their ruin. For old diggers, mind yer, 
who know the risks and difficulties of their business, 
don’t mostly heed such stories. 
me as gold-seeking is an evil trade! I say the finds 
in California and Australia have put the world a cen- 
tury on, an’ haint spent their steam yet, nor near. 
But let them dig as knows what they’re undertaking 
—the risks, the hardships, an’ the uncertainty—who 
can stand up straight under fever, an’ fighting, an’ 
Gisappointment? It aint such as suffer in their heads 
when folks talk of secret claims—no sir. It’s just 
them as aint fitted to walk out o’ sight of the hospital 
an’ the parish church as get ruined in that wacness, 
Did Lever know a man who’d made bis fortune in 
‘ prospecting?’ No sir; not to keep it—if I under- 
stand rightly what you mean. There’s many a thou- 
sand—ay, ten thousand claims which have given for- 
tunes to one man or another, but not to him who 


out by want of capital. A good mine, such as there’s 
scores, will pay as quick as one can open ground; but 
washing is risky, is more open to robbery, an’ allurs 
draws round it a crush of rowdies, as double the 
danger an’ difficulty of working. Rich men don’t 
care to stand the worry an’ anxiety of river-work—it 
aint likely they should; mining’s the business for 
them.” 

“ Why, you see,” said Vansten, “ take gold-digging 
where you will—in Europe, in Borneo, in Australia, 
or on this continent—it isn’t the folks of the country 
who put in forit. They find pretty soon that on the 
whole, one week with anotber, a man don’t earn as 
much as by fair wages at any-handicraft. 
ica an’ Australia, 1 know that’s the fact; 
heerd you say it’s so in Borneo, Frazer. 
good business for gamblers, because one may pouch 
a big stake from time to time; but a man is mostly 
starving while he plays. Look at those washings in 
Segovia, t’other side of Nicaragna! I once saw a 
peon trot into Chinandega with a belt so heavy he 
could scarce sit “his mule, but there weren’t many 
Greasers such durned fools as to go picking after his 
“‘wash-dirt.’ Several Frenchmen, from Chontales 
crowded out ©’ the town, slick away for the moun- 
tains, thinking it was straight travel for Jacob Astor’s 
dinner-table; but a thonth afterwards, they straggled 
back, worn out with fever, pretty nigh starved, an’ 





herring-shoal, he did so; but tight or sober, that | 


splice ends with them as blow off gas about gold- | 


haint no meaning. But [ say as every prospect | 


But let no man tell | 


men will go into that business, an’ poor men are shut 
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carrying barely a quarter the plunder they might 
have earned at light wage in the town. Guld- 
washing, take the year round, don’t yield a dollar a 
day in any country ever I heerd of.” 

“That’s thunderin’ true, also, what you was say- 
ing about secret claims,” observed Beasley. “ I mind 
one case well in which such a story caused the de- 
struction of a family as had never before dreamed of 
gold-seeking. "Twas out in Sonora. 1 was quite 
young at the time, scarce fit to leok an Ind’yan in 
the face without a spyglass; but on that Comanche 
frontier one larns the whole duty of man right smart. 
I'd gone into Mexico on a venture of my father’s. 
Ata little village called Santa Catarina, the fever 
struck me down, an’ the boys left me there in charge 
of a Yankee, who was trying a small tobacco-plant- 
ing. A good fellow he were; but his wife, poor thing, 
she was a rightdown female angel. They were hap- 
py enough, living in a quiet way, an’ contented with 
small potatoes, until a lot of boys from Santa Fe 
passed through the village, and made a camp some 


three or four miles away. They was sick-full of a 


secret claim lying somewhere in that neighborhood, 
which had already given fortunes to two or three 
diggers they’d met. Mostly the Greasers only 
laughed; but poor Spielman listened, an’ listened, 
an’ talked ‘‘ prospect” with them, until his head 
turned yellow, an’ all his day-dreams was double- 
gilt. First, he neglected work, wandering over the 
hills all day, an’ gasing with the diggers; then he 
bought bar an’ a pan, an’ flopped about like the 
ghost of a murdered dustman; an’ his wife was cou- 
siderable uneasy, you may swear. 

“The Ind’an moon came on while I was still at 
Santa Catarina, an’ = didn’t like to desert the poor 
woman then, for the Apaches were out in force. No 
man who basn’t crossed the Mexican frontier, can 
believe what a time the wretched Greaser folks pass 
every year, when the Ind’ans are on the trail. The 
Redskins go out, sir, in reg’lar armies, two to five 
thousand strong, an’ they sweep the country like as 
anet. Every year, at the same moon, they cross the 
desert, an’ barry the Greasers deeper an’ deeper 
towards Mexico. The Comanches an’ Pawnees are 
bold enough in our country; but the Navajos an’ 
*Paches, an’ ’Raphahos of Anahwac, are likea swarm 
of poisonous locusts. No man’s life is safe ten yards 
from the gate of his “corral,” for there’s allurs young 
braves hanging round for the chance of a scalp, or a 
white woman or child. They say, in the frontier, 
that one in three of the Ind’an warriors is now pure 
white, or rather yeller, an’ that one half of the tribes ' 
has civilized blood in their veins; an’ I — it—I 
do. 

“One day, news came in that a big party was 
marching southwards through the valley about ten 
miles away. We thought they wasn’t likely to bre ik 
the trail to harry such a one-horse concern as Santa 


' Catarina; war parties strike tor bigger plunder. But 


Spielman was out in that direction, an’ they'd be 
sure to lift his scalp if they caught sight of him with- 
ina fair distance. The poor woman was dreadful 
bad. When I volunteered to go look for her hus- 
band, she put her arms round my neck, an’ cried till 
she fainted like. When she was quiet agin, I took 
my rifle an’ tracked out. 

“‘ Not finding Spielman nor any other of the dig- 
gers, nor any Ind’an trails around, I thought all was 
right, an’ crept home agin. About two miles from 
the village, a big broad track was crossed; all the 
hoof-prints was unshcd, an’ the whole was swept as 
if by a broom. I knew that sizn well enough; long- 
tailed Apache horse had passed by within the last 
three hours, an’ since I left the ranche. Creeping on 
as craftily as I knew how, an’ feeling my scalp-lock 
from tiwe to time, to see it was in gentlemanly order 
—as a frontiersman’s should be in Ind’an neighbor- 
hoods—I at last came in view of the village. *Twas 
nothing but smoking cinders. 

“In an hour or two’s time, I found all the people, 
who’d run into the woods and cached there. Nota 
soul was missing but Spielman, his wite, and their 
two children. I couldn’t rest till 1’d visited their 
ranche, though ’twas dangerous enough to go near 
the place. The folks tried to prevent me, but I would 


| go. Poor Spielman was lying without his ha’r, 
prospected them. Gold-mining is different; rich | 


among the ashes of the hut, having plainly rushed in 
after it was burned. Of his wife an’ children, there 
was no sign; they wis carried off to the desert with 
many a hundred more, most-like, from other parts. 
Had the woman not waited for her husband, she 
might easy have escaped with the other villagers. 
“The end of that stury is kinder funny. We soon 
struck the trail of them who had done the deed. 
They seemed to be about fifty in number, most like 
a scouting party led by the son or brother of the 
war-chief. Some thirty of us started in pursuit, 
counting the Santa Fe diggers. The ’Paches trav- 
elled gently enough, for they aint over-used to be 
followed by Greasers, an’ I must own they don’t 
seem muchly scared when that event do happen. In 


In Amer- | a bit of “ chapparal,” a shady thicket growing ever a 
an’ I’ve | ruin, we found them, at noon next day. Tuere was 
Digging is a | 


no sentinel nor even horse-guard—”’ 

‘Great thunder!” interrupted Frazer, “ we find 
no such chances on the Texan praira!” 

‘*Guess Comanches are better bred, if they aint 
better born,” returned Beasley. ‘‘The Rangers give 
"ein early instruction in manners an’ deportment.” 

““We formed a circle round the cbapparal, an’ 


| lotted off a body of men to stampede the horses. 


That’s the dooty yer Greaser likes, an’ he does it 
right well, too. Then we sent a yeller-skin up a 
tree, to look what the Ind’ans might be about. 

‘* We took our stations silently. Inside the wood, 
not a sound could be heard save the stamping of the 


fo as a thought, the ’Paches whouped, then 


horses out on the savannah, an’ the sleepy chuckle 
of the parrots. My place was under a big tree, 
alongsi'te the trail by which the Ind’ans bad entered 
the shade. Through glittering, sun-gilt leaves in my 
front, I could see the long crimson shaft of a ‘Pache 
lance fixed in the ground as a challenge. Scalps of 
all colors and lengths hung down motionless along ft, 
mixed with fresh leaves an’ gaudy feathers. By the 
red hand on the top, I knew that lance must belong 
to a big chief, a reg’lar ‘‘ bijo de Montesuma,” fur 
you must know, boys, the "Paches claim to be of the 
royal race of Anahwac, an’ look down on other folk 
most beautiful dignified. There’ll be a tall muss for 

| that bit of timber, I thought, an’ I threw an eye over 
the tixings of my rifle. It was my first Ind’an fight, 
For two or three minutes, there was a stillness that 
might a’most be felt; then came a crash and a yell! 

| That durned yeller cuss had fallen from the tree! 





dashed along the trail. ‘Tarnal thunder! iv’d be 
hard to tell which of our parties was most scared, I 
8‘ood like a fool, tuo startled to use my hands; for, 
| mind you, a ’Pache Indian in war-paint, with his 
arms an’ his feathers on, is a fearsome-looking ot ject 
to the bravest man, much more to a boy in his teens, 
I stood just like a statoo. The first ‘buck’ that 
louped past came full upon me, an’ his fierce eyes, 
surrounded by a broad scarlet ring, glared straight 
into mine. ‘Uaph!’ be grunted, an’ louped past 
like a brown b’ar pursved by a grizzly. Another 
followed ; his face was painted blae and red. ‘ Umph!’ 
an’ on he went. Every durned mother’s son among 
them Ind’ans grunted in my face as they dashed out, 
an’ I was reg’lar charmed to the spot. Fifty of ’em, 
boys, by thunder! an’ every one said ‘ Umph!’ likea 
dry machine. Darnation! I thought that proces- 
sion would never end; but at last, shots began to 
ring outside, an’ I bolted after the Ind’ans. 

“As to fight, there were none! The Greasers ran 
like a broken covey of ‘hens;’ but they carried off a 
good sight of horses. I got away sate enough, with 
@ lance-thrust through my thigh; an’ we could count 
scalps pretty even with the ’Paches. Four, I think 
it was, we brought away, an’ our party didn’t lose 
more. ’I'warn’t the Greasers that took ’em, thougb.” 

‘‘And what became of Mrs. ne and the chil- 
dren?” I asked. 

“Guess they was carried t» the ‘Pache villages; 

‘ an’ there they are now, most likely, unless they're 
| dead,” answered the Ranger, coolly twisting upa 

plug. ‘The boy should bea ‘brave’ by this time, 

an’ a chief too, I dare say, for white blood allurs gets 
' to the front, even among the Redskins. Some of us 
might meet him on the praira any time, yer know, 
an’ I guess he’d have no sentimental objection to 
raising our scalps. It’s the renegades an’ the white 
captives grown up that make the Ind’ans so mis- 
chievous. They’re a long sight worse than Kedskius 
born.” 

‘Surely it is a dreadful fate for a civilized being to 
be taken captive by these savages,” I said. “ Fancy 
the life this poor woman must have led, ay, is lead- 
ing, perhaps, at this moment—old, and wretched, and 
a slave.” 

Beasley gave me an odd look, and rolled his quid 
over, but spoke no word. 

Then Frazer, after a pause, said slowly, “ To tell 
the real trath, sinking all Yankee twaddle, I'd say— 
that depends! I’ve seen a good many captives ran- 
somed, an’ I sw’ar that’s a strange sight. There’s 
some—wall, I’il say many—who are kinder mad with 
joy to escape from the Ind’ans’ hands; there’s more 
that cry loud enough to split log-timber, an’ gets 
hysterical; an’ there’s not a few that cry an’ strug- 
gle fierce enough to get back to the Ind‘ans. You 
know, sir, that savage life has its own charm—a 
cbarm, as I think, stronger than any our quiet cities 
can offer. An’ women feel that too, when they come 
within its reach. They love the freedom an’ the 
manliness of Ind’an life; they catch the spirit of its 
fends, its hatred of all cther peoples. An’ ther’s 
another point, too, which has its weight—some of 
the young ‘ bucks,’ whether ’Paches, Pawnees, or 
Comanches, are etarnally handsome! Ay, an’ not 
only that, they are generous an’ kindly in their own 
hanghty way. No; I doubt whether all the captives 
who cry when released are quite glad. An’ there’s 
one thing I’ve noted—a durned lot of em are captured 
over agin before long !”” 





INFLUENCE OF HAPPY CHILDHOOD. 
The memory of early happiness ia a treasure-horse 
of sweet comforts and consolations. Its pure, simple, 
earnest j.ys become wells to draw from whenever 
we sit down in thirst and weariness by the dusty 
highway of life. Of this one good the world can never 
cheat us. The sunshine of those days reaches across 
our little stretch of life, and mingles its rays with 
those which beain from the heaven of our hope. The 
actual present of the adult life, and the materials 
which enter into it, are made up, more than we gen- 
— suppose, of reminiscence. We lay up in the 
ptacles of y, abund of undigested ma- 
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Money and time have both their value. 
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no resource but to dwell upon its old play and its old ie) 


to his-childhood without a shudder, nor recall a peri- | ,| 
od when his life was filled with sweet satisfaction! =| 
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The World in Miniature. 
e THE SONG. 


In the garden lay a lute 

Where some careless hand had flung it, 
One who saw it lying mute, 

Took it up and strung it— 
Made a song of flower and fruit— 

Made a song and sung it. 


All the winds were hushed to hear, 
All the garden silent round him,— 
All the songbirds that were near 
By his music found him. 
Said the monarch with a sneer 
* Bother and confound him.”’ 
Myrmidons what court doth lack ? 
Twenty creatures quickly sped off, 
Caught our poet in a crack, 
Where his strain he led off— 
Laid his lute upon his back— 
Took and cut his head off. 
Why thus off his head they cut— 
What the rhymes were he was stringing— 
Why the king upon his nut 
Was such curses bringing— 
These I know not, knowing but 
That he left off singing! 


One of the most curious hallucinations in an insane 
person on record is related by Dr. Skaye of an asylum 
in Edinburgh. The person of whom it is told assert- 
ed that he was more than twenty thousand years of 
age, described the scenes during the gevlogical periods 


‘| of the earth, declared he knew Noah well, and said 


he was a nice lad in early life, but afterwards fell into 
dissipated habits (!) For the last three or four thou- 
sand years he had been Augustus J. Cesar, and this 
was his usual signature. 


A poor fellow, who had been drunk for several days 
at an inn in Canada, was set upon by a party of males 
and females, who stripped, tickled and pinched him 
for amusement. But this fun not proving sufiicient 
for the women, those tender creatures procured hot 
irons, burning sticks and coals, and seared and burned 
their struggling, groaning victim until he died. 


The Moniteur du Soir states that there is carried 
on in Paris a large traffic in live rats. The purpose 
for which they are caught is for use in training rat- 
terriers. They are in the first place caught by dogs 
trained to capture them without injuring them at all, 
and they are sold at a high price, chiefly to English- 
men, who use them in the education of their dogs. 


Connecticut is, in proportion to its population, the 
richest State in the Union. The average property of 
every inhabitant is over $900. 


When I was a little chap, says Slypoke, sliding 
down hill on a sled and walking up was my chief 
sport. I had the fastest sleds in the country, and 
could slide down the steepest hill in ten miles around. 
There was only one thing that bothered me. That 
was walking up hill after sliding down. I was two 
years in trying to find out a plan to slide up hill. I 
haven’t found it out yet. I used to get the girls to 
slide down hill with me, and upset the sled to see 
what size their shoes were! 1 knew it was not right 
for me to do thugly, but I inherited a natural habit 
of doing wrong from my grandfather’s aunt’s uncle. 
LI inherit the habit yet. 

A down-easter lately went to see “ Macbeth,” and 
gave the following as his notion of the tragedy: 
“After having witnessed the performance, from 
what I could make out of the play, I don’t think 


appeared to have exceedingly loose notions of hospi- 
tality, which, together with an unpleasant habit of 
talking to herself, and walking about en chemise, 
must make her a decidedly unpleasant companion.” 

It was a matter of curiosity how the Chicago papers 
obtained detailed reports of the secret investigation 
into the charges against the Police Department. The 
mystery was solved when a social evil, who was on 
the witness-stand, fainted into the arms of an Alder- 
man on observing a pale, emaciated face glaring at 
her through a stove-pipe hole in the wall of the 
Council Chamber. 

A “learned bootblack ” has been arrested in Lon- 
don for some misdemeanor. Though only eleven 
years old it is said that he knew French, English and 
Polish thoroughly, and was learning German. Per- 
haps itwas meant that he knew the English and 


any difference either in system or lustre. 

Gambling is reported to be alarmingly on the in- 
crease among the fast youth of Paris at a certain 
club. The average gains and losses are one hundred 
thousand dollars a night. The players place no 
money on the tables, but sign an I. O U. for the 
amount they require and receive counters for it, the 
obligation being to cash their indebtedness within a 
fortnight. ‘ 

An extraordinary shower of meteorolites recently 
took place in Poland. The light of the meteor was 
Visible for eight seconds, and the eye could follow the 
direction of the fragments, and the places where they 
fell were easily discovered the next morning, thanks 
to the snow that covered the earth. Two of these 
Pieces have been dug ap and deposited in the museum 
at Varsovia, where they are admired as messengers 
from the moon. 


4 


A New York cavalryman was detailed, in 1864, as 
safeguard to a Virginia farmer, with orders to remain 
Until relieved. He was forgotten at the olose of the 
war, but manfuily stuck to bis post, and now 
Purposes to draw his full pay up to this time. 


a 





Macbeth was a good moral character; and his lady | 


French polish, though we do not know that there is 
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Much im Wittle, 
Our public schools cost Boston alone over $700,000 
the past year. 
The president, in spite of the impeachment, con- 
tinues to give state dinners. 
Fn East Boston bridge is now seriously talked 
Thad Stevens at one time wanted President Lin- 
coln impeached. 
A war of rich giants—The war of the Erie Railroad 
managers in New York. 
Some of our parsons have renewed the war on 
theatres. Much good it will do them. 
Mrs. Oakes Smith says that none but handsome 
men and women should marry. 
Speke fled from home and friends to escape the 
perils of leap-year. 
The Prince of Wales is bearded like the pard, or 
the British Lion. 
The next Legislature in Connecticut is to act on 
the negro suffrage question. 
Galloway, Of the Memphis Avalanche, is in jail for 
contempt of court, and his wite runs the paper. 
Two hundred and sixty Londoners killed them- 
selves last year. 
Dr. Jenner has kissed the queen’s hand, and re- 
ceived his baronetcy. 
An Indiana woman has been appointed internal 
revenue inspector of tobacco and cigars in her district. 
An ingenious suicide in Lansingburg, Pa., commit- 
ted genuine hari-kari with a shoe-knite. 
Russia has prohibited the importation of painted 
candy. 
The British army needs about $80,000,000 to keep 
up appearances this year. 
The managers of the Paris theatres are trying to 
cut off deadheads. 

Miss Bateman’s “ Leah” has made a great sensa- 
tion in Edinburgh. 

The proposed statue of Commodore Vanderbilt is 
to cost $250,000, 

A cow in Missouri recently died from over-exertion 
in trying to digest a pound of nails. 

An Albany specalator has four tons of butter in 
store. 

The United States will have two or three new 
Catholic bishops. 

Generol Logan, the most radical of men, says the 
treasury department is rotten. 

Our country has been quite successful the past 
year in raising a large crop of cussed fools. 

We see it stated that whiskey is without change. 
Drink much of it you wont be troubled with change. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of New 
York is to put up a $300,000 building. 

O’Baldwin bets $7000 to $2000 that he will whip 
Elliot in half an hour, 

The English papers in China are in spasms of jeal- 
ousy over Mr. Burlingame’s appointment. 

Faweett offers to trot Bashaw, Jr., against any 
stallion in the country for $5000. ; 

Admiral Farragat would be a strong candidate for 
the presidency. 

A powertul effort is being made to pardon young 
Ketchum. Money is used quite freely. 

A bad show—The recent show of pickpockets at the 
city hall. 

Iowa has a lady editor named Hartshorn. Unlike 
her name, she is not to be sniffed at. 

The Dacotah Indians are starving in a lively 
manner. 

A poor family in Buffalo have been living on roast 
rat. 

The Prince of Wales is going to try to coax Ireland 
by a visit in the Easter holidays. 

The Pasha of Egypt thinks the English in Abys- 
sinia will bear watching. 

The Bureau of Statistics estimate that we drink 
about one hundred million gallons of spirits yearly. 
The Housatonic Valley supplies New York with 
4000 quarts of milk daily. 

Napoleon has developed a taste for the American 
cocktail. 

The new Jewish Synagogue in New York has cost 
@ miillion. 

Song of the man going to have a tooth drawn: 
“¢ How happy could I be with ether.” 

We employ in this country 31,986 lawyers, or about 
one to a thousand population, and pay them an aver- 
age of two thousand dollars apiece. 

An English organist, on a wager, strack over a 
million notes on a piano in eight hours. 

New York has eleven hundred John Smiths. 














At East Boston, by Kev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Daniel W. 
Knowles and Miss Mary A. Laskey. ae 

At South Boston, by R-v. Mr. Rand, Mr. Edwin R. 
Johnson and Miss Hattie D. Clark. . 

At Bath. Me., by Rev. A. F. Beard, Mr. A. A. Gilmore 
and Miss Clara M. Welch. 


7 Deaths. 


In this city. Mrs. El'zabeth P. 8., wife of Major Lyman 
Ss. Hapgood, 45; Mrs. Rachel C. Williams, 43; Miss Au- 
vusta R. Young. 24; Mrs. Matilda A Neville; William R. 
Chaffee, Esq . 43: Mrz. Abby B. Osborne, 22. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Ezra_Wecks, 77. 

‘At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary Edmunds, 90. 

‘At Cambridge. Mrs. Elizabeth Watson Allen. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Eliza A. Atwood, 238. 

At Brookline, Mr. John W. Warren, 55. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Helen M. Cook, 35. 

At New Braintree, Hollis Tidd. Esq., 69. 

At Chester, N. H., Mr. Peter Hazeiton, 85. 

AtSt Albans, Vt., Mrs. Louisa Bb. Harwood, 74. 

At Essex, N. Y., Mrs. Minnie P. 8S. Welch, 23. 
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BREAD WITHOUT YEAST.—Scald about two hand- 

fuls of Indian meal; into which put a little salt, and 

as much cold water as will make it rather warmer 

than new milk; then stir in wheat flour, till it is as 

thick as a family pudding, and set it down by the fire 

to rise. In about half an hour it generally grows 

thin; you may sprinkle a little fresh flour on the 

top, and mind to turn the pot round, that it may not 

bake at the side of it. In three or four hours, if you 

mind the above directions, it will ferment as if you 
had set it with hop yeast; when it does, make it up 
in soft dough, flour a pan, put in your bread, set it 
before the fire, covered up, turn it round to make it 
equally warm, and in about half an hour it will be 
light enough to bake. It suits best to bake itina 
Dutch oven, as it should be put into the oven as soon 
as it is light. 

To MAKE YEAST.—The settlings of home-brewed 
beer in a clean cask, make good yeast. Common 
yeast is made thus: Take two quarts of water, one 
handful of hops, two of wheat bran; boil these twen- 
ty minutes; strain off the water and while it is boil- 
ing hot, stir in wheat or rye flour, to a thick batter; 
when it is mitk-warm, add half a pint of good lively 
yeast and a large spoonful of molasses; stir well and 
set it away, in a cool place in summer and a warm 
one in winter. When light it is fit for use. When 
cold it may be put in a clean jug or bottle; do not fill 
the bottle containing it, and leave the cork loose till 
next morning. Corked tightly, it will keep ten or 
twelve days in a cool place. 





MILK YEAST.—To a pint of new milk put a tea- 
spoonful of sait or a large spoonful of flour; stir well, 
and keep it lukewarm by the fire; in an hour it will 
be fit for use. Twice as much must be used as of 
common yeast; and the bread dries soon; and in 
summer this method is convenient. Never keep yeast 
in a tin vessel. If sour, put in saleratus—a tea- 
spoonful to a pint of yeast, when ready for use. If it 
foams up lively, it will raise the bread; if net, throw 
it away. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with 4 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail. poole , for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tuk MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisnHer Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SEcRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs.,C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THE SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TovucH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—TuE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REpDpPatH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuIP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OvuTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna’s Hvus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ApDaAm PEv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jia POTTER, by Matthew Ss. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—THe KiNG 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—TnHe SecRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—TnHE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THg& 
Rep REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TnHEe 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SEKF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINBERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WaAvRk, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 








Rice CAKEs.—Take eight yolks and four whites 
of eggs, and beat to a foam; add six ounces of pow- 
dered sugar, and the peel of one lemon grated; then 
stir in halfa poundof ground rice, and beat all to- 
gether fur halfan hour. Putit into a buttered tin, 
and bake twenty minutes. This cake is recommend- 
ed as very easy of digestion. The foregoing cakes 
are made without batter, and therefore are not apt 
to prove injurious. 








A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all casesof Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other fornt of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our Most 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


**Having used Dr. Turner’s Tic DOULOUREUX or Uyr 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances r ded it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J.R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

**12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 


Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“fT have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."’ 








Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - * 27 * 
Twelve packages 9.00 - ad 4s * 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo. Sole Proprietors, 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





DeEsMonD, by Darius Cobb.—Tue REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNOWN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavL LAaRroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Bianca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TnrE Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACcKLOCK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OvuTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRiZE, by Major F. C. Hiunter.—THk& SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THEe PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Lecch.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GP FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive werk under the above 





in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVoO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prizg, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WirTcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—Tue Younc PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THe DuCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tue West Point CaDET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—Tne& Mysterious MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11Tz-HERrn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—Tne K1nG’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—TuHE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YounG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—JESsiE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE Corsair. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by. Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—Bricut CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—Tne Fata Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THe SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BaRon's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—Repb GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. * 
No. 37.—Viroqua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Biount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MuRDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—@vLeika, by Martha A. yay 9 oo 
No. 46.— THE CrmCassian SLAVE, by Lientenant Murray. 
No. 47.—RebD RUrERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48. —A DakK Secret, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No, 49.—THE FoUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No. 50.—THE MYSTERIOUS Key, by L. M. Alcott. 
No. 51 —Corrinne, by Frederick unter 
No. 52.—?t HE PATKIOT Ciuwisen by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.- MABEL WaAkD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.- CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

For sale bv all newsmen. or sent by mall, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, P’us.isnenrs, 
Boston, Mass. 









general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform ‘ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN TRUST.—A BALLAD. 


manne 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





A sweet, soft breath of April wind 
Came up the long, dim arch of years, 
@erblown with changeful hopes and fears: 


Sweet with the scent of moss and fern, 
With gummy buds and resinous balms, 
And soft showers falling through the calms. 


It touched the heart of Harmon Lee, 
And lo! the long years fell away, 
Like shadows at the touch of day. 


He saw again the sunrise creep 
O’er the gray mountain's hoary crest, 
And tremble on the river's breast. 


He heard the mill-wheel’s lumbering whirr; 
And saw again the snowy gleam 
Of lilies in the shallow stream. 


Again the blackberry's wreath of green 
Hid the long line of frost-flung wall; 
While from afar the cowboy's call 


Came faintly, with the low refrain 
Of bells borne on the sunset air, 
Like the sweet echo ofa prayer! 


Again with throbbing pulse he stands 
Where willows lean and faintly stir, 
And all his heart is full of her! 


He sees his lilies on her breast; 
And, mid her wealth of dim-gold hair, 
A wildrose he had braided there. 


He marks her bosom's pulsing tide: 
The shy, sweet charm of girlish grace, 
With woman's passion in her face. 


But ah, the long years lay between— 
So long and dark—for she had wed 
The friend he trusted in his stead! 


With pained face he slowly drew 
A letter from his breast, and read 
Again this message from the dead: 


“O friend, beside death's tide I turn, 
And own, too late, my life’s mistake; 
O, keep her for the old love's sake!"’ 


He turned and opened wide his arms; 
She came, with downcast face and shy, 
And kissed him, yet she knew not why. 


With trembling lips and forehead bowed, 
_ He gathered to his heart the trust 
Left him by those dear lips of dust. 


Years came and went, and through them grew 
A new hope, sweet as sweet could be, 
To the tired heart of Harmon Lee. 


The years dropped softly from his life; 
And youth came back with warmer glow 
Than he had ever thought to know. 


** Mayhap,"’ he said, * God yet may give 
To my dark life another spring, 
And crown it with love's blossoming."’ 


The wind swept through the ferny brake 
With faint, fresh odors, bringing near 
The sound of voices to his ear: 


“O darling, tell me true!" he plead— 
A voice he knew—and she replied: 
“ God willing, I will be your bride !"’ 


Through the slant moonlight’s silver rain 
He caught the gleam of dun-gold hair, 
And a sweet face, tender and fair. 


He saw the proud young lover's face 
Bend down with raptured word and kiss, 
And turning, left them to their bliss. 


Ab, how the long years drifted back! 
How chill and dark the shadows lay— 
The autumn shadows, in his way! 


But, folding in his secret heart 
His pain, he kept his sacred trust, 
Left long ago by lips of dust; 


And blessed, with tender words and smiles, 
Her bridal morn. She never dreamed 
He had been other than he seeined. 
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“NOT AFRAID.” 








BY BARBARA BROOME. 








famous. 
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W? HERE is the boy or girl 
who has not seen or 
heard of the little Jap- ed, and saying she was sorry, she called for some 
anese “All Right?” his supper, declaring herself very hungry. 

cat-like climbings, his ; 
hair-breadth balancings, 
his break-neck swing- 
ings? Ah yes! little “All have nothing but dry bread to eat for a week.” 
Right ” has made himself | 





Ido not hesitate to say, 
though, that little ‘* Not | 


pame), that she was not afraid of any one identical 
thing in the heavens above, or in the earth below, or 
even in the waters under the earth. 

It is a good thing to be brave, bat little “ Not 
Afraid” had too much by half of this good thing. 
She kept her poor father and mother in mortal terror 
from worning till night. When she was sent to 
school she was not afraid to loiter by the way, and 
get tardy-marks for being late. 

When a runaway horse came tearing down the 
street, with his flying heels striking fire, and his 
mouth in a foam, she stood stock-still on the corner, 
staring withall hereyes. 1f some one had not pulled 
ber into a dovurway, she would have been trampled 
under the horse’s feet and killed. 

“ What did you stand still tor?” asked her mother, 
turning pale with fright, when she heard the story. 
“Why ca en run?” 

“*T wasn’t atraid,” was the answer of the wonder- 
ful child, who was eating her noonday luncheon of 
doughnuts and cheese, not flurried in the ‘east. 

** Dear, dear,” cried her “mother, “ to think you 
don’t wind it at all, when this very minute you 
migit have been nothing but broken bones and 
bruises, and no more lie in you than a rag.” 

“ Give me another doughnut,” said “ Not Afraid.” 
“T’ve got to go over to Susan Wait’s to find out 
where the g’ography lesson is.” 

Then heaving the poor woman, who was not half 
over her fright, to sink into a chair all of a shake, 
“ Not Afraid ” took herself off to the river, to play at 
catching fish witha pin-hook. She had made up the 
story about geography and Susan Wait. You see, 
she was not afraid of telling a lie. 

lt was sunny and warm on the river-bank. She 
had a beautiful time. It did not trouble her, that 
she had deceived her mother, or that she was play- 
ing truant. She had no fear of consequences. She 
fished till sbe was tired, and, sauntering lazily along, 
came at last to a swampy place, shaded with thick 
clumps of alder-busbes. There was a ragged, bare- 
footed boy here, squatted down upon the wet ground, 
watching the muddy water very intently. 

“ What are you looking at?” asked the little girl. 

**Sbut up your head,” whispered the boy, sharply, 
creeping forward on all fours. 

** Not Afraid” advanced, with her eyes on a level 
with his. ‘I see it!” she cried, making a dash for- 
ward. “It’s a turtle.” 

The lumberivg, black-shelled creature had trun- 
dled itself out of the water, half way up the bank. 
“ Not Afraid” poked it with her foot. Madame 
Turtle resenting such treatment, run out her black 
head, which she had just drawn in under her shell, 
and snapped at the daring toe that had touched her. 
“Not Atraid ” jumped back, shaking ber imprisoned 
foot vigorously, but the turtle held on in spite of her. 

“‘ Good enough for you,” said the boy, who seemed 
to enjoy the juke. “ You might have known it was 
@ snapper.” 

So saying, he grabbed it by it’s tail. Then the tur- 
tle, startled at this new enemy, loosed his bold of “ Not 
Afraid,” and the boy carried him away in triumph. 
Luckily ‘* Not Afraid’s ” boots were several sizes too 
long, and the turtle had bitten nothing but the 
leather. 

After this little diversion, our maiden kept on her 
way, alung the bank of the river. Pretty soon she 
saw what looked tu her like red flowers, growing out 
a little way, in the water. 

“Tt is not deep there,” said she. “I mean to 
wade out and get some.” 

No sooner said than done. The water was not over 
her boots. She had nearly reached the flowers. She 
had even stooped, and was about to stretch out her 
hand to pick one, when she felt herself sinking. She 
could. not lift her feet. She sank lower. She began 
to scream, and down, down she kept sinkiny, till at 
the very last pinch, a man, who had seen her danger, 
pulled her out by the hair of her head. 

She was taken home, plastered over with mud and 
slime from head to foot. Just as she was brought in 
at the door, in this plight, Susan Wait was standing 
on the step talking to ber father. She had been sent 
with a message to him, from her teacher. 

**Not Afraid,’” said Susan, “has not been to 
school this afternoon, and teacher told me to stop, as 
1 went by, and see if you knew it.” 

These words were hardly out of Susan’s mouth, 
before “‘ Not Afraid ” appeared, all in her coat of mud. 

** Well, miss,” said her father, angrily, jerking her 
forward by the shoulder, ‘it’s easy enough to tell 
where you have been. There’s just one place where 
you could have got into such a mess as this, and 
that’s a mile down the river.” 

So her misdemeanors for that afternoon were 
plainly brought to light; but, instead of being asham- 


“Sapper, indeed!” exclaimed her father. ‘“ Do 
you think you deserve any? You shall go to bed 
hungry, and you shall be shut up in the garret, and 


Upon that, be and his wife went out of the room, 
and ieit naughty ** Not Afraid ” alone, except for her 


‘brothers and sisters, who drew away from her, and 


whispered among themselves op in the corner. Once 


“Did you see her last night, making faces at the 
man in the moon?” 

“Not Afraid” half heard what they said, and 
shrogged her shoulders at them. 

** Pooh!” exclaimed she, “1 shall be asleep in two 
minutes, and then the rats and mice are welcome to 
run over meas much as they please. I shall only be 
caretul to shut my wouth, that they may not get 
down my throat and choke me.” 

Her brothers and sisters shuddered at her cold- 
blooded words. 

** Bat what will you do with yourself in that dark, 
dismal place, tor a whole week?” asked one. 

“ I shan’t stay a whole week. If they don’t let me 
out in the morning, I shall jump out of the window.” 

Then her father and mother came back and carried 
her off. 

While the family were at breakfast the next morn- 
ing, there was heard the most terrible banging. 

“What is that?” asked the father, looking up to 
the ceiling, for the noise seemed to come from above. 

“We know!” cried the children; ‘it’s ‘ Not 
Afraid.’ She said she was going to jump out of the 
window in the morning.” 

‘She will do it, as sure as fate,” screamed her mo- 
ther, and away she rushed to the garret, and all the 
rest came after. 

And when the door was flung open, there stood 
“ Not Afraid” on the top of a great pile of chests, 
and boxes, and barrels, which she had dragged up to 
the window, all ready to jump out. 

“Stop! for mercy’s sake,” exclaimed her ha!f- 
crazed mother. ‘* You will break every bone in your 
body.” 

But her undautiful daughter stepped upon the win- 
dow-sill, saying, carelessly: 

“Taint afraid. I’ tired of staying here; and, as 
you wout let me out the door, 1 shall jump out the 
window.” 

Her mother sank upon the floor, and went into 
hysterics. Her father, who was also ecared by “ Not 
Afraid’s” boldness, begged her to come down from 
the window, and said she should not be locked up 
any longer. 

“Very well!” was the answer. And she went 
down stairs and sat down at the table, where, from 
going without her supper the night before, she ate 
so many hot buckwheat cakes, spread thick with 
butter and molasses syrup, that the other children 
came short. 

Her father and mother, when they were alone, took 
counsel together. 

* What shall we do?” said they, sorrowfully. 
** See how she gets the upper-hand of us! It is of no 
use to try to punish her.”’ 

And at that, they determined to let her go her own 
way, and do as she pleased. 

“ For sooner or later,” said ber father, “ her bad 
actions will bring her to sorrow, greater than any 
punishment.” 

**O, what will become of her!” sobbed her mother, 
who loved her little girl, notwithstanding her faults, 
very dearly. 

And long after her husband had gone away, and 
she went about doing her housework, did she keep 
repeating, over and over again, ‘‘ What will become 
of her?” 

To make a long story short, 1 will tell you at once 
what did become of her; for, as time wore on, she did 
not improve, but went from bad to worse. You know 
that she made faces at the man in the moon. Besides 
this, she used to throw stones at the stars, aud when 
she would see one fall, she would run, with her apron 
outstretched, to catch it. But somehow, though she 
ran after a great many, and threw up, I don’t know 
how many stones, she never happened to catch one 
in her apron. She used to get very angry over it. 

And now the common stars grew pale, and the 
man in the moon equinted more sideways than ever, 
for a flaming star, with a long tail of fire, came 
brushing through the heavens. At first it was very 
high, and far away, and then it swept down lower 
and lower, nearer and nearer to the earth. 

And folks wondered and trembled, and said, “ If it 
should fall down amongst us, it would set everything 
afire. We should all burn up.” 

So they prayed they might be saved from such a 
fate. Only ‘‘ Not Afraid ” did not pray, she laughed. 

** When it comes a little lower,” said she, “I will 
catch hold of its tail and pull it down.’ 

Every night she stood on the roof of her house, and 
reached up forit. At last, she actually touched it. 
Then she laughed so loud she roused the whok street, 
and the noise the folks in the street male roused the 
whole town, and they all went down on their knees, 
for they thought their last moment was come; while 
“Not Afraid” hung on to the shining-tailed star, 
and mocked and jeered at them. But all at once an 
unearthly scream was heard, and the people raised 
their bowed heads, and saw the blazing star 
ing swiftly upwards, carrying ‘ Not Afraid” along 
with it. 

And even as they gazed, dumb with amaze, she 
dwindled, so fast did the star move, into a small, 
black speck, just visible on the tip end of the fiery 
tail, while her screams grew fainter and fainter, and 





Bumors of the Day. 


TO BE LEFT BEHIND. 


An old colored woman, now living in Michigan, 
recently visited Milton, Wis., where she was the 
guest of a Mr. Goodrich, who was an out-and-out 
temperance man, and « noted hater of tobacco. One 
morning she was puffing away with long pipe in 
mouth, when her hoet, Mr. Goodrich, approached 
her, and commenced conversation with the following 
interrogatory: 

“Aunt Svjourner, do you think you are a 
Christian?” 

** Yes, Brudder Goodrich, I speck I am.” 

“ Aunt Scjourner, do you believe in the Bible?” 

“ Yes, Brudder Goodrich, I bleeve the Scripters; 
though I can’t read them as you can.” 

** Aunt Scjourner, do you know that there is a 
passage in the Scriptures which declares that noth- 
ing unclean can enter the kingdom of heaven?” 

“Yes, Brudder Goodrich, I have heard tell of it.” 

“ Aunt Sojourner, do you believe it?” 

** Yes, Brudder Goodrich, I bleeve it.” 

“ Well, Aunt Sojourner, you smoke, and you can- 
not enter tae kingdom of heaven, because there is 
nothing so unclean as the breath of a smoker. What 
do you say to that?” 

“Why, Brudder Goodrich, I speck to leave my 
breff behind me when I go to heaven.” 





A DELICATE HINT. 


Jollybones says that when he was paying attention 
to the girls he could not raise courage enough to pop 
the question, though he tried to do so a dozen timer, 
and would have been a lonely, calaverons, dissipated, 
seedy old buck, troubled with the blues and hypo- 
chrondriasia bad not bis adorable come to the rescue. 
For the benetit of throbbing hearts sighing in the 
bowers of iove, and done up in dimity we give the 
secret jnst as it was told us. 

Mrs. B—— invited him to dinner, and, of course, to 
dinner he went. The good things were all dished 
up, and the party drew around the table. Mrs. B—— 
hastened to do the agreeable, and all went nicely on 
until the last course, when Jollybones noticed his 
angel evidently missing something. 

“ Pray, dear, what shall I help you to,” said Jully- 
bones. 

“IT really don’t know,” then glancing towards the 
head of the table, she added, *‘ mother, do you think 
a little marriage ceremony would hurt me?” 

But betore Jollybones had turned his eyes towards 
** mother,” she had arisen and was going to the 
kitchen for another cup of tea. That night the mar- 
riage ceremony was dished up to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of all parties. 





A FOOLISH TRAIN. 


George Francis Train said, some years ago, that he 
attempted to write books, and people called hima 
fool; that he took a prominent part in politics, and 
they returned the same verdict; that he undertook 
to uphold the American nation abroad, and he was 
still accused of folly. “I then turned my attention,” 
he added, “‘to making money; I made it, and since 
no one has called mea fool.” Last autumn Mr Train 
attended the Jockey Club races at the Jerome Park, 
and betted very freely, but always, as it happened, 
on the losing horse. The last day, having wagered 
large odds on the favorite, he again lost, and su- 
premely disgusted, he took out his pocket-book while 
in the members’ stand, and cried out, “‘I"ll bet five 
to one I am the biggest fool in the city or county of 
New York” After repeating the challenge several 
times, a man standing on the course immediately 
below, looked up, and with his porte-monnaie in his 
band, said, ‘‘ Halloo, stranger, I'll take that bet, pro- 
vided your name isn’t George Francis Train.” 





MINOR JOKES. 

Let no gentleman ever quarrel with a woman. If 
you are in trouble with her, retreat. If she abuso 
you, be silent. If she tear your cloak off, give ber 
your coat. If she box your ears, bow. If she tear 
your eyes out, feel your way to the door—bat fly. 

“ Have you been much at sea?” ‘ Why, no, not 
exactly; but my brother married a commodore’s 
daughter.” “ Were you ever abroad?” “ No, not 
exactly; bnt my mother’s maiden name was French.” 

“Katy, have you laid the table-cloth and plates, 
yet?” “ An’ sure I have, mem,—everything but the 
eggs; an’ isn’t that Biddy’s work, surely?” 

** You want a flogging, that’s what you do,” said a 
parent to his unruly son. “I know it, dad; but I'll 
try and get along without it,” returned the boy. 

An Irish absentee is said to have sent this comfort- 
ing message to his steward: ‘‘ Tell the tenants that 
no threats to shoot you will terrify me.” 

“Is Mrs. Blinkins at home?” asked Mr. Saunders 
of the Irish girl] who answered his ring at the door. 
“ Yes, I blave she is, sir” ‘Is she engaged?” “ An’ 
is it engaged you say? Faix, an’ I can’t tell you, sir, 








but she kissed Mr. Tincent last evening as if she had — 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN TRUST.—A BALLAD. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
A sweet, soft breath of April wind 
Came up the long, dim arch of years, 
Qerblown with changeful hopes and fears: 


Sweet with the scent of moss and fern, 
With gummy buds and resinous balms, 
And soft showers falling through the calms. 


It touched the heart of Harmon Lee, 
And lo! the long years fell away, 
Like shadows at the touch of day. 


He saw again the sunrise creep 
O’er the gray mountain's hoary crest, 
And tremble on the river's breast. 


He heard the mill-wheel’s lumbering whirr; 
And saw again the snowy gleam 
Of lilies in the shallow stream. 


Again the blackberry’s wreath of green 
Hid the long line of frost-flung wall; 
While from afar the cowboy's call 


Came faintly, with the low refrain 
Of bells borne on the sunset air, 
Like the sweet echo ofa prayer! 


Again with throbbing pulse he stands 
Where willows lean and faintly stir, 
And all his heart is full of her! 


He sees his lilies on her breast; 
And, mid her wealth of dim-gold hair, 
A wildrose he had braided there. 


He marks her bosom's pulsing tide: 
The shy, sweet charm of girlish grace, 
With woman's passion in her face. is 


But ah, the long years lay between— 
So long and dark—for she had wed 
The friend he trusted in his stead! 


With pained face he slowly drew 
A letter from his breast, and read 
Again this message from the dead: 


“O friend, beside death's tide I turn, 
And own, too late, my life’s mistake; 
O, keep her for the old love's sake !"" 


He turned and opened wide his arms; 
She came, with downcast face and shy, 
And kissed him, yet she knew not why. 


With trembling lips and forehead bowed, 
. He gathered to his heart the trust 
Left him by those dear lips of dust. 


Years came and went, and through them grew 
A new hope, sweet as sweet could be, 
To the tired heart of Harmon Lee. 


The years dropped softly from his life; 
And youth came back with warmer glow 
Than he had ever thought to know. 


‘*Mayhap,”’ he said, ** God yet may give 
To my dark life another spring, 
And crown it with love’s blossoming.”’ 


The wind swept through the ferny brake 
With faint, fresh odors, bringing near 
The sound of voices to his ear: 


“O darling, tell me true!’ he plead— 
A voice he knew—and she replied: 
* God willing, I will be your bride!"’ 


Through the slant moonlight’s silver rain 
He caught the gleam of dun-gold hair, 
And a sweet face, tender and fair. 


He saw the proud young lover's face 
Bend down with raptured word and kiss, 
And turning, left them to their bliss. 


Ab, how the long years drifted back! 
How chill and dark the shadows lay— 
The autumn shadows, in his way ! 


But, folding in his secret heart 
His pain, he kept his sacred trust, 
Left long ago by lips of dust; 


And blessed, with tender words and smiles, 
Her bridal morn. She never dreamed 
He had been other than he seemed. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“NOT AFRAID.” 
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brought before the pub- ; 
lic. The one thing that 
made little “‘ Not Afraid ” so wonderful, was the fact, there,’ sail a third. 

,(which you may have guessed already from her | Bat ‘Not Afraid’ wont mind,” was the answer. 


name), that she was not afraid of any one identical 
thing in the heavens above, or in the earth below, or 
even in the waters under the earth. 

It is a good thing to be brave, but little “Not 
Afraid” had too much by half of this good thing. 
She kept her poor father and mother in mortal terror 
from worning till night. When she was sent to 
school she was not afraid to loiter by the way, and 
get tardy-marks for being late. 

When « runaway horse came tearing down the 
street, with his flying heels striking tire, and his 
mouth in a foam, she stood stock-still on the corner, 
staring withall hereyes. 1f some one had not pulled 
her into a doorway, she would have been trampled 
under the bhorse’s feet and killed. 

“ What did you stand still tor?” asked her mother, 
turning pale with fright, when she heard the story. 
“Why didn’t you run?” 

**T wasn’t afraid,” was the answer of the wonder- 
ful child, who was eating her noonday luncheon of 
doughnuts and cheese, not flurried in the ‘east. 

** Dear, dear,” cried her “mother, “ to think you 
don’t wind it at all, when this very minute you 
migit bave been nothing but broken bones and 
bruises, and no more liie in you than a rag.” 

* Give me anotber doughnut,” said “ Not Afraid.” 
“T’ve got to go over to Susan Wait’s to find out 
where the g’ography lesson is.” 

Then leaving the poor woman, who was not half 
over her fright, to sink into a chair all of a shake, 
“ Not Afraid ” took herself off to the river, to play at 
catching fish with a pin-hook. She had made up the 
story about geography and Susan Wait. You see, 
she was not afraid of telling a lie. 

It was sunny and warm on the river-bank. She 
had a beautiful time. It did not trouble her, that 
she had deceived her mother, or that she was play- 
ing truant. She had no fear of consequences. She 
fished till she was tired, and, sauntering lazily along, 
came at last to a swampy place, shaded with thick 
clumps of alder-bushes. There was a ragged, bare- 
footed boy here, squatted down upon the wet ground, 
watching the muddy water very intently. 

* Whut are you looking at?” asked the little girl. 

**Sbut up your head,” whispered the boy, sharply, 
creeping forward on all fours. 

** Not Afraid” advanced, with her eyes on a level 
with his. ‘I see it!” she cried, making a dash tor- 
ward. ‘It’s a turtle.” 

The lumberivg, black-shelled creature had trun- 
dled itself out of the water, halt way up the bank. 
“Not Afraid” poked it with her foot. Madame 
Turtle resenting such treatment, run out her black 
head, which she had just drawn in under her shell, 
and snapped at the daring toe that had touched her. 
** Not Atraid ” jumped back, shaking ber imprisoned 
foot vigorously, but the turtle held on in spite of her. 

“* Good enough for you,” said the boy, who seemed 
to enjoy the juke. “ You might have known it was 
@ shapper.” . 

So saying, he grabbed it by it’s tail. Then the tur- 
tle, startled at this new enemy, loosed his bold of “ Not 
Afraid,” and the boy carried him away in triumph. 
Luckily *“* Not Afraid’s ” boots were several sizes too 
long, and the turtle had bitten nothing but the 
leather. 

After this little diversion, our maiden kept on her 
way, alung the bank of the river. Pretty soon she 
saw what looked tu her like red flowers, growing out 
@ little way, in the water. 

“It is not deep there,” said she. “I mean to 
wade out and get some.” 

No sooner said than done. The water was not over 
her boots. She had nearly reached the flowers. She 
had even stooped, and was about to stretch out her 
hand to pick one, when she felt herself sinking. She 
could not lift her feet. She sank lower. She began 
to scream, and down, down she kept sinkiny, till at 
the very last pinch, a man, who had seen her danger, 
pulled her out by the hair of her head. 

She was taken home, plastered over with mud and 
slime from head to foot. Just as she was brought in 
at the door, in this plight, Susan Wait was standing 
on the step talking to her father. She had been sent 
with a message to him, from her teacher. 

**Not Afraid,’” said Susan, “has not been to 
school this afternoon, and teacher told me to stop, a8 
1 went by, and see if you knew it.” 

These words were hardly out of Susan’s mouth, 
before “‘ Not Afraid ” appeared, all in her coat of mud. 

** Well, miss,” said her father, angrily, jerking her 
forward by the shoulder, ‘it’s easy enough to tell 
where you have been. There’s just one place where 
you could have got into such a mess as this, and 
that’s a mile down the river.” 

So her misdemeanors for that afternoon were 
plainly brought to light; but, instead of being asham- 
ed, and saying she was sorry, she called for some 
supper, declaring herself very hungry. 

‘Sapper, indeed!” exclaimed her father. ‘Do 
you think you deserve any? You shall go to bed 
hungry, and you shall be shut up in the garret, and 
have nothing but dry bread to eat for a week.” 

Upon that, be and his wife went out of the room, 
and lett naughty *‘ Not Afraid ” alone, except for her 


‘ brothers and sisters, who drew away from her, and 
though, that little ‘* Not | 
Afraid,” the girl in my 
could have beat 
him at al! bis tricks, if 


whispered among themselves up in the corner. Once 
in a while there would bea heavy thump over their 
heads. 

‘‘ Father and mother,” said they, “are fixing ‘ Not 
Afraid’s’ bed up in the garret.” 

“Think of all the rats and mice up there,” said one. 

“ And the great big spiders!” said another. 

“O, [should be frightened to death to be shut up 


“Did you see her last night, making faces at the 
man in the moon?” 

“Not Afraid” half heard what they said, and 
shrugged her shoulders at them. 

** Pooh!’ exclaimed she, ‘1 shall be asleep in two 
minutes, and then the rats and mice are welcome to 
run over meas much as they please. I shall only be 
caretul to shut my mouth, that they may not get 
down my throat and choke me.” 

Her brothers and sisters shuddered at her cold- 
blooded words. 

‘* But what will you do with yourself in that dark, 
dismal place, for a whole week?” asked one. 

“I shan’t stay a whole week. If they don’t let me 
out in the morning, I shall jump out of the window.” 

Then her father and mother came back and carried 
her off. 

While the family were at breakfast the next morn- 
ing, there was heard the most terrible banging. 

“What is that?” asked the father, looking up to 
the ceiling, for the noise seemed to come from above. 

“We know!” cried the children; ‘it’s ‘ Not 
Afraid.’ She said she was going to jump out of the 
window in the morning.” 

**She will do it, as sure as fate,” screamed her mo- 
ther, and away she rushed to the garret, and all the 
rest came after. 

And when the door was flung open, there stood 
“ Not Afraid” on the topof a great pile of chests, 
and boxes, and barrels, which she had dragged up to 
the window, all ready to jump out. 

“Stop! for mercy’s sake,” exclaimed her half- 
crazed mother. ‘ You will break every bone in your 
body.” 

But her undutiful daughter stepped upon the win- 
dow-sill, saying, carelessly: 

“Taint afraid. I tired of staying here; and, as 
you wout let me out the door, 1 shall jump out the 
window.” 

Her mother sank upon the floor, and went into 
hysterics, Her father, who was also ecared by “ Not 
Afraid’s” boldness, begged her to come down from 
the window, and said she should not be locked up 
any longer. 

“Very well!” was the answer. And she went 
down stairs and sat down at the table, where, from 
going without her supper the night before, she ate 
so many hot buckwheat cakes, spread thick with 
butter and molasses syrup, that the other children 
came short. 

Her father and mother, when they were alone, took 
counsel together. 

* What shall we do?” said they, sorrowfully. 
** See how she gets the upper-hand of us! It is of no 
use to try to punish her.”’ 

And at that, they determined to let her go her own 
way, and do as she pleased. 

‘¢ For sooner or later,” said her father, ‘her bad 
actions will bring her to sorrow, greater than any 
punishment.” 

**O, what will become of her!” sobbed her mother, 
who loved her little girl, notwithstanding her faults, 
very dearly. 

And long after her husband had gone away, and 
she went about doing her housework, did she keep 
repeating, over and over again, ‘* What will become 
of her?” 

To make a long story short, 1 will tell you at once 
what did become of her; for, as time wore on, she did 
not improve, but went from bad to worse. You know 
that she made faces at the man in the moon. Besides 
this, she used to throw stones at the stars, and when 
she would see one fall, she would run, with her apron 
outstretched, to catch it. But somehow, though she 
ran after a great many, and threw up, I don’t know 
how many stones, she never happened to catch one 
in her apron. She used to get very angry over it. 

And now the common stars grew pale, and the 
man in the moon equinted more sideways than ever, 
for a flaming star, with a long tail of tire, came 
brushing through the heavens. At first it was very 
high, and far away, and then it swept down lower 
and lower, nearer and nearer to the earth. 

And folks wondered and trembled, and said, “ If it 
should fall down amongst us, it would set everything 
afire. We should all burn up.” 

So they prayed they might be saved from such a 
fate. Only ‘* Not Afraid ” did not pray, she laughed. 

“When it comes a little lower,” said she, “I will 
catch hold of its tail and pull it down.” 

Every night she stood on the roof of her house, and 
reached up for it. At last, she actually touched it. 
Then she laughed so loud she roused the whole street, 
and the noise the folks in the street made roused the 
whole town, and they all went down on their knees, 
for they thought their last moment was come; while 
“Not Afraid” hung on to the shining-tailed star, 
and mocked and jeered at them. But all at once an 
unearthly scream was heard, and the people raised 
their bowed heads, and saw the blazing star t 





TO BE LEFT BEHIND. 


An old colored woman, now living in Michigan, 
recently visited Milton, Wis., where she was the 
guest of a Mr. Goodrich, who was an out-and-out 
temperance man, and # noted hater of tobacco. One 
morning she was puffing away with long pipe in 
mouth, when her host, Mr. Goodrich, approached 
her, and commenced conversation with the following 
interrogatory : 

“Aunt Svjourner, do you think you are a 
Christian?” 

** Yes, Brudder Goodrich, I speck I am.” 

*« Aunt Scjourner, do you believe in the Bible?” 

* Yes, Brudder Goodrich, I bleeve the Scripters; 
though I can’t read them as you can.” 

‘*‘ Aunt Scjourner, do you know that there is a 
passage in the Scriptures which declares that noth- 
ing unclean can enter the kingdom of heaven?” 

“Yes, Brudder Goodrich, I have heard tell of it,” 

* Aunt Sojourner, do you believe it?” 

** Yes, Brudder Goodrich, I bleeve it.” 

** Well, Aunt Sojourner, you smoke, and you can- 
not enter the kingdom of heaven, because there is 
nothing so unclean as the breath of a smoker. What 
do you say to that?” 

“Why, Brudder Goodrich, I speck to leave my 
breff behind me when I go to heaven.” 


A DELICATE HINT. 


Jollybones says that when he was paying attention 
to the girls be could not raise courage enough to pop 
the question, though he tried to do so a dozen timer, 
and would have been a lonely, cadaverons, dissipated, 
seedy old buck, troubled with the blues and hypo- 
chrondriasis bad not his adorable come to the rescue, 
For the benetit of throbbing hearts sighing in the 
bowers of love, and done up in dimity we give the 
secret just as it was told us. 

Mrs. B—— invited him to dinner, and, of course, to 
dinner he went. The good things were all dished 
up, and the party drew around the table. Mrs. B—— 
hastened to do the agreeable, and all went nicely on 
until the last course, when Jollybones noticed his 
angel evidently missing something. 

“ Pray, dear, what shall I help you to,” said Jolly- 
bones. 

“T really don’t know,” then glancing towards the 
head of the table, she added, *‘ mother, do you think 
a little marriage ceremony would hurt me?” 

But betore Jollypones had turned his eyes towards 
“ mother,” she Thad arisen and was going to the 
kitchen for another cup of tea. That night the mar- 
riage ceremony was dished up to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of all parties. 





A FOOLISH TRAIN. 


George Francis Train said, some years ago, that he 
attempted to write books, and people called hima 
fool; that he took a prominent part in politics, and 
they returned the same verdict; that he undertook 
to uphold the American nation abroad, and he was 
still accused of folly. ‘I then turned gy attention,” 
he added, ‘“‘to making money; I made it, and since 
no one has called mea fool.” Last autumn Mr Train 
attended the Jockey Club races at the Jerome Park, 
and betted very freely, but always, as it happened, 
on the losing horse. The last day, having wagered 
large odds on the favorite, he again lost, and su- 
premely disgusted, he took out his pocket-book while 
in the members’ stand, and cried out, ‘I'll bet tive 
to one I am the biggest fool in the city or county of 
New York.” After repeating the challenge several 
times, a man standing on the course immediately 
below, looked up, and with his porte-monnaie in his 
hand, said, ‘‘ Halloo, stranger, I'll take that bet, pro- 
vided your name isn’t George Francis Train.” 








MINOR JOKES. 


Let no gentleman ever quarrel with a woman. If 
you are in trouble with her, retreat. If she abuse 
you, be silent. If she tear your cloak off, give her 
your coat. If she box your ears, bow. If she tear’ 
your eyes out, feel your way to the door—but fly. 

‘‘ Have you been much at sea?” ‘ Why, no, not 
exactly; but my brother married a commodore’s 
daughter.” ‘“ Were you ever abroad?” ‘“ No, not 
exactly ; but my mother’s maiden name was French.” 

“Katy, have you laid the table-cloth and plates, 
yet?” ‘An’ sure I have, mem,—everything but the 
eggs; an’ isn’t that Biddy’s work, surely?” 

** You want a flogging, that’s what you do,” said a 
parent to his unruly son. “I know it, dad; but I'll 
try and get along without it,” returned the boy. 

An Irish absentee is said to have sent this comfort- 





ing swiftly upwards, carrying “Not Afraid” along 
with it. 

And even as they gazed, dumb with amaze, she 
dwindled, so fast did the star move, into a small, 
black speck, just visible on the tip end of the fiery 
tail, while her screams grew fainter and fainter, and 
atter the first second could not be heard. In another 
breath she had disappeared altogether, for the star 
whisked along faster and faster, higher and higher, 
till it finally dodged straight into the moon. 

Whetber the man in the moon had got angry at 
* Not Afraid’s ” impudence (you remember she used 
to make faces at hiin), and teut the long-tailed star 
expressly after her, I do not know. Is it not, though, 
@ dreadful warning to little girls (and boys, too,) 
more bold than wise? 





ing ge to his steward: ‘Tell the tenants that 
no threats to shoot you will terrify me.” 

“Is Mrs. Blinkins at home?” asked Mr. Saunders 
of the Irish girl who answered his ring at the door. 
“Yes, [ blave she is, sir” ‘Is she engaged?” “ An’ 
is it engaged you say? Faix, an’ I can’t tell you, sir, 
but she kissed Mr. Tincent last evening as if she had | 
never seen the like uv him, and it’s engaged I blave 
they are, sir.” 

“‘ You ought to lay up something for a rainy day,” 
said an anxious father to his profligate son. ‘“ And 
, 80 I have,” replied the youth. ‘“‘What?” “An 

umbrella.” 
| Mary. “ Don't you think, Angelina, that the close 
of the sermon was very fine?” Angelina. “O, I was | 
so taken with the clothes of Miss Goldwraithe that I 
' didn’t notice the close of the sermon.” 
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THE COIN OF THE REALM OF LOVE. 


O, for the da: s when that credulous banker 
Honored each draft on his name that I drew— 
Cupid, they call him—when, free from golu's canker, 
My feelings were fresh, and my years twenty-two! 
O, for the days, when of stock, share and consol 
I was as innocent quite as a dove; 
When I believed that enough for my wants all 
Might be found in the coin of the realm of love! 


Strange is love's coinage—no bank in the city 
E'er would accept it as cash, I suspect; 
Curious Cupid! yet each coin but it he 
Each other currency straight will reject. 
Not all the sums that a Rothschild advances 
States well nigh bankrupt will help you to move; 
Nay, you must deal in quite different finances, 
If you would trade in the kingdom of love! 


Words there must be full of tender devotion, 
Whisperings low in the pause of the dance; 
Eyes that can tell of the heart's deep emotion, 
Mute, yet all eloquent still with their glance. 

Then, when the battle is won and is over, 
Actions which show that, wherever you rove, 

One naught of change shall ever discover,— 
This is the coin of the realm of love! 


Ah, happy coinage! ah, blessed season! 
Verily ‘tis a delectable trade; 
Freely invest in it, not without reason, 
Whate'er you spend, you will amply be paid! 
Paid in true coin— she will never forget it,— 
Paid by a heart that all constant will prove, 
For your investment,—you ne'er shall regret it, 
Paid in the coin of the realm of love! 





HILDA’S PLOT: 


—OR,— 


Che Master of Renfrety Manor. 


’ A TALE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 









BY EDGAR T GORDON. 


WHILE Raymond talked, and looked at Ethel, Hilda 
seated herself before the piano, and struck out some 
masterly chords, with power, with grandeur, with 
an eloquence of sound. Raymond had, at times, a 
passion for music. There were certain moods of his 
mind, phases of his being, during which he was pe- 
cnliarly alive to the magic of melody. He was not 
to-night like Saul, “of a sorrowful spirit,” craving 
a soothing reverie, a mystic, wondrous, exquisite 
harmony, to carry bis soul into the regions of poetic 
thought, and act as balm upon a wounded heart. 
Renfrew was tolerably confiuent in himself at this 
moment; he loved, he boy-ed, he listened to Hilda’s 
superb rendering «ef the magniticent morceau in a 
rapturous ecstasy. 

The cunning fingers of the enchantress made the 
keys vibrate like the multitudinous leaves of a sum- 
mer forest, amid which the June breeze is rippling. 
She imitated the silver rushing sound of a fairy cas- 
cade, and anon the ringing of ten thousand flower 
bells upon the hillsides, and in the green deep heart 
of the woods. The morceau was called ‘‘Summer- 
time.” The execution of Hilda was astonishing; and 
to all the skill, which her foreign education had en- 
abled her to acquire so marvellously, she added the 
natural gifts of poetry, passionate tenderness, exqui- 
site taste. She expressed the meaniug and the soul 
of the composer, as she would have expressed a poem 
i of Tennyson, had she been called upon to read one 
aloud. 

She rose from her chair, and said, lightly, to 
Renfrew: 

“ You like music very well, do you?” 

“Such music as yours,” he said, gently, with one 
of those rare flashes cf the soft black eyes. 

She laughed slightly, and then cast a look of in- 
tense triumph upon Bernard. She knew that he 
was suffering horrible jealous throes, and she enjoyed 
his suffering. 

His tace was absolutely ghastly from excitement 
and pain; the music of Hilda had not soothed him, 
it had mocked him. 

For a moment, Hilda felt just a little afraid of the 
fury of Bernard—of what he might do or say. 

“ Bernard come and sing with me.” 

“T cannot sing,’”’ Bernard answered huskily; ‘ not 
| Row. Sing first yourself.” 

“ Has Mr. Renfrew any objection?” Hilda said, 
turning upon Raymond one of those lightning-bright 
glances from her beautiful, wicked eyes. 

Objection! 

Raymond expressed the delight it would give him 
to hear Miss Hawkesleigh sing. 

Thereupon, Hilda sat down to the piano, and sang, 
with the wildest energy, that passionate “‘ Hobert toi 
que j'aime.” Hilda’s voice was noble as the air, ten- 
der, sweet, emphatic; the full swing of each modu- 
lated cadence fell upon the ear, and found echo in 
the heart of Renfrew. He did not thank her when 
she rose from her seat again; he was too much en- 
tranced, felt too deeply the power and the marvel of 
this wonderful woman of the castle. 

This isolated creature with the golden hair, was 
she goddess, or angel? More than woman she un- 
doubtedly was. Raymond would fain have named 
her angel; but somehow the doubt would intrude 
itself, that angels, Madcnnas, saints, and those sort 
of people, were less witty and sparkling than Hilda; 
did not quote half-saucy poetry about plump head- 
Waiters and fat father grapes; did not sing fiery love- 
Songs from French operas; did not complain of the 
“yy of the wine in their uncles’ cellar; did not 





deal out quite such dazzling, maddening glances 
from their shining eyes. Hilda had in her more of 
Venus than Suint Cecilia, despite her musical genius. 
Although he thonght her the noblest, most exalted 
type of womankind he had ever met, or that the 
earth held, he yet admitted that she was not an 
angel. ° 

He could not be persuaded to stay and sleep that 
night; he knew that at Renfrew Manor inquiry and 
anxiety would be rife. Therefore, he had his horse 
saddled and brought to the door about nine o’clock, 
and he bade all the Hawkesleighs an affectionate 
good-night. 

He grasped hard the hand of Bernard when part- 
ing. Somehow, he felt drawn towards this pale, 
fragile young man with the sad eyes. He knew he 
was jealous of him, and he pitied him with the su- 
pero pity we affurd to the unfortunate, who do not, 
or cannot, obstruct our own wishes, 

**Good-night, Mr. Bernard. I shall bring yon over 
to Renfrew Manor, and insist upon your stopping 
with me a week. I have pictures, books, statues 
enough to amuse you fur twelve months. Don’t 
think me a vain, boastful fellow; but I have really a 
collection that, | think, will please you.” And, after 
& reverential greeting of Hilda, he rode away into 
the night. Then Hilda, looking at Bernard by the 
light of the ball-lamp, and standing beside him at 
the hall-fire, asked him, in a gay tone: 

‘* What do you think of Renfrew, eh?” © 

“ What do you think, Hilda? You can win him— 
you have won him. Do you mean to profit by your 
conquest ?—to lead this banker’s son captive? You 
could scarcely make a richer marriage, Hilda,” Ber- 
nard added, with scornful anger. 

And he thrust the toe of his slipper into the red- 
hot coals in the energy of his excitement, then drew 
it out smoking and blackened. 

“You have spoilt your smart shoe,” said Hilda, 
with a light smile. 

Bernard put one slight, trembling hand upon his 
cousin’s white, smooth shoulder. 

** Tell me, Hilda, will you marry Renfrew?” 

She pushed his band haughtily away. 

“Bernard, I request you to remember that, al- 
though you are my cousin, I permit no such 
familiarities!”’ 

Bernard trembled with spite and rage. 

** You are a very immaculate lady, Hilda, are you 
not?” he cried. 

“T hope I am,” she said, looking him through with 
cold surprise. 

He turned away abashed, put his face into his 
hands, and leant against the fireplace. 

Fora moment Hilda felt undecided whether to 
leave her lover cousin to his misery, or amuse and 
soothe him before quitting him: fur the night. Upon 
the latter course she resolved. Bernard might be- 
come a Gangerous foe; to torture him was pastime, 
but sbe must not drive him too far. 

“Bernard, do you know my opinion of Renfrew?” 
she said, dropping her voice almost to a whisper. 

** How should I?” Bernard answered, in a tone 
of sulk. 

“TI think him a clown, with the awkwardness of 
the Scotch errand boy, from whom he sprang, im- 
pressed upon his every gesture. I think him a sober, 
sturdy, narrow-minded, vulgar-souled creature, who, 
if he fulfilled his proper destiny, would rant in scme 
Methodist meeting-house on Sunday, and carry a 
pack of silks and shawls about from house to house 
in the week. He would make an excellent Scotch 
peddler.” 

Measureless contempt curled the lips of this beau- 
tiful creature. She held the very thought of Ren- 
frew in utter disdain. Bernard’s jealous heart 
thrilled one moment with a slow, deep throb of pleas- 
ure. He believed that, after all, there was no rival 
to dread in the departed guest. But mingling with 
this satisfaction was another strange, undreamt-of 
feeling experienced by his better nature, and aston- 
ishing his baser part by its unselfish intensity. 

Somehow or other he was pained to hear Raymond 
thus maligned, angry with Hilda for her unjust scorn 
of one who was brave, and wise, and courteous, and 
gentle, and manly. Who was she that she had a 
right to set herself in judgment on this young man? 
After all, the feeling with which Bernard regarded 

his enchanting cousin was a strarge odd mixture of 
love and hatred; he was not blind to her faults. 
Raymond, as we have seen, confessed to himself that 
Miss Hawkesleigh was not asaint. Bernard was not 
very far from condemning her as asinner. When he 
spoke, his words rather surprised Hilda. 

‘¢ 1 don’t see anything like a travelling packman 
about Renfrew; I call him a very gentlemanly 
fellow.” 

She laughed, and lightly tapped Bernard’s lowered, 
saddened, sombre-looking head with her fairy fingers. 

“You are in bad humor, Bernard, and will only 
contradict whatever I say. I plainly perceive that.” 

The touch of the delicate hand upon the thick, 
coal-black hair bad thrilled all through Bernard’s 

frame. Hilda was fearfully cruel. She forhade the 
slightest familiarity on his part that was not within 
the strictest bounds of cousinly etiquette; but her- 
self she practised all the most maddening little co- 
quetries—partly these came of her foreign training, 
| partly from her natural flirting nature, which Mar- 
tha had designated that of “a wild cat.” 

She did not like to tind Bernard, who should have 
been her veriest slave and vassal, in this obdurate 
mood. It was not, she conceived, within the proper 
order of things. He was very silent, and did not 
move his head from the mantel-piece against which 





he leant. 
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** Bernard, are you going tosleepstanding?” Hilda 
asked, presently. ‘ Well, I will leave you, fair cou- 
sin. I will go and see if Uncle Harry and little Ethel 
are more sociable.” 

He raised his face upon this, and looked gloomily 
at Hilda. 

** T suppose you want to make a fool of Renfrew, as 
you have done of me,eh?” he said, with a sudden 
roughness, which bad in it something cf the brutal. 

Hilda thought Bernard looked remarkable at that 
moment. His disordered hair; the excessive pale- 
ness of his complexion; the large, liquid, dilating 
eyes; the refined features, pregnant with intense 
feeling, yet chastened by a cold pride of will, 
ephemeral, transitory as a morning cloud, but rife 
and strong while it lasted—conspired to make young 
Haw kesleigh’s countenance a fit painter’s mode) for 
a certain kind of mingled hauteur and passion. Hil- 
da looked at him and smiled kindly. 

** My dear, good Bernard, don’t be 89 unamiable. 
What have I done to put you into such a strange 
mood?” 

**Nothing,” Bernard answered, trying to be 
haughty, and courteous, and lofty, and freezing, 
while bis beart glowed within him like a live coal, 
and bis blood raced madly in his veins. ‘* You bave 
done nothing; and if I presumed to take cffence I 
should be a mad savage, should I not?” 

‘Of course you would. But you are offended, Ber- 
nard; and I think—I really do—that you have rather 
the look of a savage to-night. Come, tell me now, 
you know I like candor—are you jealous of this 
Scotch plebeian?” 

* No, not now,” he answered, with truth. “ But, 
Hilda, I don’t like to see you flattering him while you 
despire him—it may be very clever, it’s not honest.” 

* * Honest, honest, my lord,’ Jago cries, in donbting 
tone to the jealous Moor, and the Moor answers, 
‘Honest, ay, honest!’ Why, Bernard, I have noth- 
ing to do with honesty. No, no, my good, disinter- 
ested cousin, ‘ honesty is the best policy’ is all very 
well at the head of copy-books. If I set Ethel acopy, 
I will put that for her to-morrow; but in life, with 
men and women, flesh and blood like I am, like you 
are, that honesty is but a cuckoo cry. I have my 
way in the world to make.” 

* Would you,” Bernard said, gulping out the words 
with difficulty, ‘‘ marry Renfrew and despise him?” 

** Renfrew would perhaps not marry me.” 

** That is no answer.” 

* It is the only one you will get from me, Bernard.” 

“Very well,” said he, in the coldest tone be could 
assume, ‘‘ then may I wish you success in your pur- 
suit of this man whom you despise.” 

“ Upon ny word, Bernard, you are caustic, my ex- 
cellent little cousin.” Bernard wirced at this re- 
minder of his boyish stature. “I hope you will 
awaken in a happier and more agreeable temper to- 
morrow, or we shal! quarrel, I fancy.” 

* Perhaps it would be better if we did,” Bernard 
said, in a low, almost broken voice. 

His resolution was giving way. Already this weak 
nature yearned to throw itself at Hilda’s feet and sue 
for forgiveness. 

**T cannot imagine what you wish me to say or 
do,” Hilda said, with one of those wild clappings of 
her beautiful hands, so full of childish yet piquant 
abandon. “Bernard, I must be polite to Renfrew. 
It may advantage us all to get the entree of that 
house. There are balls, dinrers, introductions, which 
would be of immense value to me, and also to you. 
You wish to become a poet, do you not—a famous, 
grand poet? You desire that the inspiration which 
fills your soul shall find a tongve—a loud resonant 
voice—that shall be heard in the four corners of the 
kingdom, and echo both in the saloons of the noble, 
and upon the hearthstone of the people—say, Ber- 
nard, is it s0?”" , 

She extended one arm, and spoke with graceful en- 
thusiastic declamation. 

** Hilda, you read my thoughts, you know all my 
heart—” His voice was low but deep, though broken. 

“Then, if you desire this, you must show your face 
totheday. You mustcome out of this dreary old 
house, and listen to some other sound than the wind 
moaning about the towers, and the red ghost fvot- 
steps of the spirit lady. These may cause you to 
write poetry, wild, sorrowful, even beautiful; but 
such will not place your name in Fame’stemple. My 
cousin, you must learn the ways of men—you must 
grow wise with the world’s wisdom. Cultivate your 
cynicism to the utmost—I do not quarrel with it; but 
your genius must guide it—it must not be permitted 
to guide your genius. 

“‘ Bernard, I am ambitious, so should you be. I 
must win my way to wealth, luxury, splendor, posi- 
tion. I claim such by right of ancestry. I will be 
the queen of sa/ons, not only the belle of ball-rooms. 
My husband shall sit in the senate, and the press, 
and the people shall name him mighty. Such a plan 
have I laid down for myself. This will I achieve if I 
wait ten years for it. I shall be still young then— 
only thirty-two in ten years more.” 

She opened her hand and shut it again, as if she 
had caught something, and clasped it tight. 

‘“*T may win all I desire, if 1 live. 1 will win it. 
Will can accomplish everything. Bernard, can you 
understand me that our paths in life lie different 
ways?” 

He started and trembled at hearing his own fears 
put into words. Now forhissentence! He looked at 
her with a pale face—fierce, almost to ferocity. She 
spread her embroidered handkerchief open, and held 
it as a screen between her and the heat of the fire, 
and with a smile curling the corners cf Ler cruel, 
though exquisite, lip, she continued: 


| 


| 





“Different ways, at least, now—at least, for some 
years; perhaps four, perhaps six, perhaps ten. It 
may not be so always.” 

She was not willing to drive him to absolute de- 
spair, to stay hope in his breast, to make of him an 
utterly deepondent, gloomy foe, perhaps a madman. 
Bernard migat become either. She wished for his 


| friendship and coalition. She wanted a useful slave, 


whom she might torture, but not destroy. 

Let her bold out hope, then, false hope, which even 
he scarcely dared cling to; but it would suffice to 
hold him captive—not always. 

* Hilda, you speak in riddles. Your very voice is 
a riddleto me. Yuu will, and you will not—all is 
mystery.” 

“T have laid a plot, Bernard,” Hilda said, with a 
strange, silvery laugh, “and I will carry it out some 
day. Then you will see wonderful, wonderful 
things!’’ 


CHAPTER X. 
RENFREW MANOR, 


RENFREW rode away through storm and snow. 
The distance from the castle to the manor was three 
miles. He was beset with welcomes and inquiries 
when he appeared, about ten o’clock, in the billiard- 
room, where five or six young ladies and gentlemen 
were playing. 

‘*Here’s Raymond. Well,” said a lively young 
gentleman, with ‘educated whiskers,” ‘* where have 
you been, my dear fellow? All sorts of snrmises 
about you, Raymond. We have been imagining you 
caught by the witch, and boiled in her cauldron.” 

*“ What witch?” asked a rosy, round-faced, plump 
young lady of seventeen. ‘‘Is there a witch—any- 
body that they call a witch, I mean, of course?”’ she 
added, with dignity. 

‘*There is a real, absolute, tangible witch, I can 
tell you, Mattie,” drawled a languid young Cambridge 
man, Miss Mattie’s brother. ‘And if she catches you 
out upon the pony, away from help, she will pull you 
up a tree in no time.” 

“No slang, Charlie,” said the lively gentleman 
“And now take the cue; it’s your turn, my dear 
fellow.” a 

The languid Cambridge man made some good hits, 
and the plump young lady appealed to Raymond to 
know the truth about the witch. , 

“IT do not know, but I strongly suspect I have been 
in the witch’s stronghold to night.” ; 

“Came down a cropper,” drawled Charlie, the 
Cambridge man, ‘and went toask for a blacksmith?” 

it No.” 

And then Raymond told his friends his tale, where 
he had been, and that he had returned home with 
the young lady, and dined with the family, and heard 
her sing. 

“I'm sorry for her poor mare,” said the plump 
young lady, who was rather more benevolent to ani- 
mals than to human kind. Not that she was ill- 
natured to either; but she was one of those young 
females who are given much to animal worship, 
which worship is rather fashionable justnow. ‘They 
ought to send out a «ozen men to look for the poor 
thing.” 

“They haven’t a dozen men about Hawkesleigh, 
Miss Mattie,” said he of the educated whiskers. 

This gentleman owned a shooting-box in the neigh- 
borhood. He had certain pleasant gossiping quali- 
fications, which rendered him agreeable to many 
people. 

“Do you know anything of the Hawkesleighs, 
Albert Kingsley?” Raymond asked, carelessly. ‘‘Al- 
though the family have been mortgaging their lands 
to our family for the last fifty years, I never thought 
about them until to-night.” 

“Are they good sort of people?” drawled the Cam- 
bridge man. 

‘Charming people,” Raymond said, shortly, but 
with energy. 

He of the shooting-box, Albert Kingsley, whistled 
a little, in a low key, for a moment; then, looking 
hard at Raymond: 

“Did you see the son?” 

“Yes; a nice, unassuming, quiet fellow. Very sad 
thing—quite a cripple.” 

“A sulky animal, I thonght him,” said Kingsley; 
“but that is not the man I mean. I mean the eldest 
hope.” 

“Ono, no; he was not there. He is not at home.” 

Kingsley whistled again. 

“And I should think the others would not want 
him there.” 

** You know him?” Raymond esked. 

“TI do,” said Kingsley, nodding. ‘Not that I feel 
it any credit to myself to boast of his acquaintance. 
My turn?” 

Here he roee to take his part In the game. When 
he sat down again, he continned: 

“ Splendid-looking fellow he is, though, and talent- 
ed beyond conception.” 

* But so wild!” 

Base, dishonorable. 
him.” 

Raymond looked down gloomily. 

“I should think they wont have him home. I 
should think he wont come home.” 

“A man always comes home if he has nowhere else 
to go to,” said Kingsley. 

“You bave never met Miss Hawkesleigh?” asked 
Raymond. 

“No; I only took my box two years ago. She has 
been away. I know a pretty little wild thing, who 
rides a cream-colored pony over the moor. She isa 
little darling. I have spoken to that child, and once 
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took a thorn out of her horse’s foot. They onght to 
put her to school.” 

“To our school,” said the plump young lady. 
**Madame Bouchard and the teachers would soon 


Raymond asked no more questions about the 
Hawkesleighs. Then he y layed billiards; and after 
that they adjourned to the supper-room; and after 
that there was waltzing and geveral gayety until the 
time of rest came. 

The next day—Christmas day —was windy and 
stormy. Some few ladies went to church in the car- 
riage. Raymond rode there, and put up his horse at 
the village inn; then went into the tiny, primitive 
building, where everything was of plain deal—even 
the minister’s reading desk. It was a little, new, 
half-starved, yet quaint edifice. 

He was awaiting the arrival of Hilda. The Ren- 
frew pew had scarlet curtains before it; Raymond 
drew these aside, and looked eagerly over at the 
Hawkesleigh pew; but no Hilda came. There was 
no close carriage at the castle; Hilda did_not care to 
expose her face to the snow and wind in the trap. 
“None of the family are coming,” thought Ray- 
mond. But just as Mr. Garnett, the clergyman, 
began to read the absolution, Bernard Hawkesleigh 
entered the porch. Half bent in two with the wind 
he seemed, and the snow heavily clogged his overcoat. 
The sadness of his pale face sent a thrill of pity 
through Renfrew. 

“ He is poor, he is talented, he is unappreciated,” 
| mnsed Raymond. ‘I must not patronize him. I 
} must befriend him, cheer him. What can I do for 
Bernard Hawkesleigh? Somehow, | like him, and I 
am sure I can’t tell why.” ; 

We are afraid Raymond thought far more of Hilda 

than he did of the Rev. Henry Garnett’s discourse. 
After service, he sprang away from the ladies and 
gentlemen who surrounded him, and caught Bernard 
in the porch. 
“ Mr. Hawkesleigh, come home and dine with us— 
| seat in that carriage. Irode. Let me introduce you 
to Miss Chalfont, my sister Clare. There now, with- 
out any ceremony, I will delight your soul with some 
of my pictures. Look how thickly the snow is com- 
ing on; you can’t walk.” 

Bernard yielded. Such a study of paintings as 
Raymond offered him was not to be despised ; besides» 
j after all, Hilda would wonder where he was. She 
} 





would think that he was walking through the rough 
roads, which were ploughed up with snow and mud. 
She would, perhaps, remember his lameness with 
pity, send a carriage for him, ora horse and man- 
servant, and then, when he was not found, she might 
be a little uneasy, a little anxious; she might soften 
towards him. 

So it came to pass that Bernard took his place in 
the carriage with Mise Clare Renfrew, Raymond’s 
affectionate, beautiful sister. In the same carriage 
was Miss Mattie Chalfont; and her languid brother, 
Charlie, was also of the party. The task fell upon 
Bernard now of making himself agreeable to gay, 
light-hearted, fashionable, commonplace people. He 
acquitted himself tolerably. An inclination to raise 
the conversation, and give it tone, thought and power, 
he suppressed, when he tound out what the beings 
were with whom he had todeal. A smile curled the 
cynic’s lip. He compared the genius of the tran- 
scendant Hilda with the good natured platitudes and 
pretty fripperies of these ladies. Mr. Charles Chal- 
font, being a Cambriige man, and intended for the 
church, Bernard presumed that he could talk better 
if he liked. Evidently, however, Mr. Charlie did not 
like. 

Bernard, whenever he did go into society, invari- 
ably emerged from it disgusted with its small talk— 
savage with its small talkers. He would have had 
the world and the things thereof modelled upon his 
own plan. He might have tound the type of conver- 
sation that he appreciated in literary salons, but 
scarcely was he reasonable to expect it among the 
gay young people at an English country house, dur- 
ing a Christmas visit. 

Let us listen to Miss Mattie’s jaunty nonsense, and 
pretty Clare's amiable rejoinders. Let us. premise 
that Clare’s beauty and her twenty thousand pounds 
were the objects of the Cambridge man’s veneration, 
and then answer: was Bernard moderate in expect- 
ing this trio to converse in Jvuhnsonian phrase and 
Addison-like English—of Sophocles, Socrates or 
Cicero—of art, history or astronomy? 

“T liked the sermon, Miss Renfrew,” Mattie said, 
nodding her head at Clare. 

While she nodded, Bernard thought a round, rosy 
face looked commonplace, to vulgarism, in a hideous 
spoon-shaped bonnet; and, mingled with his con- 
tempt for Miss Mattie, was distaste of the prevailing 
fashion in dress, which seemed to him odious. 

I’m glad you liked the sermon, dear,” said Clare. 

** Because Mr. Garnett’s voice is so pleasant—that’s 
what I like—and the sermon wasn’t too long. What 
is the good of keeping people more than half an hour? 
Our clergyman keeps us sitting an hour, and nearly 
always papa goes to sleep, and mamma is so afraid 
lest ahy body should see him. She keeps tapping him 
with her parasol if she can get near him, and Charlie 
vill get up next him on purpose, if he can, just to 
plague mawma. So once be regularly fell off sound, 
and he began to snore, and actually even then Charlie 
would not wake him, until I pricked his arm with a 
pin.” 

Clare Renfrew laughed and blushéd at Mattie’s 
naive relation of her brother Charlie's wisdom, and 
Charlie drawled : 

“T wout bring Mattie again with me on a visit, be- 
Bae she tells tales out of school. She’salittle mutt.” 




















cure herof wildness, I was wild when I went there ” | 











| 1m sure I don’t see why you shouldn't have it 
! told of you, when you do such naughty things. I 
know worse ones to tell Miss Renfrew, and I will 
when we are together.” 

“ That’s the nuisance of having a sister,” sald the 
' gentle, drawling Charlie, looking into Bernard’s half- 
contemptuous eyes. 

“ Have you a sister, Mr. Hawkesleigh?” 

**O yes, a child.” 

“But I thought Renfrew found your sister last 
night in the witch’s cottage, and her mare had run 
off.”” 

“ That was my cousin,” Bernard answered, quietly, 
trying hard to be civil and conventional, and wishing 
that the ordeal were over. 

“TI hope you found the mare,” said Mattie, with 
vehemence. ‘I hope it was not hurt.” 

‘* The mare came home late last night.” 

“I hope she wasn’t hurt,” pursued Miss Mattie. 

“I do not think she was,” replied Bernard, coldly, 
but gently. “I really am ashamed to say 1 forgot to 
inquire.” 

“Poor thing! Ifit had been mine I shouldn’t have 
slept all night.” 

“It isa good thing, then, it was not yours,” Ber- 
nard said, rousing himself to meet the occasion, and 
fancying that he must pay this weak girl a compli- 
ment. ‘In that case you could scarcely have looked 
so blooming and vivacious as you do this morning. 
We should have lost the delight of contemplating 
such a bright countenance.” : 

“There, Mattie, put that into your pipe and smoke 
it!” the slang-loving Cambridge man cried to his 
young sister. ‘‘Now you can say a gentleman has 
paid you a compliment; but you had better make the 
most of it, because I expect it’s about the last you’ll 
ever get during your mortal career.” 

“What a shame,” laughed handsome Clare, ‘to 
insult the dear, pretty child in that way! Never 
mind, Mattie dear.” 

“ Probably,” said Bernard, sarcastically, looking at 
ruddy young Mattie, and thinking her bread-and- 
butter innocence more wearisome than ever in his 
heart, while he searched about to find something 
still more flattering to say to her, “ probably your 
brother, from the tenor of his last words, anticipates 
a@ very short mortal career for you—that is the only 
possible interpretation to put upon his speech; and 
yet, that Hebe-like countenance gives promise of a 
whole cycle of years yet in store.” 

It was only the old compliment over again, and 
Bernard, who wished to excel in everything he at- 
tempted at the first trial, felt disgusted with his lack 
of readiness and originality. 

“Could I not tell another flowery falsehood?” 
thought he. ‘ What a blundering blockhead I am!’”’ 
And vexed at his own failure to express a new flattery 
in epigrammatic style, he relapsed into silence, and 
did not hear the announcement of the unrefined 
Cambridge man, that he suspected Mattie’s red face 
came from her secret love of bottled ale, nor her in- 
dignant, almost tearful rejoinder (now that the fun 
became too strong for her), that she hated bottled ale, 
and that Charlie knew it very well. 

Renfrew Park, all sheeted in snow, noble even on 
that winter day, with glorious timber and naked 
woods; Renfrew Manor, with its countless windows 
and chimney stacks, its grand porch, heavy with 
sculptured Cupids; and then the hall, not flagged 
with cold stones, like the barren Hawkesleigh en- 
trance, but of gleaming, polished oak; while here 
and there, between the sculptured pillars, were 
mosaic pavements of rich-colored marble, bordered 
with gold—these spots of bright-tinted mosaic looked 
at first like fanciful, richly-worked patches of carpet. 

A fire burnt in the marble grate, and chairs with 
gilded backs and violet-colored velvet cushions were 
drawn close to it. Into these sunk the two ladies at 
once, to have a good warm, and Bernard walked rest- 
lessly round the gorgeous room, to examine its adorn- 
ments. The windows were of exquisitely painted 
glass, designed and finished in Flanders, as he soon 
aiscovered. Bernard, before long, lost himself in the 
contemplation of a virgin holding the infant Saviour 
towards the child St. John. 

The children he scarcely noticed, although they 
were finely designed; but the pure face of the virgin, 
and the streams of her pale-colored hair, brought him 
to a stand-still. The graceful sweep of the rich pur- 
ple drapery, something in the pose of the arms, re- 
called to his mind a certain attitude of Hilda on the 
previous night. Instead of criticizing the tone, and 
commending the warmth, or finding fault with every- 
thing, as too florid, or too thin, or too cold, as he 
would have done had the virgin on the glass not 
recalled his cousin, he fell into a strange, almost 
mystic, reverie. 

Hilda with a child! Hilda a mother! He could 
not bring himself to believe in her in that character. 
She, the intellectual, the graceful woman of taste, 
the poetess—for, though she had never written a line 
of verse in her life, Hilda’s nature was poetical in one 
sense, because she understood the force and true 
value of words, and she had an eye and an ear for the 
beautiful. Heartless towards the world, cruel to in- 
dividuals, still there was an immense power of passion 
in her soul, and passion holds poetry as naturally as 
grapes hold the vital properties of wine. 

Hilda, then—the intellectual, the poetical, the 
graceful—he could not imagine heramother. Should 
he ever see her hold a cherub child in her marble 
hand: ?—and if so, would it be his? At that moment 
Bernard felt that-if it should be another man’s, he 
should die mad. 

“That's very good,” said a mellow voice in Ber- 





nard’sear. ‘“ My father had that painted in Antwerp. 


‘He chose the design from among several that the 
painter had drawn. Do yon think it too cold, or too 
| warm, or too florid? You see I have learned the 
| jargon; but I am immensely ignorant about art. 
Only I have always noticed that painters seem to 
think very well of that window.” ‘. 

Raymond stood looking at it. Nothing of resem- 
blance to Hilda seemed to strike bim. 

“He has not seen her as I saw her last night,” 
thought Bernard. He said something polite about 
the window, and was then shown up white marble 
stairs, bordered with gilded railings. 

All was like the palace ofa king. Intoaroom filled 
with all the luxury and grandeur to which the drap- 
ery and upholstery of the nineteenth century had 
attained, Bernard was ushered. Sofas, curtains, sil- 
ver basins, velvet carpet, vases exquisitely painted, 
gold-framed mirrors from floor to ceiling; the very 
bedstead had a poem wrought in carved devices. The 
subject of the carving was Undine. Curtains of rich 
blue satin, fringed with silver, gave an almost royal 
air to the whole. 

Bernard had little reverence for mere outward 
show; but his natural love of art and beauty made 
him appreciate the refined taste which was manifest. 
in this Renfrew mansion. Bitter, powerless tears 
welled up into his eyes, when he contrasted his own 
poverty with the wealth of this rival, whom, some- 
how, he could not hate. What had he to offer Hilda? 
His fragile self, with talent; she said with genius. 
But alas! would that ever, ever win such a home as 
happy Renfrew had it in his power to offer her now? 
O, she would marry him! 

Bernard set his teeth hard, and felt that she would 
never marry him. He never once doubted that Ren- 
frew loved her; and what was still more singular, he 
never once questioned if the Renfrews would scruple 
to receive the almost penniless daughter of a broken 
family, in regard to which scandal was not silent. 
Bernard never dreamed that a prince could deem 
Hilda beneath him; certainly not these risen Ren- 
frews. 

When he quitted this chamber he was met by Ray- 
mond, who carried him off to the picture-galleries, 
and showed him the statues and paintings, and lis- 
tened to what he had to say about them with patience, 
even with interest. Raymond was not an enthusiastic 
admirer of art; at least, not a worshipper of sculpture 
or paintings; and bow it came to pass that wild, 
golden-haired Hilda stopped him in the full rush of 
his search after stern truth and reform, and drove 
him into a mad love-dream, is a mystery to the writer 
of this story. 

Bernard carried away many thoughts with him 
from the art treasury of Renfrew Manor. He was 
resolved to make himself famous at last. Hilda urged 
it; Hilda wished it. Even if she deserted him—which 
he gloomily anticipated—he would show her what he 
could do before he put that fearful oath into execu- 
tion, which he uttered by the hall fire on the day we 
first introduced him to the reader—the oath that he 
would kill himself. 

“At least, first I will paint one picture, or 1 will 
write one poem, that shall set men talking.” 

Poor Bernard! 


CHAPTER XI. 
ADA RENFREW. 


CHRISTMAS day was swept into the past, with all 
the other Christmas days, sal or merry, that have 
been since the fathers of the church founded that 
solemn festival in honor of Him who was born in 
Bethlehem in a manger—Christmas day, with holly 
boughs and mince-pies, laughter, hopes and tears; 
regrets, delights and bitterness; warm affection, cold 
desolation, mournings over silent tombs, rejoicings 
over children newly born into the world. With love- 
makings and hatred, goodness and crimes, purity and 
vice, Christmas day ha’ come to England, and visited 
us all in our joys and in our sorrows, and now it was 
gone with the deal Christmas days of the long ago. 
Some were feebly hoping that ere another Christmas 
arrived happiness might be before it upon their 
thresholds; others only wished that the next time of 
rejoicing might find the same jocund circle round 
their cheerful hearthstones; some (pray God they 
were not many) turned their faces to the wall, and 
sighed out the desire born of despair, that the snows 
of the next Christmas might gather upon their deep- 
dug graves. 

Bernard drove home to Hawkesleigh, after all, 
pleased with his day, and bearing with him repeated 
entreaties from Renfrew to renew his visit whenever 
he desired. 

In Ada’s private boudoir—a room replete with every 
elegance that taste and luxury could devise—we find 
Raymond closeted on the morning of the 26th of 
December. He was slightly in awe of this stately 
elder sister. Ada was twenty-eight, tall, slender, 
with a pure brunette complexion, a delicate bloom 
on her cheeks, large, proud, calm black eyes, an 
aquiline nose, and a thin, determined, handsome 
mouth; thick plaits of crisply waving, raven hair 
were wound artistically about her well-poised head. 
She wore a peignoir of rose-colored cashmere, and a 
tiny white collar, with a pure, dazzling diamond. 
She displayed no other ornament. Leaning back 
upon a purple velvet cushion, her delicate hands toy- 
ing with some silver counters with which the party 
had played cards the evening before, Ada waited 
quietly to hear what Raymond had to tell her. 

Ada was not enthusiastic. 





hers was a -nature which delighted to hedge itself 
about with conventional rules; and she desired to 





measure her own conduct, and that of those connect- 


Upon the contrary, f 





ed with her, by the severest standard of the world’s 
judgment. She was weak enough to be painfully 
cognizant that she sprang not froma noble line of 
ancestry. She never forgot her great grandfather 
Ratty the errand boy; but she was immensely peta 
ious that others should forget him. She was ambi- 
tious, with a cold, regulated ambition. Ever 

she grew up she bad desired to wed a titled husband, 
As yet, the opportunity bad not arrived. 

Her father meant to leave the bulk of his immense 
fortune to Raymond, reserving only eighty thousand 
pounds for his two daughters—twenty thousand a. 
piece upon their wedding-day, twenty thousand more 
at his death. This fortune had not been sufficient to 
tempt either of the few noblemen whom Ada had met 
to forget old Ratty. Besides, handsome as she was 
she was not fascinating, or accomplished, or passion. 
ate. The poetry of life had no charm for cold Migs 
Renfrew. Very few had loved her—only a raw en- 
sign or two, and three or four blushing curates, for 
whose pretensions she had experienced measureless 
contempt. 

Ada was, to tell the truth, just a little soured. She 
was a clever, but not an intellectual young woman, 
She read fashionable novels, and dipped into current 
literature, that she might be able to make a few re- 
marks in society, if necessary. But this young lady 
had no ideas of her own. She thought as the world 
thougnt, or, rather, she adopted the world’s thought; 
and then, to use a slang phrase of the incorrigible 
Charlie Chalfont, “‘ she was certain to come in some- 
where.” 

“Ada, I want you to invite those Hawkesleighs 
here to the ball next week; will you?” 

Raymoné leaned back in a violet velvet-cushioned 
chair as he expressed this desire; and while he was 
awaiting Ada’s reply, which was some little time in 
coming, he bent forward anxiously, in a very inele- 
gant pose, with his chest touching his knees, and his 
dark, earrest face stretched across the inlaid table 
that stood between himself and his sister. 

“TIT can’t see the necessity,” Miss Renfrew said, 
coldly. ‘‘ You escorted Miss Hawkesleigh home, and 
they mate you dine with them. Then yesterday you 
brought the brother here, and sent him away ina 
carriage. A mere interchange of compliments is all 
that is required. Besides, you asked the brother to 
come again whenever he liked.” 

“It’s not her brother; it’s her cousin,” said Ray- 
mond, pettishly. 

Ts it?” 

**T wish you would ask them, Ada. I’ve taken a 
liking to that young man. There’s something inter- 
esting in him, and I believe he is brimful of genius. 
He is shy, and proud, and well-bred. There is a sort 
of mark of ancestry about these Hawkesleighs—there 
really is.” 

Ada looked up in surprise. Her brother, disciple 
of Cubden, admirer of the forensic eloquence of 
Bright, reformer, leveller, thinker-out of political 
probl , calm 1 upon man’s rights—he to 
talk of marks of ancestry!—he to wax enthusiastic 
about a broken family of aristocrats! 

‘*Raymond, why, have you fallen in love with this 
Miss Hawkesleigh?” she said, with a skeptical laugh. 

Up surged the deep red blood from the boiling 
heart of Raymond, and through the swarthy skin it 
showed itself in hot color upon the cheek. 

* That fire scorches me,” he said, leaning suddenly 
back, for Ada was looking at the flush, and meeting 
the troubled, confused glance of Raymond with one 
of displeased astonishment. 

** My dear Raymond, you cannot be 80 silly,” said 
Ada, bending forward, and hanging a delicate little 
bass screen before the heat of the fire. 

** So silly as what?” 

“To fall im love with a girl like that Miss Hawkes- 
leigh.” 

‘ Good heavens! Ada, what upon earth have I done 
or said to put such a notion into your mind?” 

Raymond spoke more testily than ever. 

‘* What do you want me to invite her here for?” 

“Am I obliged to be in love with every girl I ask 
you to invite?” 

‘You never do ask me to invite girls. You never 
seem to care about them.” 

“Then I suppose you wont invite her? Is that my 
answer?” 

“Of course, Raymond, it is my wish to oblige you 
in every way.” 

Ada paused, and appeared to examine closely one 
of the silver counters. 

‘* But, you know all sorts of things are said about 
these Hawkesleighs.” 

“Yes, about the eldest son. He is a sad fellow, 1 
am told; but it’s a hard case that his brother and 
cousin, and such a sweet little sister, are all to be 
looked at coldly just for the sake of one * beast.’” 

Raymond the calm spoke with more vehemence 
than Ada ever remembered to have heard him use, 
except when he was a rather headstrong child, in 
short jackets. Since man’s down had come upon his 
chin, the early impetuosity had slumbered 80 soundly 
that the sister had deemed it extinct; and here it 
was again. Raymond, with fire in bis eyes, hot blood 
glowing through his cheek, and hasty, unconven- 
tional words upon his lips. 

“Well, Raymond, I’ll ask them all three, if you 
wish it.” 

** Thank you, dear.” 





















* He rose to his feet, bent down, and kissed his sis- 
ter’s smooth brow. 

Ada’s nature was cold; but she had affection for 
her brother—not passionate affection, but such a8 
was very genuine in its way, albeit it was of the 
temperate court. 
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“ Bat, of course, Raymond, you woe never do 
anything foolish?” 

* How, foolish?” 

“Why, however much you may admire this young 
lady, you will not forget that she has no fortune, nor 
any brilliant connections—nothing that could make 
it worth your while to cultivate any interest you may 
feel in her very deeply, because, you see, they really 
are thought nothing of now. They are in debt, and 
their relations, the Earl of Closs’s family, scarcely 
notice them. I believe they don’t notice them.” 


“What an unkind, mean thing of the Earl of 


Closs!’ 

“Why, you see, Raymond, people must listen to 
what the world says, and must measure their conduct 
by the world’s opinion; otherwise, one could not live 
in the world.” 

«0, what nonsense!” 

“Ah! that’s just like you,” said Ada. Renfrew 
was now only expressing his everyday opinions, and 
she was at home with him in that character. 
“That’s just like you; but you will find what I say is 
true, indeed, Raymond.” 

Raymond yawned. 

“TI beg your pardon, Ada, but this little hot velvet 
room of yours makes me feel as tired and lazy as if I 
had sat up all night, writing essays upon parlia- 
mentary reform ; and I was in bed last night by twelve 
o'clock, and slept so well.” 

Raymond yawned again. 

“Ido nothing but gape this morning.” He had 
passed through a fatiguing ordeal within the last 
hour—that of scheming to obtain the invitation for 
his new friends—and now he was wearied with the 
exertion. ‘I shall ride over to Hawkesleigh to-day, 
and invite them, Ada, because it is not a week to 
Friday, and we must not leave it too late.” 

“Tg Miss Hawkesleigh very pretty?” 

* Wait until you see her, Ada; then tell me what 
you think. Perhaps I am not a judge of beauty.” 

“Cunning boy! now I will have an answer.” And 
Ada rose, and stood smiling at Raymond. She had 
just granted him a favor, and she felt gracious to- 
wards him, as we do towards those whom we have 
obliged. ‘ Do you think her pretty?” 

*“ Yes, I think she is pretty,” said diplomatic Ray- 
mond, repressing the words of rapture that rose to 
his lips; “but you will judge on Friday, wont you, 
Ada?” 


CHAPTER XII. 
MR. ALBERT KINGSLEY TALKS SCANDAL, 


ALBERT KINGSLEY and Ada were fast friends. 
Albert would have been in love with her, but he knew 
that his idle gentleman position, his six hundred a 
year, his simply genteel connections (who had noth- 
ing of blue blood, or official tape, or distinction of any 
kind to mark them out), and his own unambitious 
nature, would preclude the possibility of Ada’s ever 
giving him her hand in other than a friendly grasp. 
So, being of a cool, reasonable temperament, Mr. 
Kingsley tutored himself to regard Miss Renfrew as 
asister. If, even in the excitement or warmth of a 
moment, he was tempted into any demonstration of 
other feelings, Ada calmly, and gently, and kindly 
put him back into his brotherly position; and he 
never felt inclined to quarrel with her. 

Ada was not the least of a coquette. She was not 
cruel; she was very honest in her way. She was, as 
we have seen, handsome, and distingue also; and 
Albert Kingsley thought her the best and most beau- 
tifal woman of his acquaintance. 

For her part, she always felt iuclined to consult 
him when in any circumstance of perplexity. Like 
herself, he worshipped convention: and, as her diffi- 
culties generally arose out of some breach of received 
rules, on the part of her brother and sister, she 
always found a ready sympathizer in Mr. Kingsley. 
She went for a ride that afternoon, and Albert Kings- 
ley was by her side, mounted upon a great, tall gray 
horse; Mr. Renfrew senior had made him a present 
of it the year before. The rest of the riding party 
were scattered in twos and threes, and these conven- 
tional friends found themselves alone. 

“Albert, Raymond has made me promise to invite 
all the Hawkesleighs to the ball on Friday next. I 
had to write the note, and he took it this morning. I 
told’ papa just now, and he said he wished we had 
consulted him first. Papa does not like the Hawkes- 
leighs, you know.” 

“Tt was a pity, Ada, that you did not send Mr. 
Raymond to your father with his petition.” 

“O, I don’t like to vex Raymond. And, after all, 
Isuppose it does not matter so very much; only I 
really think he is half in love with the girl.” 

** More than half, Ada.” 

Women like to have these questions settled at once, 
in an absolute manner. 

“You think he is in love?” 

“More than half, Ada; but then, you know, he 
May not fall headlong. Sometimes a boy puts his 
foot into the water, and if it be too cold he does not 
venture in.” 

«T hope he wont go and make himself miserable 
about a girl like that, because Iam positive my father 
would never consent to that kind of ‘hing. I know 
papa so well. He would never forgive Raymond for 
marrying into a family that had any sort of stain 
upon it. These people are drealfully poor.” 


“I should hope Raymond would never marry Miss 
Hawkesleigh !” 

Now Albert spoke as one with authority. He 
seemed to know a great deal more than he gave 
utterance to, and Ada’s curiosity was piqued. 

“Do you know her?” 





“T have heard a great deal! of her.” 

“ But nothing wrong—no harm, of course, of her?” 
Ada asked, with a woman’s most eager curiosity. 

We know not whether we are right in surmising 
that passionlees, coll natures are generally gifted 
with intense curiosity and love of news. In many 
instances which have come under our notice, it has 
appeared to us that this is the stimulant and excite- 
ment of phlegmatic people. 

* No harm, of course?” 

Albert smiled. 

‘There was a very queer tale about her mother.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘She was a very handsome person, of French ex- 
traction, and she married Hawkesleigh’s youngest 
brother, and this girl was born at the castle.” 

ii Yes.” 

“And Robert Hawkesleigh was shot in a duel about 
his wife. She was at the castle at the tive, and this 
daughter was about four months old. The man who 
shot Robert Hawkesleigh was a Frenchman—a comte, 
named De Laaselie, descended from the haute noblesse. 
His father had been guillotined during ‘the terror.’ 
He was penniless, proud and dissipated. This wo- 
man loved him, and she thought, atter the death of 
her husband, that he would have married her in due 
time. The Hawkesleigh brothers had been on very 
unfriendly terms, and Harry Hawkesleigh did not 
resent Robert’s death, nor the conduct of his sister- 
in-law. He afforded her and her child a home in his 
house. She had a very small property, and she con- 
tinued a twelvemonth at the castle, expecting the 
arrival of De Lasselle. He hardly ever wrote to her 
then. One morning she received a letter, telling her 
that his poverty forbade the consummation of their 
hopes, and that he had married a rich, plain woman, 
twelve years older than himself; but that his beart 
was hers still. 

“She fainted, and then kept her bed for a week, 
with salts to her nostrils, and vinegar sprinkled about 
her room. At the end of that time she roused up, 
grew cheerful, ate, drank, dressed herself, received 
and wrote letters. Within feur months De Lasselle 
and his plain wife were in this neighborhood. They 
rented the shooting-box which I now occupy, and 
they were continually exchanging visits with Mrs. 
Robert, the beautiful widow. There is another lady, 
whom we must not forget, in these archives of the 
Hawkesleighs; that is the mother of the two young 
men we have been talking about. I mean Mrs. Harry 
Hawkesleigh. 

“She was a quiet, gentle, timid creature, sprung 
from a good family. She had brought her husband a 
large fortune, which he dissipated recklessly. This 
good woman did not like the conduct of the French- 
man and her sister-in-law; and as years went on, 
and summer after summer found De Lasselle in the 
neigh borhood—now nearly always without his wife— 
she even protested in, meek fashion against the influ- 
ence which he was gaining over her clever, handsome 
boy, Edgar, who was at this time about twelve years 
old. He, child as he was, adopted the libertine 
Frenchman’s thoughts and expressions; and there 
can be no doubt that the first seeds of corruption 
were sown in his early chijdhood by his aunt's dissi- 
pated friend. Well, Mrs. Harry Hawkesleigh gave 
birth to a daughter, and died, and was buried. She 
left her infant girl and two boys, of thirteen and 
eleven, to the care of a prodigal, fox-hunting kind of 
father. The cousin was a wild, handsome child, who 
chatted French and English indiscriminately, ran 
about after birds’ nests, robbed the orchard, rode the 
ponies without saddles, was excessively precocious in 
ber reading, even at nine and ten years old, and was 
disliked by the servants for her tyranny, and abhorred 
by the well-thinking fur her cruelty to animals and 
her insolent, haughty airs. 

“6 Tnis was the chill who was, fourteen years after, 
to make such an impression upon your brother. It 
is not a pleasant picture. You would not wish Ray- 
mond’s wife to have borne such a reputation in her 
childhood; would you, Ada?” 

“ What a frightful set!’ was Ada’s answer. 
mond ought to know all this. 
story.” 

*“ You have not heard the worst of it yet. There is 
an old woman who lives in a mud hovel upon the 
moor. The people call her awitch. This creature 
possessed some mysterious power over Miss Hawkes- 
leigh’s mother. Before the young lady was born, she 
made Mrs. Robert promise that if her child should 
prove to be a girl, it was to be called after her, Hilda 
—a name execiated in the neighborhood. Forty 
years ago this wretch was imprisoned for incendiarism. 
She has been suspected of poisoning and other crimes. 
That was why she was turned out of the castle, 
where she was formerly a servant. Now, what do 
you think of this lady being in such dread of the 
woman that she actually gave the girl the name of 
Hilda—christening her after aconvicted felon? What 
do you think of that?” 

‘*T—I really do not think I can receive them. I 
shall not know how to be civil to her. Do goon.” 

‘Hilda had three or four governesses during five 
years; but nobody liked to put up with her insolent 
conduct. She was like a little demon. Shs used to 
put stinging-nettles between the poor ladies’ sheets, 
peur oil into their trunks, place tubs full of dirty 
water in. their wayon the dark stairs. One poor 
creature sprained her ankle, ano‘her broke a finger, 
through the tricks of this spirited young lady. She 
was quite a genius, and mastered everything that 
they attempted to teach her with scarce an effort. 
When she was fourteen, her mother caught a fever 
and died. She left about a hundred pounds a year 
to Hilda, and appointed the Comte de Lasselle joint 
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trustee with Harry Hawkesleigh over her daughter's 
little pittance. The comte was to place Hilda for two 
or three years at a school in Paris, Just to finish the 
education which had begun so execrably under her 
weak mother and careless uncle. Miss Hawkesleigh 
did not go to Paris until she was eighteen. Shespent 
the four years from fourteen to eighteen here, in this 
neighborhood. And now comes the peculiar point of 
it all,” added the gossiping gentleman, lowering his 
tone. ‘* Young as she was—not more than fifteen or 
sixteen—both of her cousins fell in love with her.” 

“What a wretch!” cried Ada, with more vehe- 
mence than she had yet displayed during Mr. Kings- 
ley’s narration. It seemed too bad that this worthless 
creature should have two lovers ata time; and now 
her prized brother Raymond to be contemplating a 
like fully! Ada was absolutely upon the verge of a 
passion. 

* The elder fellow had been sent to Oxford, for his 
father was proud of his talents, and hoped something 
from them. He might have studied for the bar, and 
he would have made a sensation there, if he had 
chosen to work only a little. But he did not choose; 
he dissipated every farthing that he could lay hold 
of, and ran an utterly shameless career of vice at 
home and abroad. 

** Miss Hawkesleigh loved this man. Marriage was 
out of the question, taking into consideration their 
youth and poverty. One morning Harry Hawkes- 
leigh rose up, and stormed and threatened. The 
young lady laughed at his words, and declared that 
she had never felt anything more than a girlish at- 
tachment for her cousin. She consented that the 
Comte de Lasselle, her guardian, and her mother’s 
friend, should be written for; and the result was, 
that she was taken over to Paris afterwards by him, 
and placed at school, partly at his expense. He and 
his wife move in very cultivated, brilliant society. 
Hilda, during ber holidays, was always received at 
their house; and let us hope that the four years 
abroad have made her more womanly and gentle, 
and less like a ‘wild cat’ than she was when she 
went away. The gossips call her ‘ Hilda, the wild 
cat.’ ” : 

“And wherever did you pick up all this news, 
Albert?” 

Mr. Kingsley blushed. 

‘From what you will call a very ignoble source, 
Ada; but I will tell you. My housekeeper at the box 
remembers the count and Hilda’s mother. She has 
been the housekeeper at the box for thirty years. 
Then there is a confidential woman at the castle, 
who is devoted to some of the family, but thinks most 
evilly of Hilda and the elder son. Old Martha and 
Mrs. Ribbons are cronies.”’ 

“Still, of course, servants and people of that sort 
must know,” said Ada. ‘‘I should not doubt a single 
word of what you have told me, and I think Raymond 
ought to know it; but I suppose I shall be obliged to 
receive them at the ball on Friday.” 

*“ Yes, you can’t get over the ball, I’m afraid. You 
will watch her then, Ada, and, indeed, before that I 
think Raymond ought to be warned. There seems 
all sorts of mystery about this young person. I have 
more to tell you of her,” continued Mr. Kingsley, 
dropping his voice lower. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


DEBORAH SAMPSON, 


WHo served as a soldier in the American army 
during the Revolution, was boru in Plympton, Ply- 
mouth county, Mass., December 17th, 1760. Her 
paternal ancestor, Abraham Sampson, came to Ply- 
mouth about 1629; his brotier, Henry Sampson, 
came in the Mayflower, in 1620. Her father was 
Jonathan Sampson, Jr., whose wife was Deborah 
Bradtord. The author of an interesting biography* of 
our heroine says, ‘‘It should be’ borne in mind that 
some of the best blood of the old colony flowed in her 
veins. A descendant of John Alden, of Miles Stan- 
dish, of Peter Hobart anc of William Bradford, and 
a cousin-german of Captain Simeon Sampson, one of 
the distinguished naval commanders of the Revolu- 
tion, there was much in her family connection to 
gratify an honest pride.” At the age of five years 
she was placed with a family who were to educate 
her; the death of the lady who was to have the 
charge of her necessitated a change, when she was 
transferred to another family, where she remained 
from the age of ten to that of eighteen. 

** She was well clad, and her physical wants were 
well supplied; her health became contirmed, and she 
acquired a bodily vigor which fitted her to encounter 
the hardships of subsequent years. She became 
acquainted with almost all kinds of manual labor 
proper to her sex. She learned to spin and weave, 
accomplishments then thought indispensable to a 
young woman. Indeed, she acquired the habit of 
adapting herself to all existing circumstances.” 

At the age of eighteen she commenced teaching 
school at Middleborough, Mass., and at the end of 
two years she determined she would, at all events, 
quit the ignoble employments to which she had been 
accustomed in a farmer's family. She resolved, 
therefore, to put on male attire and travel; and to 
this end spun and wove, with her own hands, cloth, 
which she employed a tailor to make up as a suit for 





* Fhe Female Review. Life of Deborah Sampson, the | 
female soldier in the War of the Revolution, with an in- 
troduction and notes by John Adams Vinton; pp. 267. 
Bolton, Wiggin & Lunt. 1866. 


a gentleman, pretending that it was for a young man, 
a relative of hers, who was about leaving home fur 
the army. She found these garments became her so 
well that even her mother, whom she visited at 
Plympton in this costume, did not know her. She 
enlisted at Bellingham, Mass., May 20th, 1782, under 
the name of Robert Shartlieff. 

After a severe and tedious march, they arrived at 
West Point. The company consisted of some fifty 
soldiers, under the command of a sergeant. In the 
manuscript memoir she says “that this march of 
ten or twelve days was very fatiguing to her. At the 
close of a chill and drizzly day, on approaching a fire 
at a tavern, she fainted and fell upon the floor. Re- 
covering, she found herself surrounded by kind 
spirits ministering to her relief. Particularly she 
noticed a beautiful young woman, the innkeeper’s 
wife, who offered her cordials and refreshments, with 
many expressions of pity and sympathy that one so 
young and tender should suffer the hardships of such 
amarch. This amiable lady insisted that the delicate 
young recruit should take her place in bed with her 
husband.” 

The day after their arrival they crossed the Hud- 
son, near Fort Clinton, where the soldiers were de- 
tached into their proper companies and regiments. 
She was attached to the company commanded by 
Captain George Webb, in the Massachusetts regi- 
ment, under Colonel William Shepherd, and after- 
wards commanded by Colonel Henry Jackson, of 
Boston. 

“Her uniform consisted of a biue coat lined with 
white, with white wings on the shoulders and cords 
on the arms and pockets; a white waistcoat, breeches, 
or overalls, and stockings, with black straps about 
the knees; half boots, a black velvet stock, and a cap, 
with a variegated cockade on one site and a plume 
tipped with red on the other, and a white sash about 
the crown.” The next day she drew a French fusee, 
a knapsack, cartridge-box and thirty cartridges. Her 
next business was to clean her piece, and to exercise 
once every morning in the drill, and af four o’clock 
in the afternoon on the grand parade. 

“About the 10th of June, 1782, she was with a de- 
tachment of troops who were ordered out on a scout- 
ing party. They crossed the Hudson at Stony Point. 
This brought them to the east side of the river. 
Their destination was the neutral ground between 
the American and British armies. They halted for 
one night at Tarrytown, where the detachment was 
divided into two parties. They soon came into the 
vicinity of the enemy’s pickets, which they were 
careful to elude. They proceeded as far as Haerlem, 
within the British lines, and only eight miles from 
the city of New York, then held by the British army. 
After making such observations of the enemy’s pro- 
visions as they were able, they turned back to the 
White Plains. About the 25th of June, they left the 
White Plains, and directed their course towards the 
Hudson.” The next day a skirmish took place near 
Tappan Bay, between Sing Sing and Tarrytown. The 
British party encountered was a detachment of Col- 
onel Delancy’s regi t of drag , consisting mest- 
ly of tories, and then stationed at Morrisania. The 
enemy commenced the attack by a volley from their 
carbines, then suddenly wheeled about and galloped 
away. Repeating their attack, their second fire was 
answered by a most deadly discharge from the Amer- 
icans. The enemy having received a reinforcement, 
the Americans were compelled to retreat. In this 
engagement, she said she underwent more from the 
fatigue and heat of the day than from fear of being 
killed; althougi: her left-hand man was shot dead at 
the second fire, and her ears and eyes were contin- 
ually tormented with the expiring groans and horrid 
scenes of many others struggling in their blood. She 
escaped with two shots through her coat and one 
through her cap. 

In an engagement afterwards she was severely 
wounded. ‘ Covered with blood from head to foot, I 
told my companions I feared I had received a mortal 
wound; and I begged them to leave me to die upon 
the spot, preferring to take the small chance I should 
have in this case of surviving rather than be carried 
to the hospital. To this my comrades would not con- 
sent; but one of them took me before him on his 
horse, and in this painful manner I was borne six 
miles, to the hospital of the French army.” Here she 
received all proper attention, and her sex was not 
discovered. She was afterwards taken prisoner, but 
soon contrived to make her escape, and returned to 
her company at “ Peekskill Hollow.” In October, 
1782, the army went into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge. In April, 1783, she served as waiter in the 
camp of Major General John Patterson. She was 
afterwards seized with a malignant fever, and placed 
in the hospital, where she came very nearly being 
buried alive, her attendant ing her dead. 
Upon an examination being made by the attending 
surgeon, he discovered the fact that she was a woman! 
The surgeon concealed the discovery from all but the 
matron of the hospital. 

On the 25th of October, 1783, she received ber dis- 
charge from the army, signed by Major General 
Henry Knox. Testimonials of faithful performance 
of duty, and of exemplary conduct in the service, 
were given to her, among others from Generals Pat- 
terson and Shepherd, and Colonel! Henry Jackson. 

About the Ist of November, 1783, she reached her 
home, after an absence of a yearand six months. On 
the 7th of April, 1784, she marrie! Benjamin Gannatt, 
arespectable young farmer of Sharon, Massachusetta, 
She sustained to the end the cheracter of a faithful 











and exemplary wifeand mother. She died at Sharon, 


| on the 29th of April, 1827, in the sixty-seventh year 
| of her age, leaving a son and two daughters. 
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PRIcE REDUCED —By reference to our advertise- 
ment of Self-Binding Portfolio, the reader will observe 
that we now furnish them for $125 sent by mail, or 
$1.00 at the oftice. All who wish to preserve the 
“Flag” should send for a Portfolio, as it will held 
a fall year’s numbers, and make a nicely-bound 
volume when complete. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AMERICAN LADIES IN PARIS.—We are sorry to 
hear that some of our dashing American girls, with 
more money than discretion, are creating more ex- 
citement in Paris than is good for the reputation of 
our fair friends, A correspondent says that be can 
sit in French clubs and cafes and hear the loungers 
and idlers there comment upon American ladies, 
temporarily resident in Paris in disparaging and in- 
sulting terms without an objection. He writes that 
these French club and cafe loafers regard our coun- 
trywomen as the queerest, fastest and loosest, most 
amusing and questionable females that civilization, 
or the want of it, has yet produced. He writes that: 

“The names of American girls, which I will not 
record here, out of regard for their rich but honest 
parents, are daily readable in the same newspaper 
catalogue of notoriety with the most sbamelessly 
celebiate of Traviate. * * * The first class of 
mademoiselles, who get printed in the list of notable 
females in the dress circles of the Italian Ovyera, is 
made up of the more eminent members of the bril- 
liant demi monde or demi-rep society of Paris; the 
second class of unmarried women whose names get 
into print in the Jenkins column of decent newspa- 
pers, by attracting Jenkins and the public attention 
by their beauty and the costliness of their low-neck 
dresses, is invariably made up of American girls. No 
English miss, no French (virtuous) mademviselle will 
ever be found in the same paragraph that couples 

. Jwia Barucci aud Cora Pearl with the Mademoiselle 
Americaines.” 
The man who wrote the above cannot be an Amer- 
ican, or he would not have sat still and heard snch 
comments on worthy countrywomen, even if they 
are a little fast or impradent. 
We have all along supposed that French women 
Were not 80 pure as to be free from all scandal, so 
some little charity should exist in the bearts of the 
cafe loungers and loafers. French girls beture mar- 
riage are not supposed to be capable of takivg care 
of themselves at all, and so are kept confined in con- 
ventual schools, or are constantly under maternal 
surveillance. After marriage, a French woman puts 
no more restraint upon her conduct than dves 4 man. 
American women, accustomed to great freedom of 
action at home, and to great deference irom their 
male acquaintances, who know that their frankness 
means nothing that is improper, doubtless are curi- 
ous phenomena to the lascivious idlers of the French 
capital. We hope that the day is not tar distant 
when Americans of wealth and culture will disdain 
to frequent Paris, but will find space-enough and 
novelties enough on this continent to occupy their 
attention, when they are inclined to travel. Partic- 
ularly do we hope that the higher circles of our 
countrywomen, who in beauty, taste and all woman- 
ly accomplishments, are, by the confessions of Euro- 
peans themselves, far ahead of their European sisters, 
will cease to make gazing-stocks of themselves in 
Paris and other centres of European cissipation. We 
shall soon lave cities far ahead of Paris in splendor 
. and wealth on this continent. Even now New York 

isa far richer city. It is a weakness in educated 
’ Americans of both sexes to be galing about Europe. 
: France is rapidly sinking into a second-rate power. 





Paris is a mere milliner’s shop now, a mere resort of 





the idle and dissipated. The citizens of a nation 
whose destiny will shortly place it at the head of 
modern civilization, should disdain to idle away their 
time in the capital of a people who are rapidly be- 
coming effete. France has culminated. Henceforth 
she must be on the decline, while we are far from 
having reached the zenith of our fortunes. It is a 
territorial impossibility for France to grow any more 
powerfal, 


FISH AS FOOD. 

Professor Agassiz is reported recently to have said 
that ‘fish is a kind of food which refresbes the 
sistem, especially after intellectual fatigue. There 
is po other article of food which supplies the waste 
of the head so thoroughly as fish diet, and the evi- 
éence of it is in the fact that all the inbabitants of 
the seasbores, the world over, are the brightest pop- 
ulation of the country. Fish contain phosphorus to 
a large extent, a chemical element which the brain 
requires for growth and health. He would not say 
that the exclusive use of fish would make a block- 
head a wise man, but that the brain should not be 
wanting in one of its essential elements.” 

The people of ancient Athens, confessedly the 
brightest people of the ancient world, were great 
fish-eaters. Their most important market was the 
fish-market. The hour of the sale of fish was reg- 
ulated by law. The signal was the sounding of a 
bell, at which everybody burried to the spot. Says 
Bekker—“ There is a story told of a harp-player, who 
found himself suddenly deserted by all of his audi- 
ence-except a solitary individual who happened to be 
deat. The harp-player thanked him for his courtesy 
in not leaving him, as the others had done, at the 
sound of the bell. “What! exclaimed the man, 
‘did you say the bell had rung?’ Whereupon he 
rushed off to the fish-market.” The old Athenian 
tishmongers were as surly and knavish and full of 
blackguardism as the modern fish-wives of Billings- 
gate, which gives its name to foul-mouthed language. 

We have agriculture, horticulture, boviculture, 
oviculture, etc. At length we have also fishculture. 
There is no reason why fish should not be domesti- 
cated and improved like neat cattle and poultry. In 
fact, they are so domesticated and improved. Auy 
man who has a pond of water on his farm can make 
@ meat barrel, so to speak, of it, and stock it with 
deticious fish, and thus possess an ad libitum supply 
of nutriment for his stomach and brain both. Such 
of our rivers as the Merrimac and Connecticut, whose 
fisheries have been obstructed by the dams of our 
great wanufacturing corporations, are being re- 
stecked, with shad and salmon that had ceased to 
frequent their waters in springtime, in consequence 
of the dams and impurities oozing from the race-ways 
of the mills; and we soon hc pe to chronicle the ad- 
vent of cheap fish as an article of food. It is a 
subject that every man is interested in. 








WATER FOR WINE.—A Prussian journal relates a 
singular circumstance. In an Israelite community 
there exists a rabbi, esteemed and loved by all. To 
prove their gratitude for services rendered, the com- 
munity decided, upon the suggestion of a rich mer- 
chant, to offer the rabbi a present of a tun of wine; 
and in order tbat all might contribute to it, it was 
agreed that each should bring a bottle of wine and 
pour into the receptacle. The rabbi received with 
gratitude the offering, and depcsited the precious 
liquor in his cellar. But, O griet! when he wished 
to taste it, a miracle had operated; instead of wine 
he found only water. His honest friends had al) in- 
dividually thought that a bottle of water would pass 
unperceived in the quantity of wine. Unhappily 
each had the same idea. 





Sr. PETER's, IN RoME.—St. Peter’s, for its erec- 
tion, required one hundred and seventy-six years, 
and, to perfect the structure, demanded an addition- 
al hundred and seventy-four years. Its cost was tifty 
million dollars in gold, and, to keep it in repair re- 
quires an annual expenditure of twenty thonsand 
dollars. Of its vast dimensions, perhaps the best idea 


is conveyed by the statement that it covers eight | with will return home during the worth of May.—_! 


| SOUNER OR LATER. 


acres of ground. To the top of the dome is tour 
hundred and forty-eight feet, and in approaching 
Rome, long before any other structure about the city 
strikes the eye, this dome, like a great ball, is seen 
towering in the air. ; 


4 





TROTTING HORSE SOLD BY THE PouND.—The 
celebrated trotting stallion Lashaw, Jr., who basa 
record throughout the West as a “‘ footer and stayer,” 
was purchased by Mr. A. F. Fawcett, the former 
owner cf Dexter, in Cliicage a few Gays since. It is 
stated by a Chicago paper that Mr. Fawcett request- 
ed Mr. David Kelly, the owner of the hurve, to name 
his price, when the latter replied jocularly that he 
would sell him for fourteen dollars and fifty cents 
per pound, after the wanner of selling cattle. Mr. 
Fawcett immeciately accepted the proposition. ‘The 
horse was acccrding!y put upon the scales, and 
weighed one thousan: and forty pounds, making the 
amount to be paid fifteen thousand and eighty dollars, 


+—= > 





DOES HE KNOW IT? * Georgie,” said a well-pre- 
served widow to her little boy, ‘*l am going to do 
something before long that I would like to talk about 
with you.” ‘ Well, ma, what is it?” ‘I am intend- 
ing to marry Dr. Jones in a taw days, and—” “ Bully 


Fashion and Gossip. 


SpRING FAsHIONS.—The milliners have displayed 
their stock, and given us the fashions for April and 
May. Short dresses are more in favor than ever, and 
will be extensively worn this spring and summer. A 
new dress called the Pompadour is ont. It is com- 
posed of a gored and trained dress of rich faille, em- 
broidered with gold dots, very thickly upon a black 
ground, The skirt is perfectly plain, but gathered 
full behind, so as to form a queue train, which is tied 
up with a wide sash of black gauze, trimmed upon 
the ends with gold fringe, headed with a row of very 
small gold-satin buttons. The coat-sleeves are foll 
at the top, and divided at the pufiings, with straight 
rows of small satin buttons. The entire sash has 
remarkable style and elegance. 

Sashes have become mest important accessories of 
the toilet. Nodress is complete withoutthem, They 
are made of the material of the dress, of lace or of 
ribbon, are worn at the side or at the back, are orna- 
mented not only with loops and rosettes, but immense 
rings of gilt, jet or velvet, and are lately used to tie 
np the train, asto form the paniers that the Pari- 
sian ladies are just now wild about. 

Only ignorant and vulgar women now wear crin- 
oline so that it may be detected, when the toilet is 
complete. A narrow woven skirt, the springs placed 
somewhat nearer together as it approaches the base, 
and of two sizes—one somewhat longer than the other 
—and with a slight outward curve for wear with 
trained dresses, is the present style of hoop, and is 
neat, safe and perfectly unobjectionable, The short- 
er ! coped skirt is used for short dresses—the two 
being necessary to cleanliness and elegance. “ 

White under-skirts are either gored plain, flounced, 
tucked, or tucked and ruffled. A thin under-skirt is 
always worn next, under a thin dress, and care must 
be taken to have it nearly of the same length. Even 
when a silk slip is worn under a lace or muslin dress, 
it is best to have the under-skirt within two inches 
of the same length. ‘ 

Tulle and lace dresses are fashionably made, with 
huge buillons, or puffings, spreading out fan-shaped 
from the top to the bottom of theskirt. The puffings 
are divided with satin pipings or with cordons of 
small, frosted Jeaves or natural flowers, that is to 
say, flowers without powder or crystallization. 

A STYLISH DINNER.—A well-known lady, residing 
in the vicinity of Grammercy Park, New York, gave 
one of the most recherche and costly dinner parties, 
last week, ever given in the metropolis. The cards of 
invitation which were issued for this superb enter- 
tainment were most beautifully gotten up, being en- 
graved in gold, and enclosed in three-cornered en- 
velops, with gilt edges. The dinner itself was the 
most elegantly served of the season. The tablecloth 
was of white velveteen, edged with gilt frioge,and the 
centre standard, a massive epergne of guld, with small 
baskets hanging from it, loaded with fruit, fancy 
boxes, bon bons, etc. A large bouquet of rare flowers 
was placed near the plate of each guest, from which 
was suspended the bill of fare, printed in gold letters, 
on white satin ribbon. The waiters were dressed in 
the English style—crimson coats, knee-breeches, silk 
stockings and powdered wigs. An orchestra lent a 
charm to the meal by performing, at intervals, some 
of Strauss’s most fascinating airs. The guests num- 
bered twenty, and the ladies’ toilets were exquisite. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—A female Wash- 
ington correspondent is indignant because a met.:ber 
of the French Legation, at the last White House 
reception, used a lorgnette to view her ‘ bare, daz- 
zling shoulders,” bat draws a moral conclusion, in 
the true Forney style, ‘‘ It is because we have treat- 
ed foreigners so kindly, so forbearingly, that they 
have learned to despise us.’’——Miss Kate Dix, the 
daughter of our Minister at Paris, is about to return 
home, to be united in marriage to a Brooklyn gen- 
tleman. The Parisiavs regret Miss Dix’s contem- 
plated departure very much, an she has won herself’ 
a host of friends by her charming and uneffected 
manners. 





The New York Express thinks the young ladies 
| have suddenly become musical, as each carries a 
j brass band on her head.—On the tirst anniversary 
ot the birth of a young gentleman in Ludlow, Ver- 
maout, recently, bis mother invited all the youngsters 
under one year old, with their mothers, toa banquet. 
The attendance was large, and the affair harmonious, 
though squally at times.—A man in Buffalo adver- 
tises a raffle for his wife, tickets twenty-five cents. 
He adds that she is a good housekeeper and is 
willing to stay with any one who may draw her.— 
A couple in Ohio have just remarried, after a year of 
divorce.——Prir.ce Humbert is to be married April 
20 ——At a recent ball in Paris one of the attracticas 
was a quadrille of shepherdesses, a /a Watteau, and a 
village wedding, in the costumes of the same style 
and era.— A fair fur some charitable object was 
lately given in Paris, in which the Priticess de Met- 
ternich and other high ladies of the court played 
shopkeeper. We learn with sur; rise that there was 
no extortion practised upon purcbasers.—Miss Dix 
occupied a place at Madame de Bornemann’s table 
in the Princess Metternich’s charity fair. The prin- 
cess wore a black poult costume; the under-skirt was 


bunch betind, under long gash ends. A diamond 





for you, ma! Does Dr. Jones know it?” Ma caught | 


her breath, but failed to ariiculate a respous.. i 


brvech and enamel bracelet were her only orna vente, 
The Princess Salm-Salm is in high favor at 
Vienna. 





We also understand that the Misses Beck- | than the love of towers 





trimmed with black lace; the over-tunic looped in a | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR May 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine 
devoted to literature, amusement, and al) that js 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 


As usnal, BALLOU'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE is some- 
what ahead of i's cotemporaries, for the May number 
is already issued, and for sale all over the country, 
in every well-regulated periodical ¢epot in the United 
States. The contents of the May number are of the 
usual order cf merit, varied with stories, sketches, 
poetry, etc. “So as by Fire” still maintains its 
great interest, and £0 does the “ Youth's Depart. 
ment.” The following is the table of contents of the 
May number: “ Football;” ‘“ Imperial College at 
Moscow ;” “ India Portraits ;” ‘* May ;” “ Kenilworth 
Castle;” ‘Canso Light, Nova Scotia;” “Parlor 
Magic;” “Entrance to Rio Janeiro;” “So as by 
Fire;” ‘*May;” “The Great Right Whale:” 
“ Adrienne ;” ‘*The Heir of Lindenwold ;” “ James 
Moore’s Captivity; ‘*‘ A Thought I never had 
before; “The Blackmann Cottage;” ‘ Away;” 
“Jane and Sally;” ‘* Mack and Chevalier,” 
“Song;” “The Downfall of Faith in Cedarville;” 
“Lost Sanshine;” ‘“ Parson Jcnes’s Sermon ;” * Fe- 
lix Errol;” “OuR YounG PEOPLE's Story-TreL- 
LER—Old Hugh’s Look-off; or, Maury Stone's 
Pride;’’ “Siiding on Cherry Blorsoms;” “ The 
Storv-Book,” “ Rose Pink and Jane;” * Out-door 
Sperts;” “The Housewife;” “ Curious Matters;’ 
“Facts and Fancies;” “Struggling with a Wet 
Boot ”- (Humorous [llustrations. ) 

BALLOU'S MONTHLY may always be found for sale 
at all the periodical depots throrghout the country. 
Subscription price, a dotlar and fifty cents a year; 
seven copies, nine dollars; thirteen copies, fifteen 
dotlars. Single copies, fifteen cents. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’S MONTHLY, one year, for $4 00.—Nov- 
NLETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, tor 
$3 00.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOv’s Monta- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions, $9 00. 

NEw Music —Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., No, 277 
Washington street, have just published the fellowing 
new music: * Love in Idleness,’? Waltz; “ Fanfare,” 
Polka; “ Warning to Parents; or, The Lament for 
Peter Gray,” a comic sung; ‘* Where thou art, Love, 
is Heaven to me,” asong; * The Celebrated Cancan 
Dance;” ‘Fond Memories of tiie Past,” a hallad; 
*“ The Odd Fellows’ March ;” and ‘ Fire and Flame 
Galop.” 

THE CHIMNEY CORNER. _ By Christopher Crov field, 


author of ** House and Hane Papers,” and * Little 
Foxes.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


’ These delightful papers, serially published in “ The 
Atlantic,” and now gathered in book form, are a 
welcome addition to the substantial literature of the 
day. Mrs. Stowe, though excellent in all flelds, is 
especially fine in this, where the domestic graces 
shine out so resplendently, and her suggestions are 
rich in wisdom, that, if followed, would make scciety 
better, and more true, and more worthy the age. 
Her ideas of ceremony, dress,depoitmynt, hospitality, 
are given in the soundest practical vein, in contrast 
with which the practices of lite seem most artificial 
and wrong. She writes, however, as a true reformer, 
not a mere image-brexker, and her soundness is ad- 
witted, even though her hints are disregarded. On 
woman's work, how to entertain company, and dress, 
sbe is particularly ¢ffective, and on the subject of 
* Bodily Religion’ she gives some new and whole- 
some views, the adoption of which woukl give a uew 
lease of life to theusands. 

THREE LITTLE SPADES. By the author of * Do!lars 


and Cents,” “Mr Ratberforu’s Children,’ ete. 
New York: Harper & Bretuers, 


This little book is intended to «xcite an interest in 
the cultivation ot flowers, aniong chiliren. It is by 
some cue well acquainted witi the science of tlori- 
culture, and the lessens are enforced by the eariest 
and pleasantest dialogue bearing upon tbe subject, 
which makes a}] clear and straight to the yourg cul- 
tivator. No taste can be more prc fitably cultivated 


By Shirley Brooks, author of 
“The Silver Cord,’”” **The Gordian Knot,” ete., 
with Liustrations by G. Da Maurier. New York: 
Harper & Brvthers. 


A very capital story, highly wrought, characterized 
by Mr. Brooks's Gramatic genius, depicting with 
great vividness a life made wretchedly unbappy by 
the influence of great villany, ending in a calm of 
happiness and peace, with wickedness punisbed and 
Malice thwarted. Abstractly stated, this may seem 
the old plot, but it is, nevertheless, original and 
striking, and is one of the author’s best. For sale by 
A. Williams & Co. 





_BaLLou’s MONTHLY.—Among the many maga- 
zines Luat we receive weekly, there are none that are 
lore welcome than this excellent and entertaining 
periodical. Its cheapness, a8 well as ite many other 
interesting features, have won tor it many friends in 
all parts of the country, and we are glad wo know that 
it is being appreciated. Terms $150 per year. Ad- 
dress Eiliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street, 
Buswn.— Democratic Messenger. 





Our PoRTFOLIO.—Ourself binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
ve fuund a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which be 
can open at any desired page. We furnish them at 
this oftice, fur $1 00, or send them by mail, postpaid, 
for $1 25 
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(Written for The Flag of 
THE SOLDIER’ 


BY MARGARET VE 
I made love to Lulu. It seems! 
My life has been so crowded &) 
It was springtime, for the plum | 
White like the faces of dying : 
Fell soft on her hair, then low « 
Till 1 envied it a lot so rweet. 





The young crescent moon, like : 
Was sailing slow up heaven's 
From afar we could hear the w! 
The scent of violets wet with 
Floated to us on the evening air 
Nature was hushed as if for pray: 


I remember it all, how my willf 
Wavered and broke ‘neath its: 
How poorly [ said it- that she w 
How the tender twitter of slee 
Filled up the pauses, from the tr: 
How it looked down, the pitying 


And Lulu Hstened while her fing: 
Tore at a corymb of creamy bi. 
And her voice fell clear on the lis 
As if she rejoiced to speak my « 
“To be dreaming of love is shame, 
“In times like these you ‘ve no rig’ 


“Give your love to your country a: 
I want no lover now at my side; 
His heart must be rich with herok 
Who in the future calls me brid: 
That was all, and I slowly turned 
It seemed like November—not lik: 


So I went to the wars. The story 
T lost a limb in the second fight; 
I think of it now and my blood ru). 
I lay on the battle-fleld that nig: 
The cheek of a comrade chilled ‘g: 
His blood on the grass was spilled | 


Next came the hospital and the sv-. 
And looking for Lulu long days |. 

I knew I was crippled for thia pon: 
But women (in books) are somet 

I thought I could smile in the face 

To feel the touch of her hand agai. 


So the time wore away and the au: 
Ah, one of those days stands out - 
In a paper from home I eaw her ra 
And when I saw it my heart gre. 
Lalu was married,—why need [ sig 
Married to a poorer cripple than I. 


Married to a cripple of heart not lin. 
A skulking coward from the draft 
When the stars in the dear old flag : 
He kept his place at his mistress’: 
His heart's great store of “ heroic d 
Was in robbing his country in her n- 


Ah, well, there was little for me tos. . 
I was a hero, but, alas! for hire; 
And yet from the agony of that lon 
My soul came forth like gold fiom 
Not till I made for that love a grave 
Was the lesson learn a— hove so be b: 
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The Fortunes of Virgin: 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
YROM THE JAWS OF DEA 
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dead — worked t 
neighbors said, ax 
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It was noticed 
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ed more erect thar 
retarned from the ° 
what as if he felta 
off bis shoulders, 
he did, for Mrs. i 
made him “ toe th 
use her own expre- 
ing thirty years. 
god man felt a little thrill of satirfa 
thought of being his own master. Mo 
farm directly assumed a very different 
@ deacon’s sister, a mild, gentle: 
lady, came to take charge of the house, « 
He remained there but » 
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BY MARGARET VERNE. 


I made love to Lulu. It seems long ago, 
My life has been so crowded since then; 


White like the faces of dying men, 
Fell soft on her hair, then low at her feet, 
Till I envied it a lot so sweet. 


The scent of violets wet with dew 
Floated to us on the evening air— 
Nature was hushed as if for prayer. 


I remember it all, how my willful voice 


How the tender twitter of sleepy birds 





How it looked down, the pitying sky. 


And Lulu listened while her fingers white 
Tore at a corymb of creamy bloom, 


; As if she rejoiced to speak my doom. 





| I want no lover now at my side; 

' His heart must be rich with heroic deeds 
Who in the future calls me bride."’ 

That was all, and I slowly turned away; 

It seemed like November—not like May. 


So I went to the wars. The story is old— 
T lost a limb in the second fight; 

I think of it now and my blood runs cold: 
I lay on the battle-fleld that night, 


And looking for Lulu Jong days through; 
I knew I was crippled for this poor life, 


I thought I could smile in the face of pain, 
To feel the touch of her hand again. 


In a paper from home I saw her rame, 
And when I saw it my heart grew old. 

Lulu was married,—why need I sigh ?— 

Married to a poorer cripple than I. 


Married to a cripple of heart not limb— 


He kept his place at his mistress‘s knee! 
His heart's great store of “ heroic deeds "’ 
Was in robbing his country in her needs. 


Ah, well, there was little for me to say— 
I was a hero, but, alas! for hire; 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


FROM THE JAWS OF DEATH. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SOLDIER’S LOVE. 


The young crescent moon, like a golden boat, 
Was sailing slow up heaven's sea of bine; 
‘ From afar we could hear the whippoorwill's note; 


Wavered and broke ‘neath its freight of words; 
How poorly [ said it- that she was my choice; 


Filled up the pauses, from the trees near by; 


And her voice fell clear on the listening right, 


“To be dreaming of love is shame,"’ she said; 
“In times like these you ’ve no right to wed. 


“Give your love to your country and its needs, 


’ The cheek of a comrade chilled 'gainst mine— 
His blood on the grass was spilled like wine. 


Next came the hospital and the surgeon’s knife, 


But women (in books) are sometimes true. 
So the time wore away and the autumn came,— 


Ah, one of those days stands out so bold !— 


A skulking coward from the draft bought free; 
When the stars in the dear old flag seemed dim, 


And yet from the agony of that long day 
} My soul came forth like gold from the fire. 
&’ Not till I made for that love a grave, 
\ Was the lesson learne d- how so be brare! 





x (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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It was springtime, for the plum-tree’s scented snow, 
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The Fortunes of Virginie Cliffe, 


OM POMEROY’'S mother was 
dead— workeil to death, the 
neighbors said, as they cluster- 
ed around the open grave, and 
commented on the new-fushion- 
ed ccfiin, and the way she was 


It was noticed by the more 
observing that the deacon walk- 
ed more erect than usual as he 
returned from the grave—some- 
what as if he felt a burden lifted 
off his shoulders, aud perhaps 
he did, for Mrs. Pomeroy had 
made him “toe the mark,” to 
use her own expression, for ris- 
No doubt the 
good man felt a little thrill of satisfaction at the 
thought of being his own master. Matters at the 
farm directly assumed a very difterent aspect. 

The deacon’s sister, a mild, gentle-taced widow 
came to take charge of the house, and Tom was | 
Sent to schol. He remained there but a few months | before?” 
only— for he had set his heart upon studying medi- 
and the deacon bad a brother in Philadelphia | you are not a stranger tome. At least you do not 
who was somewhat celebrated in the medical pro- | seem so. Can you tell me what it all means?” 
Dector Pomeroy cffered to take Tom to | 
study with bim, and at the same time give him the across his forehead. 


course Tom accepted. 

You would hardly have recognized him, I fancy, as 
he now apreared. His country rusticity was worn 
off by the friction of society, his freckled complexion 
had cleared, and his dull eyes shone with the steady, 
honest light of truth and integrity. 

He had always been well built, and now that his 
form had lost its awkward angularity—the result of 
bash fulness and ill-fitting clothes—be was quite as 
fine-looking a young man as you would be likely to 
meet in half a dozen. 

Months- a great many cf them—had elapsed since 
Tom bad heard a word from Virginie, and it bad 
caused the faithful fellow a world of sadness. He 
deemed himself forgetten entirely, and it is not a 
pleasant thought to any of us that we have passed 
out of the memory of those we love. 

He knew that she had left Mr. Armitage’s honse, 
though he was not informed as to why she had done 
80. The winter following her departure from New 
York, he had been in the city, and called at Mr. 
Armitage’s. He had seen only Mrs. Armitage, and 
she was so cool and haughty to him that she checked 
all the inquiries he wanted to make. She told him 
that Virginie had left her husband's protection, and 
that they had heard nothing from her since. Such 
persons were always ungratetul. she said, and then 
rose and bowed, and evidently considered the inter- 
view closed. So there was notbing fer Tom to do but 
rise and bow, also, and retire, «hich be did at once. 

Since coming to Philadelphia, Tom was haunted 
continually by a sense of Virginie’s nearness. He 
could rot account for the feeling he kad. He almost 
expected to meet ber every time he went on the 
street, and I am afraid that be made himeelf vastly 
impertinent by looking too hard at pretty faces be- 
neath Derby hate, and behind masking veils. Any 
way, thore same pretty faces put on frowns, and look- 
‘ed unutterably insulte¢—for women, you know, par- 
ticularly pretty ones, dislike to he looked at. 

One mild day in April, Tom took a stroll quite out 
into the country. It wasa habit he had always, to 
walk; street cars were no accommodation to him, 
and he could not help wondering what they were 
allowed for. Only a contrivance to punish horses, 
and enable pickpockets to carry on their business to 
better advanfage, he was in the habit of saying. 

The pure air reminded bim of home, and though it 
was near sunset, Tom could not quite make up his 
mind toreturn. He went on a little further, his hat 
off and his hair tossed back in boyish fashion. The 
farmers along the wey were driving the cows home, 
whistling as they let down the bars, and from some 
of the substantial houses ruddy-faced milkmaids 
were coming forth to their evening duties. bs 

It reminded Tom very forcibly of those old days at 
home, when he and Virginie had drove home the 
cows up the long, shady lane; over the green, dew- 
wet grass, with the full moon hanging in the purple 
eastern sky, like a ball of fire, and the sun going 
down behind the blue ridge of hills in a glory of gold 
and crimson. He remembered just how the girl’s 
eyes sparkled, and how her soft cheek glowed, how 
she would clasp ber little brown hands and cry out: 

‘©O Tom! isn’t this a beautiful world?” 

Tom’s heart grew very soft at the memory, and he 
brushed away a drop of suspicious moisture from his 
eye. Dear little girl! dear little Virginie! where 
was shenow? He felt asif he would give half his 
life toknow tbat she was happy. 

He bad walked on, unconsciovs whither he was 
going, and had turned into the open gate of an en- 
closure which he discovered was a graveyard. It 
was very cool and quiet there, under the shadows of 
the great trees, and Tom strolled along the broad, 
gravelled path, pausing now and then to admire 
some bit of sculpture, or to read some quaint epitaph. 
A gentleman walking along just before him, evi- 
dently passing an idle hour like himself, dropped 
some parcel as he sauntered along, and Tom picked 
it up. Only a note-book bound in green morocco, 
with the name of the owner in gilt letters on the 
cover. 

“Hunt Dorchester! Rather an odd name,” said 
Tom to himself. And quickening his pace, he over- 
took the gentleman. 

‘¢ Pardon me, sir, but you drepped this, I believe.” 
Mr. Dorchester turned at the sound of his voice. 
“Ah! thank you. I was making a note of one of . 
those last century epitaphs, and thought I replaced 
the bock in my pocket. A beautiful evening, and a | 
very beautiful place, sir, though full of sad memories | 
to many, I fancy.” | 
“ Yes sir,” replied Tom, walking by his side, and 
feeling strangely drawn towards this man of whose 
very existence he had been ignorant five minutes 
before. i 

‘‘Have you friends buried here?” asked Dor- | 
chester. | 
gate without really knowing whither I was going. ; 
And now that I am here (you will doubtless think it | 


to the city, too. A long walk, you will admit.” 

‘* Young man,” he said, “‘ what is your name?” 
“Thomas Pomeroy.” 
** But who are you? What have you and I in 





common? Mr. Pomeroy, where have | seen you 


‘I do not know that we have ever met, and yet | 


Dorchester lifted his hat, and passed his hand 
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advantages of ac. ets to the medical college, and of “ You will laugh at me, I suppose,” he said; ‘* but ; gazing down on the rigid outlines vistble through the 


Tam going to contidein you. And I want to tell 
you in the tirst place that I am not a spiritualiat, or 
a clairvoyant; but I have had a most singular thing 
happen tone, Do you believe in presentiments or 
warnivgs?” 

“T donot know. I neither believe nor disbelieve. 
There are many things in this world which I do not 
understand,’” 

**Six nights ago, I was sitting in my office in Bos- 
j ton. It was late. Vhe gas was turned duwn in the 
front room, and I bad retired to the back room to 
lock up, and set things to rights before leaving for 
the night. 1 felt a little drowsy, and there was still 
a tire in the grate. I lighted a cigur, and sat down 
to er joy a quiet smoke. 1 suppose I fell asleep. But 
sleeping or waking, I had a vision. 
from an immense distances, the voice of one who shall 
be nameless calling to me. She said, ‘Come! come!’ 
that wasall, Ard then it seemed as if in response to 
her cry 1 set forth. I travelled a long way, until at 
last [ stopped in a great citv. I knev the place. It 
was Philadelj-hia, I got out of the cours, and walked 
until I was weary—walked until | came to this bury- 
ing-ground. I entered the gate, and then, it I had 
been dreaming, I awoke. This occurrence made a 
deep impression on me, but [should have forgotten it 
entirely if it had not been for the fact that the next 
night, and the next, the same thing was repeated! 
Then I knew that it meant something. It was all so 
clear on my mind, I saw everything so plainly, yes 
sir, I knew before coming here that there were two 
linden trees yonder, and that a man of your size 
and general appearance would enter the gate just 
after me!” 

“It is very strange! 
place?” 

** Jt waseasy. I have friends in Philadelphia. I 
went to them and described this burial-ground as I 
had seen it inmy dream. They told me its locality 
at once, and gave me the directions neeessary to find 
it. And now, why am I here?” 

** It is fate, I suppose,” answered Tom, strangely 
impressed by the gentleman’s story. 

Just then they met a couple of carriages. The first 
ove was a hearse, the second an ordinary hack, con- 
taining two persons. One of them was an elderly 
lady in rusty black clothes, the other a young girl 
with a white face, on which despair was written, and 
| from whose great wild eyes there gleamed out the 
' tire of an unquenchable remorse! 

Both young men were riveted to the spot, gazing 
after this most singular face, and wondering vaguely 
at the interest it excited in them. 

Tom drew a long breath as the carriage wheeled 
out of sight, for the driver had whipped up his horses 
as they neared the gate, evidently of the opinion that 
he had sacriticed quite enough of his time to appear- 
ances, 

‘‘ That girl looks as if she were going distracted!” 
said Tom, feeling relieved that she was out of sight. 

*‘ She is in trouble,” replied Dorchester. ‘ Buried 
some friend, probably. Perhapsher fathers Yonder 
is the grave, and the sexton is at work. Let us go 
on and ask him.” 

In a secluded corner of the graveyard, under a tall 
tree, the grave was made. The sexton, gray and old, 
and his son, a boy of sixteen or eighteen, stood to- 
i gether beside it, and lying on the grass, close by, was 
a decent pine coffin, with a burnished steel plate on 
the cover. 

Tom was first, and he read the name on the plate: 
read it aloud, indifferently, as we all read the names 
of dead strangers. ‘‘ Janet Brown—Aged 19.”’ 
Dorchester sprang forward with a stifled cry. His 
face was as white as death, his eyes wild and hag- 
gard, his form trembling like a leaf in the wind. 
“What was she to you?” asked Tom, regarding 
him in profound astonishmeut, and wondering if he 
were not an escaped lunatic, after all. 

**She was the woman I loved!” replied Dorchester, 


But how, did you find the 


out of my sight? My love! my life!” 
He knelt beside the coffin, and laid his face on the 
cold lid. i 
“An old woman and her daughter brought her,” 
said the sexton. ‘“ Steele- Steele—yes, that is the 
name. You can see it on the headstone there, Rufus 
Steele, aged forty-seven. That was the old lady’s 
husband, I take it. This is their lot, you see.” 

Dorchester rose to his feet, and exerted all his 
powers of self-control. He had one hope, a very faint 
one, but still better than the terrible reality. It 
might not be her. Brown was a very common name 
—there might be two Janets. But he would know | 
for a certainty. 

“My good friend,”§ said he to the sexton, “ will 
you do mea favor? Remove the lid of the e«ffin, and 








one any harm, and I wish to be certain about it.” 
“It’s against my practice, sir,” said the old man, 


a little foolish in me to say £0) but it seems somehow | scratching his head in pursuit of the right of the Boston, his business baving got into such a tangle 
as it I could not well go back. And I have to return ' matter, “ but seeing as you think she was your sweet- during his absence, that his partner was out of all 
| heart, I don’t mind accommodating. ThoughI mest patience, and threatened to come on and see what 
| ask you not to hinder me more’n than you can help, detained him, if he did not return at once. 


for the old woman allus has supper ready jest about 
sunset, and she scolds the master if I haint there ; 
punctual. A clever woman as ever was, my woman 
is, only she can't bear to keep vittles waiting.” 

He had been working and talking, and by the time » 
he had finisbed speaking, he had turned back the 
lid of the coffin. 

A white bandkerchief covered the face of the 
dead. Shuddering and irresolute, Dorchester stood 


1 heard, as if 


; Was going away, but she did not recognize him. In 


| snowy linen. Strong as his beart was, he ba: not 
the courage to lift the veil and look upon what lay 
beneath. 

Tom stepped forward, and rerroved the handker- 
chief. And as he did so, a wild cry burst from him. 
He sank down beside the silent sleeper, and moaned 
and wept like a little chil. 

* O Virginie! Virginie!’ he cried, pitifully; “ dear 
little } at Virginie!” 

Dorchester’s livid face was stooped down to bir; 
even in tbat terrible moment he was conecions of 
feeling a fierce jealousy of the man who dared to weep 
over hat he had so madly loved. 

“ What right bave you?” he cried, hoarsely, lifting 
the heavy bead of the girl to his besom, and kissing 
the closed eyes, the ecld lips and the shining bair. 
**She is mine! In life I never told her of my love, 
but in death she sball know! She must bear me! 
Good God! is it true that the dead are deaf and blind 
to the things of this world? O Janet! Janet! wake 
for but ove moment, and listen to me!”’ 

Tom staggered to his feet, and stood gezing like 
one fascinated upon the strange scene. 

Dorch: ster conquered his emotion—he remembered 
at last that he was notalone with the Jead—tbere 
were pecple around him who would think him beside 
himee!f He rose, and turned away his face to c n- 
cea! the emotions which he covld not banish. Tom 
bent cver the girl, and put bis face down to hers. 
Years and years ago he had kissed ber just for sport, 
never since, but now it could dono barm. She vould 
not know it, and poor Tom felt that his whcle life 
wouid be purer from having once touched with bis 
own th: se white, cold lips. 

He put Lis mouth to hers, but scarcely had he done 
so, when a vivid red rushed over his face. He Jeaped 
to his feet, suatched the chisel from the hands of the 
amazed sexton, and, befure any one could lift a hand 
to prevent him, he had torn off the cover of the coffin, 
and lifted out the silent sleeper. 

* What is it?’ cried Dorchester, 
you do not mean—” 

** She is not dead /” exclaimed Tom, forcing open 
the rigid lips, and placing between them the neck ot 
a little phial which he drew from his pocket. The 
fiery stimulant was not swallowed at first, but after 
a little there was a spasmodic movement of the 
throat, and she swallowed, though with great dif- 
ficulty. 

‘Thank God! thank God!” crie? Dorchester; “‘ she 
lives!’? 

“ She will recover!” said Tom, confidently. ‘‘She 
has been under the influence of some powerful drug, 
I should say, and I’m a thorough-going temperance 
map, but I'll never be without a flaxk of brandy in 
my pocket hereafter!” 

Virginie opened her eyes, and gazed wildly around 
her, but there was no ligi:t of reason there. She did 
not recognize either of the at:xious faces about her, 
but she uttered a low moan, and clung to Tom with 
a convulsive shudder. 

‘““ We must take her to some house,” said Dor- 
chester. ‘Sexton, is there a place near, where—” 

** My own little house is close by, sir,” said the old 
man; ‘‘and you can be welcome to its abelter. And 
the old woman would say the same if she could see 
the pretty creature’s face, I’m sure.” 

‘**Thank you. But it may be that we shal) want 
no noise made about this,” said Dorchester. “ Can 
you and your wife keep a secret ?’”’ 

‘“*We’ve kept many a cone,” said the old man, 
proudly; ‘‘ there’s many a family as would hold down 
their heads with shame if old Jimmy Khines was to 
tell all he knows.” 

So they carried Virginie to the sexton’s honse, and 
Mrs. Rhines put her to bed in the litile spare room, 
and never once grumbled that her supper got stone 
cold, and no one to eat it. 

Tom took the sexton’s horse and drove cff to the 
city after his uncle; and Dorchester, being forbidden 


* Great Heaven! 





in a hard, strained voice. And seizing the astonish- | to sit beside Virginie by Mrs. Rhines, went out, and 
ed old sexton by the arm, he demanded, “ Who = saw the old sexton bury the empty c ffin in the grave 
brought her here? Who has thericht to bury her | which had been prepared for it. 


“ There’s no knowing what kind of a time there's 
been a trying to kill the gal,” said the old man; 
** and it’s just as well to have it understood sbe’s 
dead till she’s able to speak for herself, and tell us 
what she knows.”’ 

And Mr. Dorchester agreed with him. 





CHAPSER XV. 
BACK TO LIFE AND LOVE. 


VIRGINIE came back to life slowly. At times 
Doctor Pomeroy was almost discouraged about her, 
but Tom’s hope and courage were unfailing. The 
sexton’s wife nursed her with all the kindness of a 
mother, and old Rhines himself was as tender as it 


“No. I was out walking, and turned in atthe let me look on the face of the corpse. It willdono is possible for a grave-digger to be. 


Hunt Dorchester remained until it was certain 
that she would recover, and then he departed for 


Dorchester went in to see Virginie the morning he 


fact the poor girl did not recegnize any one. S'e 
lay all day, not asleep, but with wide open eyes fixed 
on the green trees waving in the breeze outside her 
window, but she never called any one by name, and 
rarely spoke, and when she did it was in a wander- 
ing, incoherent sort of a way, which gave satisfaction 
to no one, 
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Mrs. Rhines smoothed back the soft light hair on 
her temples, as she stood by the bedside, while Dor- 
chester held one of the little limp hands in his, and 
sought vainly to arrest the wandering eyes with his 
earnest gaze. 

“* Poor child!” said the good woman; “it’s nigh 
about upsot her iutellectitles, I reckon. Well, ’taint 
80 much to be wondered at. If any one of us had 
been screwed into a coffin, and jolted clean from 
Feledelphy out here in Sam Saggerly’s hearse, I 
guess it would have shook us up more! I’ve heerd 
my man say many and many a time that that ’ere 
hearse warn’t fit to carry a dog to be buried in!” 

“You'll take good care of her, Mrs. Rhines, wont 
you?” said Dorchester, earnestly. ‘‘Do not let her 
ever want for care or for anything it is possible to get 

*for her.” And be passed a large roll of bills into the 
woman’s hard hand as he spoke. 

“ Thank ye, mister,” said she; “it’s very good in 
ye to remember that mebby money baint no plentier 
than blackberries with u- poor folks. Seems like as 
if we haint had nigh so much income this year as 
common. It’s been healthy in the city, dreadful 
healthy, and my old man haint had work half the 
time. But don’t you be a bit afraid. I’ll take care 
of the gal, if I had to use the last cent in my posses- 
sion to doit! She’s a pritty critter, and sometime I 
reckon she’ll be well enough to tell us how she came 
by herend. Law me! but wont she be surprised 
when she finds she haint dead after all?” 

Dorchester pressed the white hand he held to his 
lips, and turned away. 

* Look here,” said Mrs. Rhines; “ mebby it’s an 
impertinent question, and mebby it haint. But I 
should jest like to know if you’re this gal’s beau, or 
if it is the other feller. *Cause, you see, if anything 
should happen, I want to know who tosend for first.” 

But Dorchester did not answer, and Mrs. Rbines 
concluded that he must be hard of hearing, and 
wondered why he did not use an ear-trumpet, which 
she considered as rather an ornamental appendage. 

Tom Pomeroy came out to Rhines’s almost every 
time his uncle made a professional visit, but it was a 
weary watching and waiting the poor fellow had. 

Virginie Cliffe’s faculties were paralyzed in some 
measure, and it was a very long time before Nature 
was strong enough to assert herself. It was the 
middle of July before she began to show signs of 
returning consciousness. And then she was like a 
little child. Memory seemed wholly destroyed. She 
had to learn everything over again. The names and 
uses of the commonest objects she had entirely for- 
gotten; and half Mrs. Rhines’s time was consumed 
in answering her simple, childish questions. But as 
her body grew stronger, her mind gained strength 
and vigor; and by-and-by, vaguely enough at first, 
memory begun to assert its power. 

One warm summer day, Tom had lifted her in his 
strong arms and carried her out under the shade of 
& locust tree, at the back of the house. The sexton’s 
old white horse was grazing contentedly a little way 
off. Virginie regarded him attentively, and turned 
to Tom. 

** Tom,” said she, quite in her natural tone of voice, 
** what has become of the piebald colt?”’ 

Poor Tom coul:l have cried for joy as he replied 
that the colt was at home at Ridgefield, and the like- 
liest colt in the couutry. 

“Those were happy days, Tom,” went on the girl, 
groping after the past in a sort of a helpless way, 
like as one blindfolded reaches after an object he can- 
not quite touch; ‘and, Tom, do you remember how 
you bought me books, and how your mother scolded 
—and afterward some one carried me away from you 
all, didn’t he, Tom?” 

Tom told her yes, very patient with her weakness; 
very hopeful that before long she would be quite her- 
self again. ‘ 

From that time she gained rapidly, and by the 
first of autumn she was fully restored. She could 
tell them nothing about ber illness, except that she 
had felt uncommonly drowsy, and had lain down to 
try and sleep it oft, by Mrs. Steele’s recommendation. 
After that she knew nothing. 

Tom broke to her, as geutly as might be, the story 
of her supposed death, and told her how nearly she 
had been buried. In speaking of her rescue from a 
iving tomb, he mentioned that a friend of hers had 
been with him at the time. 

“* Well,” said ‘Virginie, when he had finished, “ you 
have told me everything except the name of this 
other friend of mine. And I have so few friends that 
I am anxious to know to whom I am indebted.” 

“His name is Hunt Dorchester,” replied Tom, 
feeling a sharp pain of jealousy as he noted how red 
her cheek grew, how so!t and subdued was the light 
in her beautiful eyes. In that moment Tom gave up 
his last fond hope, if indeed it was more than the 
shadow of a hope, which he cherished. And that 
night he took a lock of brown hair from his bosom— 
worn there so long—and folded it away among his 
old mementoes in an ebony casket—folded it away 
in silver paper, and drepped upon the lapped edges 
of the paper a drop of wax. And that seal he never 
meant to break. 

By Virginie’s request, Tom sought the Steele fam- 
ily. She wished them to know that she was still 
alive. But no trace of them could be found. They 
had removed from the old place, and no one knew 
aught of their whereabouts. 

ln September Tom wrote to Hunt Dorchester. [ 
do not know what the noble-hearted fellow wrote, 
but I do know that the next week Dorchester came 
on to Philadelphia. Tom went with him out to 
Rhines’s cottage, but he declined to goin. He guess- 
ed he would walk about among the graves awhile, he 





said, the autumn flowers were just in their glory, 
and he was very fund of flowers. So Hunt went in 
and found Mrs. Rhines, who was very busy ironing, 
and was glad to rid herself of him by carrying him to 
Virginie’s room. 

The girl was sitting up in a large chair by the 
window, her hair curled loosely over her white dress; 
her face was pale, and her eyes full of sadness and 
longing. She was thinking of Hunt Dorchester, 
when the door unclosed softly, and he came in. 

A flush of scarlet leaped to her cheek as she met 
his tender gaze; she half rose to meet him, and ex- 
tended her hand. He*took it, took them both, and 
held them in bis, gazing down upon the fair, sweet 
face without a word. There seemed nothing to say. 
Silence in her presence was happiness enough. She 
spoke first. 

“Mr. Dorchester, this is an unexpected pleasure.” 

** Then it is a pleasure to you?” he asked, eagerly; 
‘a pleasure to you, Virginie?” 

It was the first time he had called her Virginie; 
indeed she did not know that he was aware it was 
her rightful cognomen. 

“ How did you know? Who told you that I was 
called Virginie?’’ 

‘You do not care,do you? Tom told me. Mr, 
Pomeroy, I should say.” 

* And he has told you everything about me?” 

**I must be honest enough to confess that we ex- 
changed confidences. You are not angry?” . 

*O no, but can you forgive me for deceiving you? 
for giving you a false name?” 

** I knew it was not your name. You did not de- 
ceive me. And I suppose you had some good reason 
for not revealing your real name?” 

*O, indeed I had!” 

“Tam sure of it. Deception is not your forte. Will 
you not tell me, now, why you preferred being known 
as Miss Brown?” 

“T cannot; no, I cannot! Please do not ask me.” 

* Certainly not, if it is unpleasant to you. I trust 
you too fully to seek to know what you would not 
have me to know. But surely you wiil tell me why 
you left my house so suddenly ?” 

“It was necessary. I can tell you nothing more. 
I was surry to have to do so, for, believe me, I was 
not insensible to your kindness.” 

*Do not speak of kindness, Virginie!’ he cried, 
passionately; “it was my pleasure; it shall always 
be my pleasure to contribute to your comfort and 
your happiness!” 

“* How shall Ll thank you? You do not know how 
very good you seem to me, who have no claim upon 
any human being!” 

He put his arms quickly around her, and drew her 
to his heart. 

*‘ Virginie, I love you! You have a claim upon 
me. Trust me, my darling, trust me always! Let 
me shield you trom all care and trouble so far as it 
lies in my power to do so. Let me take you to my 
hone and my heart as my own—my wife?” 

The low, passiouate voice filled her with happiness 
exquisite aimost to pain. For one blissful moment 
she Closed her eyes, and suffered his tender kixses on 
brow, and lip, an. cheek; for one moment she rested 
her weary head on the heart where every beat was 
true and loyal, and then sbe drew herself away. 

* Virginie!” be cried, “do not go away trum me 
thus! Surely you love me! I feel the sweet assur- 
ance in every fibre of my being. Come back to me, 
darling, aud whisper the assurance in my ear—the 
precious assurance that you do love me!” 

* Yes, 1 do love you,” she answered blushingly; “I 
will not attempt to deceive you;” and before she 
could add more, he had his arms around her again, 
and was pleading his cause with impassioned elo- 
quence. She listened with a sad smile. 

‘* Nothing shall take you from me, dearest!’ he 
exclaimed; “I am ready to defy fate, having the 
assurance that your heart is mine!” 

“Hush!” she said, with gentle reproach; “you 
must not make me so weak that I shall find it im- 
possible to do right. Hunt Dorchester, think a mo- 
ment. Do you realize what you are dving? Do you 
know that you are asking for a wife a poor girl who 
has neither wealth nor talents, who is destitute of 
friends, who lacks even a name?” 

* Virginie, no more of this! It is expressing doubt 
of me. And God knows I am yours entirely. What 
is it to me that you are friendless, except that I am 
seltish enough to be glad that it is so. I should be 
jealous of your friends, Virginie. I want you all to 
myself. And as for wealth, I have enough of that 
for us both.” 

* Bat Tom has told you of my—my—” 

‘My dearest! what doI care about your parent- 
age? Your mother was pure as an angel, I am sure, 
from what Tom has-told me, and somewhere there 
was & great wrong done. Sometime it will be made 
right.” 

* And you would marry a girl without a name?” 

** My wife will have my name, and it is an honor- 
able one.” 

** But you have relations who would make it their 
business. Your mother is proud—” She stopped 
silenced by the sadness which clouded his face. 

* Dear child,” said he, ‘my mother is dead. But 
if she lived, she would never cross my happiness. As 
it is, [am about as much alone in the world as you 
are. And I plead with you not to wreck my life by 
any fine notions of honor.” 

‘God only knows what it costs me to put away 
what would make my life so nearly perfect,” she 
said, with emotion. ‘‘O Hunt! you do not know 
what your love might be to me! me who have nothing 
in all the wide world to love! Homeless, loveless and 





desolate! a wretched waif since the death of my 
mother, I have belonged to nu one, I have had a 
right to no one’s protection; I have been useless and 
unnecessary—a cumberer of the ground! Why have 
Llived? Why have I not been suffered to drop out 
of existence, and be at rest?” 

« Because you were saved to make my life blessed, 
Virginie. You are mine, and I am yours! It is 
useless to war against fate!” 

He held her close to his heart, his face stooped 
down over hers, bis dark, earnest eyes fixed upon her 
varying face. 

She felt the charm of his touch, the subtle mes- 
merism of his gaze; his breath, warm and soft on her 
forehead, thrilled her like the fragrance of voluptu- 
ous roses. For a space she was sorely tempted. She 
was a loving, tender-hearted little thing, with all a 
woman’s necd of being loved and cared for, with all 
@ woman’s need of loving; and this was the man 
whom she had loved from the very moment she had 
first seen him; the man in whom she felt perfect 
confidence and undoubting trust. 

He could be so much to her if sho would only allow 
him. And life looked so bleak and bare without him! 
He might never know of the stain upon her charac- 
ter, and she need not tell him, and perhaps all 
through life the path of Julins Brent might never 
cross theirs. She should suffer nothing from con- 
science, because she knew herself innocent. But on 
the other hand, Hunt Dorchester was an honorable 
man. His name was a synonyme for honesty and 
integrity. He was respected in society, and an 
esteemed ber of his professi What would 
the world say if he married a woman who had been 
charged with a vile theft, and who had never been 
able to dieprove the charge? How would this proud 
man feel to have the wife of his bosom dragged away 
to prison like a common felon, and he powerless to 
save or to prevent? She shuddered at the thought, 
and her face grew so deathly that Dorchester was 
sick with alarm. 

“ What is, it, dearest?” he exclaimed; “tell me 
what it is that distresses you! Your griefs are mine! 
Is itanything I have said? aught I havedone? For 
Heaven’s sake do not look at me so hopelessly !” 

She put him away from her, and stood up by her- 
self, holding to the back of the chair for support. 

“Mr. Dorchester,” she said, with forced calmness, 
*« there is an obstacle to separate us which can never 
be surmounted—” 

‘“‘There can be no obstacle which my love cannot 
break down! There can be nothing to keep us 
apart if your heart is mine!” 

“ Be patient, and hear me through. I could not 
marry you under any circumstances. As your wife 
I should be wretched, that is, as things are. Do not 
ask me to tell you what it is that separates us, for I 
cannot confide it even to you. I value too much your 
good opinion to run the slightest risk of forfeiting it. 
Suffice it to say that this obstacle has made all my 
life, or my life for years, wretched. It has driven me 
from place to place, a b 1 er, and now 
it bids me in honor put your love away from me, 
and close my ears to what is so sweet for them to 
hear.” . 

* But is this obstacle to be eternal? Is there no 
prospect that time may remove it?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“TI have but little hope.” 

* But if it should be removed?” 

She glanced up into his face with eyes so full of 
suppressed tenderness that a mad sort of resentful- 
ness against Providence rose up in his heart. 

“ Why is it,” he demanded, fiercely, “ that I can- 
not have this sweetness which my heart craves? 
Why am I tobe defrauded of what is my due?” 

“Hush! donot bedetiant. It is possible, but by no 
meats probable, that time may remove this oostacle. 
And if it ever does, and you still love me—then—” 
She stopped, blushing and embarrassed. Evea in 
her great love for him she did not forget that she 
was a maiden, and that men do not prize highly ex- 
pressions of love which come too freely. 

* And then you will be mine?” 

* If you still desire it.” 

“ And I shall never cease to desire it, so you are 
promised to me, dear. And one thing more. You 
must give me your word that you will never run 
away again, and leave me in ignorance of your 
whereabouts— promise me, Virginie.” 

There was something about this man which in a 
measure compelled her to do as he wished, and she 
gave him the promise. Still he did not leave her, 
and there was no knowing how long he might bave 
made his visit, had not Mrs. Khines interposed her 
authority and sent him away. 

“She did not want the gal down sick agin, as she 
sartin would be with so much talking to,” she said. 














CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LAST CONFESSION. 


THE next morning after Mr. Dorchester’s visit to 
Virginie, Mrs. Rhines went into the city and pur- 
chased a new dress. It was a very gorgeous affair, 
with immense plaids of blue and red, and of course 
she brought it in for Virginie to admire. While 
Mrs. Rhines was expatiating upon its nice quality, 
and its extraordinary cheapness, ber listener picked 
up listlessly the nev spaper in which the goods had 
been wrapped. It was a piece of a New York paper, 
and Virginie ran her eyeidly along its columns. She 
came at last to the list of passengers by the steamer 
Arabia, and read among the names—“ Julius Brent 
and wif.” 





A great joy filled her heart, and made her 8peech- 
less with gratitude. For a time, at least, she was 
safe from persecution. In the relief she experienced, 
she was almost happy. 

Mr. Dorchester went to the city with Tom, and the 
two men had a long conversation about the young 
girl over whom each considered himself in duty 
bound to exercise a sort of guardianship, 

Tom proposed that she should go to Ridgefield—to 
his own home. His father had always liked her, and 
he was sure his Aunt Mary would be delighted at 
having her for company. The old scenes would be 
just the tonic of change which she needed to restore 
mind and body to a healthy tone. By-and-by, after 
she was thoroughly rested, Tom said—if she desired 
to do so—she could teach the village school; he was 
sure that his father’s influence could obtain the place 
for her. So Virginie found her future already made, 
and accerted it with thankfulness. She should so 
enj»y going over all the old scenes at Ridgetield—the 
broad meadows by the dreamy, still-gliding river; 
the sloping hillsides; the leafy woodlands, sweet 
with the smell of fern, and pine, and spruce—O, it 
would be so delightful, after all the unrest and bit- 
terness of the past four years, She was glad that she 
was to be there by the first of October—that golden 
month, when Nature clothes herself in festal robes, 
and hangs out her scarlet and yellow banners on 
every hillside. 

Mr. Dorchester was going on to Boston, and could 
escort her; but Tom thought it best that he should 
go, also. He wanted to talk it all over with his 
father, and he desired to enlist Aunt Mary’s interest 
in the girl. If the good old lady could know how 
much Virginie had suffered, and how small had been 
the sum total of her happiness, he felt sure that she 
would leave nothing undvne to make her life at 
Ridgefield pleasant. ’ 

Mrs. Rhines was very loth to give up her young 
guest. She had hoped she might have been conteuted 
to stay there, she said, ‘though to be sure there 
wasn’t nothing very taking about a place like theirs, 
with nothing new going on except a new funeral, now 
and then. But for her part, she allers felt interested 
in watching the percessions, and seeing how the 
mourners was dressed, and if they took on bad.” 

The first of October Virginie bade her friends at 
the Rhines Cottage adieu, and, escorted by Mr. Dor- 
chester and Tom, set out for the old home. In New 
York Dorchester was to separate from them, and 
they all stepped over one train to visit a gallery of 
paintings, then being highly spoken of. It was Mr. 
Dorchester’s proposal that they should do so, and it 
is probable that he thought of it only as ax. excuse for 
having a few hours more of Virginie’s society. For 
now that he was about to part with her, the selfish 
fellow realized better than ever befure how much he 
needed her constant companionship to make him 
happy. 

They were examining an exquisite copy of one of 
Correggio’s gems, all three too much absorbed in the 
picture to notice the approach of any one, until 
a startled exclamation just behind Virginie caused 
her to turn suddenly. As she did so, she stood face 
to face with Paul Armitage. 

He stood gazing at her with dilating eyes, his pale 
face even paler than its wont, his lips a little apart, 
his whole attitude one of the profoundest amazement. 

“ Great Heaven!” he exclaimed, at last recovering 
his speech. “It is Virginie Cliffe!’ 

She put her hands joyfully into his. 

“‘ My dearest, kindest friend!” she cried, aftection- 
ately; ‘‘I have wanted to see you so much!” 

He passed his fingers tremulously over the warm 
hand and the soft, round waist which he held. 

“I want tq be sure that you are in the flesh, Vir- 
ginie. Child, what docs it all mean? They told me 
that you were dead. And to make assurance sure, I 
went out to the old graveyard where they said they 
buried you, and there, on a rude board at the head of 
@ new-made grave, I read your name, or the name 
by which you were known—your name and age.” 

Tom Pomeroy smiled. 

“Sexton Rhines’s whim. He did not want any 
graves in his dominion, he said, with no names to 
them.” 

“ But I do not understand it,” said Mr. Armitage. 
‘$ Sit here, dear child, and tell me all about it.” 

He drew ber to a settee in a quiet corner, and Tom 
and Mr. Dorchester remained standing. In the 
course of fifteen minutes the three had managed to 
give Mr. Armitage a clear understanding of the care. 

“ And now,” said he, when it was over, ‘there is 
no use in talking about your leaving New York to- 
day. I veto the whole arrangement. You must all 
go to my house, and I will take no denial!” 

“I cannot, indeed 1 cannot!” said Virginie, shrink- 
ingly. 

He spoke to her in a low tone of voice. 

“My dear girl, there is nothing to make it un- 
pleasant. Julius is beyond the seas, and my wife 
has changed so much that—well, never mind, you 
must all go. I havea particular reason for desiring 
it, which I may tell you, and I may not. It will de- 
pend altogether op circumstances.” 

His face wore such a hard, strained look as he 
spoke, that Virginie shrank away from him invol- 
untarily. 

“ Do not be afraid of my moods, Virginie,” said be, 
gently. “{ have had a great burden to bear for 
many years, and recently it has been made heavier 
by a terrible suspicion which I cannot speak of. My 
child, I have suffered enough to turn a score of heads 
white. My life has extended only over the period of 
forty-five years, and yet my hair is white as snow. 
It is not always age which makes us aged.” 
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The girl did not understand his vague allus) 
and there was something in his manner which ° 
her with foreboding. At last, yielding more 
certain something within her which prompted h 
accede to his request, than to hia earnest entre: 
she consented to go home with him, Tom and 
Dorchester accompanied them. 

It was early twilight when they reached the w: | 
remembered place, and Mr. Armitage did not 1 
but admitted bimself and his guests with alatch- . 
The gas in the hall was not burning, and the f) 
parlor was dark. The air of the house seemed 
vaded with the spirit of gloom and desolation, 

Involuntarily Virginie clung to the arm of | 
chester; and he, bard!y understanding why she |. : 
so, drew nearer to her side, and half encircled 
waist, as if to protect her from some palpable dan 

Mr. Armitage said not a word, but, taking the b«: 
of the girl from the arm of her resisting protector 
strode forward through the darkness, and fi 
open the broad folding doors which opened into |. 
back parlor. 

A brilliant flood of light poured in, revealing « 
stately form of Mrs. Armitage standing before 1: . 
glass putting the last finishing toncbes to the el. 
orite bow of her opera-cloak, which Lucille had | 


—n 1” said Mr. Armitage, in a hoarse, : :: 
natural voice, “ Faith!” 

She turned towards the still group standing }:: 
statues just where the full blaze of the great ch » 
delier poured its luminous light over them. ‘I’. 
veins in her forehead swelled; her eyes grew alm: 
black in their intensity; ber hands were locked \.. 
gether in a nervous, vice-like gripe; every parti 
of color left her face, and made the bright red of +): 
rouge on either cheek more plainly visible. 

One moment she stood thus, and then she stagge: 
back, and sank to the floor. 

“My God!” she cried, covering her face with bh. 
hands, as if to shut out eome frightful vision; . | 
has come out of the grave to baunt me! Don't 
her touch me! Keepheraway! O, keep her awn: 
She will drag me down to endless perdition! © 
have seen her many times before, but never like thi. 
never like this!” 1 

“ Edith,” said her husband, in the same hoa: 
voice, “tell me the truth. Did Virginie Cliffe cor: 
to her death through your means? Answer me!” 

“Stedid! O, she did! Kill me, if you will, but 
am glad to tell the terrible secret. It has burnt in « 


my soul, and made my lifea burden. Yes,I bribe. |.» 


that girl who was her friend to poison her.” 

“ Miserable woman!” 

“0, hear me out! You do not know how confe. 
sion eases the pain in my heart. Paul, Paul! I di 
it for my son’s sake—that he might inherit the fo: 


tune which I thought bis right; but not so much fi: . 


that, as because she had won from me your lov: 
Your love, my husband! and God knows I toil. 
hard enough and sinned deeply enough to gain it: 
tLe first place, to make it worth an effort to keep it! 

She was sitting up now, and gazing with the wil 
e-t horror upon the face of Virginie, which ha 
grown as pallid as her own. 

“0, she is looking at me!” moaned the wretch« 
Woman. “She is reproaching me for the deed. ‘ 
girl, girl! go back to your grave! I am coming—yer 
I am coming—” | 

“Madem,” said Virginie, taking a step toward 
her, “Lam not dead.” 

“Not deai? not dead? O, can it be possible? © 
it I could know that what you tell me is true, 
would be content to die this moment! Am I not» 
murderer? O, is God merciful, atter all?” 

Virginie laid her hand on the woman’s icy fore 
head, where the great drops of sweat had gathered 
born of her intense agony of spirit. 

“It is warm flesh,” said Mrs. Armitage, eagerly, 
“flesh, and not the hand of the dead. Than} 
Heaven! O, thank Heaven!” 

She attemp‘ed to rise, but her limbs refused to sup 
port ber, her head fell forward, and they saw that 
the white satin of her cloak was splashed with blood. 
She had burst a blood-vessel. 

Mr. Dorchester sprang forward and lifted her to 
the sofa. Armitage, with folded arms, stood looking 
sternly down upon her, but he did not take a single 
step towards her. Virginie knelt by her side, wiping 
away the crimson stream that flowed from the poor 
woman’s pale lips, the sympathetic tears suffusing 
ber eyes, and the sharp pain of a great pity rending 
her tender beart. 

Mrs. Armitage raised herself to a sitting posture, 
and looked around on the ghastly faces of the 
company, 

“I am dying,” she said, feebly; “I must speak 
while my strength is left. Witnees, all of ye, to the 
troth of what Isay. I can spare little time for ex- 
Planations, but the bare facts I hope to be allowed to 
speak. I was the cousin of Paul Armitage’s first 
wife. She was an angel, if ever there was one on 
earth. Before she married Mr. Armitage I loved 
him, but be did not care for we. She won bim from 
me. But for ber, I think my beauty might bave 
secured hislove. I nursed my angerand my wounded 
pride in secret. I determined to be revenged ou ber; 
for from the moment of her triumph I hated ber. 1 
was poor and friendless, and Agnes—that was my 
cousin’s name— persuaded ber husband to take me to 
bis home. Simple, innocent-hearted little thing! | 
She pitied me, and wanted to save me from suffering ; 
for she loved ew ry human thing.” 

The woman pansed, gasping for breath. Mr. Ar- 
witege bad sunk into # chair, and sat there with bis | 
head bowed on his hands, and his frm trembling | 
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The girl did not understand his vague allusions, 
and there was something in his manner which filled 
her with foreboding. At last, yielding more to a 
certain something within her which prompted her to 
accede to his request, than to his earnest entreaties, 
she consented to go home with him. Tom and Mr. 
Dorchester accompanied them. 

It was early twilight when they reached the well- 
remembered place, and Mr. Armitage did not ring, 
but admitted himself and his guests with a latch-key. 
The gas in the hall was not burning, and the front 
parlor was dark. The air of the house seemed per- 
vaded with the spirit of gloom and desolation. 

Involuntarily Virginie clung to the arm of Dor- 
chester; and he, hardly understanding why she did 
so, drew nearer to her side, and half encircled her 
waist, as if to protect her from some palpable danger. 

Mr. Armitage said not a word, but, taking the hand 
of the girl from the arm of her resisting protector, he 
strode forward through the darkness, and flung 
open the broad folding doors which opened into the 
back parlor. 

A brilliant flood of light poured in, revealing the 
stately form of Mrs. Armitage standing before the 
glass putting the last finishing touches to the elab- 
orite bow of her opera-cloak, which Lucille had just 
tied. 

“Edith!” said Mr. Armitage, in a hoarse, un- 
natural voice, ‘ Edith !”” . 

She turned towards the still group standing like 


rouge on either cheek more plainly visible. 

One moment she stood thus, and then she staggered 
back, and sank to the floor. 

My God!” she cried, covering her face with her 
hands, as if to shut out some frightful vision; “she 
has come out of the grave to haunt me! Don’t let 
her touch me! Keepheraway! O, keep her away! 
She will drag me down to endless perdition! O,I 
have seen her many times before, but never like this, 
never like this!” 

“Edith,” said her husband, in the same hoarse 
voice, “‘ tell me the truth. Did Virginie Cliffe come 
to her death through your means? Answer me!” 

“She did! O,she did! Kiil me, if you will, but I 
am glad to tell the terrible secret. It has burnt into 
my soul, and made my lifea burden. Yes, I bribed 
that girl who was her friend to poison her.” 

* Miserable woman!” 

“0, hear me out! You do not know how confes- 
sion eases the pain in my heart. Paul, Paul! I did 
it for my son’s sake—that he might inherit the for- 
tune which I thought his right; but not so much for 
that, as because ske had won from me your love. 
Your love, my husband! and God knows I toiled 
hard enough and sinned deeply enough to gain it in 
the first place, to make it worth an effort to keep it!” 

She was sitting up now, and gazing with the wild- 
et horror upon the face of Virginie, which had 
grown as pallid as her own. 

“0, she is looking at me!” moaned the wretched 
Woman. ‘She is reproaching me for the deed. O, 
girl, girl! go back to your grave! I am coming—yes, 
Iam coming—” 

“Madam,” said Virginie, taking a step towards 
her, “I am not dead.” 

“Not dead? not dead? O, can it be possible? O, 
it I could know that what you tell me is true, I 
would be content to die this moment! Am I not a 
murderer? 0, is God merciful, after all?” 

Virginie laid her hand on the woman’s icy fore- 
head, where the great drops of sweat had gathered, 
born of her intense agony of spirit. 

“It is warm flesh,’ said Mrs. Armitage, eagerly; 
“flesh, and not the hand of the dead. Thank 
Heaven! O, thank Heaven!” 

She attemp‘ed to rise, but her limbs refused to sup- 
port ber, her head fell forward, and they saw that 
the white satin of her cloak was splashed with blood. 
She had burst a blood-vessel. 

Mr. Dorchester sprang forward and lifted her to 
the sofa. Armitage, with folded arms, stood looking 
sternly down upon her, but he did not take a single 
Step towards her. Virginie knelt by her side, wiping 
away the crimson stream that tlowed from the poor 
woman’s pale lips, the sympathetic tears suffusing 
her eyes, and the sharp pain of a great pity rending 
her tender heart. 

Mrs. Armitage raised herself to a sitting posture, 
and looked around on the ghastly faces of the 
company. 

“T am dying,” she said, feebly; ‘I must speak 
while my strength is left. Witness, all of ye, to the 
truth of what Isay. Ican spare little time for ex- 
planations, but the bare facts I hope to be allowed to 
speak. I was the cousin of Paul Armitage’s first 
wife. She was an angel, if ever there was one on 
earth. Before she married Mr. Armitage I loved 
him, but be did not care for me. She won him from 
me. But tor her, I think my beauty might have 
secured hislove. I nursed my angerand my wounded 
Pride in secret. I determined to be revenged ou her; 
for from the moment of her triumph I hated ber. I 
was poor and friendless, and Agnes—that was my 
cousin’s name—persuaded her husband to take me to 
his home. Simple, innocent-hearted little thing! 
She pitied me, and wanted to save me from suffering ; 
for she loved every human thing.” 

The woman paused, gasping for breath. Mr. Ar- 
mitage bad sunk into a chair, and sat there with bis 
‘a bowed on his hands, and his furm trembling 





with the agony of keen remembrance, evoked by the 
woman’s words. 

“Go on,” he said, sternly, conquering his emotion 
in @ measure; “goon. Let me know all the miser- 
able story.” 

“You are harsh, Paul,” she said, piteously; “ but 
I do not blame you. It is just. Well, I came to the 
happy home offered me. I had amotive. I accom- 
plished my design. I made Mr. Armitage suspicious 
of his wife. I made him doubt her purity. I have 
not strength to tell how, but it was done. He grew 
cold to her. One day they had ascene. He accused 
her, she denied his charges indignantly. He was 
young and hot-blooded, and he cursed the hour in 
which he had married her!” 

“God forgive me!” murmured Armitage. 

“That night she left the house. In the morning 
the Crimson Chamber—her own room—was empty. 
She had gone, and left no word of explanation behind 
her. Two weeks afterwards her dead body was 
found in North River.” 

** No, no,” said Armitage, “it was not hers. She 
lived. Thank Heaven for that! My accursed cruelty 
did not drive her to the crime of suicide.” 

‘* What!” cried the woman, starting up; ‘she 
lived? Great Heaven! And I married you!” 

* Yes,” he said, with a sort of bitter triumph in his 
voice, which seemed almost cruel, now that she lay 
there helpless and dying, “yes, you married me, 
and my first wife was not dead! Edith, if, even now, 
you feel one tithe of satisfaction in believing that you 
usurped the place of my poor Agnes, let it perish 
forever; tor in the eye of the law you are not my 
wife, and never have been!” 

The poor creature fell back with a moan of agony, 
and Virginie, while she raised the helpless head, ex- 
claimed, reproachfully : 

*O sir, do not torture ker! 
not see that she is dying?” 

* Yes, lam dying,” said Edith, catching her words, 
“but I must not die just yet. There is a flask of 
wine on the table yonder. Give it tome” 

Tom mechanically handed her the flask, and, 
placing it to her lips, she drained it to the bottom. 
It gave her a momentary flush of color, and a fitful 
strength, which steadied her voice and gave it 
coherence. 

“ We thought Agnes dead, and after a year I mar- 
ried her husband. I loved him, and I never doubted 
him until Virginie came. Then I was jealous. My 
son was infatuated with her, and would have made 
her his wife in spite of me, if she could have been 
won. Butshe scorned him. Then he grew to thirst 
for revenge. He set me against her by hinting that 
my husband was in love with her, and we determined 
to ruin her in the estimation of Paul Armitage. And 
now that I am confessing my sins I will not deny that 
we were influenced somewhat by pecuniary consid- 
erations. Julius was jealous of the attachment of 
his stepfather for Virginie, because it might cut him 
off from the handsome inheritance in his property 
which he confidently expected. I suggested a plan 
to him which he grasped readily enough. It was 
made to appear that Virginie was the thief of a sum 
of money that he had received as a legacy from a 
relative of ours. I placed the money in the empty 
picture frame in the Crimson Chamber, the room 
which she occupied.” 

‘*Q, thank Heaven!” cried Virginie. ‘At last it is 
made clear!’ 

‘That frame had once held the picture of Agnes, 
but I caused it to be removed. 1 could not bear the 
gaze ot the sweet eyes which ever seemed to look 
down upon me from the inanimate canvas with a 
mild reproach. But I must not waste time; already 
I feel that my moments are numbered. The charge 
which my sor. made against Virginie drove her away ; 
and from that time I observed a marked change in 
my husband. I jealously laid it to the fact of his fa- 
vorite’s absence. I determined that if ever fate 
threw her in my way again, I would put it out of her 
power to trouble me more. The time came, at last. 
In Philadelphia, last spring, I saw her. My husband 
visited her. I ascertained that she had a friend 
named Mary Steele, who was in a great strait for a 
sum of money tosave her brother from imprisonment. 
I told the girl a skillfully woven tale of falsehoods, 
and so wrought on ber sympathy that she agreed to 
aid me. I made it appear to her that if Virginie (who 
was known there by the name of Brown, assumed 
the better to prevent Julius from discovering her 
whereabouts, and persecuting her for theft) that if 
she could be thrown into a state of unconsciousness 
tor the space of a day all would be well.” 

“Explain yourself fully,” said Mr. Armitage. 
‘“‘ Why did you tell this Mary Steele that you desired 
her friend’s unconsciousness?” 

“1 told her that you had arranged a meeting with 
Virginie that day in order to persuade her to an 
elopement.” 

“Liar!” hissed he through his shut teeth. 

“Yes, I was a liar,” said she, humbly; “but Mary 
Steele did not know it. Innocent herself, she thought 
no harm of others; and she pitied me because my 
husband was false to me. I gave her a narcotic—I 
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bear the dreadful consciousness that though my rival 
was dead, she yet had more power over my husband 
than his living wife! For, look you, Paul Armitage, 
pride yourself as you may on your superior goodness, 
scorn as you may my vileness, you dare not deny 
that you love Virginie Cliffe!” 

He rose to his feet, and came and stood beside his 
wife. 

“No,” said he, “ I do nct deny it; I have no wish 
to deny it. I glory in confessing that I love her bet- 
ter than any other living thing; for Virginie Cliffe is 
my daughter—the child of my wife, Agnes; the 
child of whose expected coming I had but the faint- 
est suspicion when the wretched mother went forth 
from her home, driven by my inhuman cruelty. O 
Virginie, my daughter! can you forgive your erring 
father?” 

He opened his arms, and she went to their shelter. 

“I felt at first drawn towards you strangely, dar- 
ling,” he said, tenderly; ‘‘and when I saw the 
Golden Heart, I knew that you were mychild. That 
little ornament was my first love-gift to my poor 
Agnes. I should have revealed my relationship to 
you then and there, but for the fact that your mother 
evidently wished you to remain in ignorance of your 
fatber until you had reached the age of twenty-one. 
Her simple wish had more power over me than even 
the ardent desire I felt to have your arms around my 
neck, and to hear your sweet voice calling me by the 
name of father.” 

A silence solemn as profound fell over the place, 
broken only by the monotonous ticking of the bronze 
clock on the mantel, and the faintly drawn breath of 
the dying woman. 

No one seemed to think of calling for medical aid; 
no one seemed to realize the necessity of summoning 
assistance in any form. The awful confessions of the 
dying had, as it were, paralyzed every faculty of her 
listeners, and left them incapable of thought or 
action. 

Mrs. Arwitage spoke, at last, in a hushed sort of 
voice, breaking out between her labored gasps for 
breath: 

“It is just and right. Wrong is punished, and 
virtue meets its reward. I have beard it said so— 
now I believe it. Paul, forgive me, and let me die in 
peace.” 

She lifted her great imploring eyes, dark with the 
last bitter agony, to his face; but he stood apart, 
stern and unrelenting as Fate. 

** Woman, it is more than I can forgive! I am but 
mortal. Only one divine could forgive a crime—a 
list of crimes like yours.” 

* © father,” cried Virginie, winding her arms 
around him, “ grant me the first request I have ever 
made of you, in the name of your daughter! For 
your child’s sake, father, forgive her! It was for 
your love she sinned—surely you will pardon?” 

‘My darling, | cannot! Think of the wrong she 
made me do—the wrong which can never be undone, 
since Agnes is dead! No, no, do not ask me! My 
heart is ice!” 

“Father, it must melt! You dare not suffer her to 
go into eternity without your forgiveness! By the 
memory of my mother, my sainted mother, who 
never held one breath of hardness against any living 
creature, I charge you to forgive this woman!” 

He wavered—his stern eyes moistened—he lifted 
his hands and his gaze upward. 

*“God help me!” he cried, imploringly. 
give me strength! Of myself I am helpless.” 

**Remember she is looking down upon you,” said 
Virginie, solemnly. ‘ She is waiting to see you prove 
yourself worthy of the love and care which she still 
exercises over you. O father, for her sake!” 

Paul Armitage unloosed the arms of his daughter 
and staggered feebly to the side of hiswite. He sank 
down beside her, and drew her head into his arms. 

‘‘ Edith,” he said, brokenly, ‘“‘I forgive you. For 
the sake of my child and her mother, for the sake of 
God’s forgiveness to me in the hour when I shall need 
all his mercy, I pardon you!” 

“O, forgiveness is sweet!” she cried, almost rap- 
turously; ‘and it will bring you blessings. O Paul, 
ifI dared to ask it, to plead for it on the bended 
knees of my soul—if you would only kiss me once, 
just once! Think of it, Paul. Throughout all life 
hereafter we must be divided. O, give me one kiss 
to last me through eternity!” 

He dropped his face to hers, and for a moment his 
lips touched hers mate and cold as ice. 

The room was full of the wondering, awe-stricken 
servants whom Tom’s sharp pull of the bell-cord had 
summoned; and the old housekeeper advanced to the 
motionless group, and lifted the limp hand of her 
mistress. 

‘* Dead!” she said, in a hushed voice. ‘Alas, she 
is dead!” 
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Shall I go on? 

Yes, a few words more are necessary to inform the 
reader of the fate of those who bave figured in this 
little story of mine, which has altogether more truth 
in it than I wish it had. 

Mr. Armitage and his daughter—after the burial of 





tell you the truth, it was a narcotic, but one would 
never waken from its effects withvut the aid of stim- | 
ulants—and I gave her money to set her brother at | 
liberty. I rightly jadged that regard for her own | 
personal safety would keep her silent, if Virginie | 
died, as I felt sure she would. There, that is all; 
you know the rest better than I. If suffering expi- 
ates sin in the slightest, then my crime is in a mea- 
sure atoned for; for O, I have suffered the torments 
of the damned! Remorse, terror, despair! O, I know 
them all full well! And most of all, I have had to 





Edith Armitage—broke the seal of the packet which 
Virginie’s mother had given her, and together they 
read its contents. 

I would like to transcribe it here, as showing the 
gentle, forgiving, Christ-like spirit of the woman you 
have known as Mrs. Cliffe; but space forbids. It 
gave a detail of what the reader already knows from 
the confession of Edith Armitage; but throughout it 
all—through all the sad history of the trials, and toila, 
and privations of the wretched wife and mother— 
there was not one word of reproach for her husband. 


Through it ali—through believing him unfaithfal— 
she had gone on loving him, and at the last she had 
forgiven him. 

Mr. Armitage asked Virginie for the precious pa- 
per, and she gave it to him, feeling that he had the 
best right to this touching record of his avenged 
wife’s love and forgiveness. 

Virginie did not go to Ridgefield. Her father’s 
house was her home. Tom retraced his way to 
Philadelphia, feeling very thankful that at last the. 
way was made smooth for one who had hitherto 
trodden on thorny places. 

Hunt Dorchest-r went on to Boston, but not unt’) 
after a long interview with Virginie, which ended in 
a consultation with her father. That the result of it 
all was satisfactory no one could doubt who saw the 
happy, restful face of the young man as he held 
Virginie in his arms, and kissed her good-by at 
parting. 

“In three months, my darling! three little 
months!” he said, tenderly; “and then I shall not 
have to say good-by!” 

At Christmas the wedding took place. It was as 
happy an occasion as one could desire; and it was 
still happier for Virginie by the fact that Mary Steele 
had turned up most unexpectedly, worn almost to a 
skeleton by her unceasing grief at having been in- 
strumenta! in the death of her friend. But it was 
explained now, and Mary was happy and at rest. 

Nick Walker and his blushing fiancee, Betsy Bar- 
ker, were at the wedding, having been sent for at 
Virginie’s especial request; and Mrs. Barker would 
have come herself if she had cnly had “her new 
cashmere gownd ” done. 

Tom Pomeroy was present; and pray do not think 
my ‘uvorite character fickle—but he was so much at- 
tracted by the pale face and gentle manner of Mary 
Steele, that atter his return to Philadelphia he wrote 
her in a frisndly way, he said to himseif; and we all 
know how euch friendly manifestations are apt to 
terminate. 

A year afterwards Mary was Mrs. Dr. Tom Pon e- 
ruoy; and it would be difficult to convince her that 
there is a man in the world who knows half as much, 
or who is half as noble and generous, as her Tom. 

Julius Brent was lost at sea on the voyage home; 
and his disconsolate widow soon after solaced herself 
with the hand of a man double her age, who gave her 
a splendid establishment, and exacted nothing in 
return. 

Mr. Armitage lives with his daughter and her hus- 
band, and their home is the seat of happiness and 
content. Peace and love fold their white wings 
there, and perfect faith in each other fills the hearts 
of Hunt and Virginie Dorchester. 


EMPEROR AND BLACKSMITH. 
During the journey of the Emperor Joseph II. to 
Italy, one of the wheels of his coach broke down on 
the road, so that it was with difficulty he reached a 
small village. On his arrival there, his majesty got 
out at the door of the only blacksmith’s shop the 
town afforded, and desired him to repair the wheel 
without delay. 
“That I would do very willingly,” replied the 
smith, ‘but it being a holiday, all my men are at 
church; the very boy who blows the bellows is not at 
home.” 

“An excellent method then presents of warming 
one’s selt,” replied the emperor, preserving his in- 
cognite; and he immediately set about blowing the 
bellows, while the blacksmith forged the iron. The 
wheel being repaired, six sols were demanded for the 
job; but the emperor gave six ducats. The black- 
swith retarned them to the traveller, saying: 

“Sir, you made a mistake, and instead of six sols, 
have given me six pieces of gold, which no one in the 
village can change.” 

** Change them when you can,” said the emperor, 
stepping into the carriage. ‘‘ An emperor should pay 
for such a pivasure as that of blowing the bellows.” 


EXPENSIVE DINNEBS. 
In England there was a custom many years ago 
which has luckily fallen into disuse. If one dined at 
any of the great houses in London, it was considered 
absolutely necessary to give a guinea to the butler on 
leaving the house. One hundred and thirty years 
ago this very bad babit prevailed to an even greater 
extent; fur Pope the poet, whenever he dined with 
the Duke ot Montague, finding that he had to give 
five guineas to the numerous servants at Montague 
House, told the duke that he could not dine with 
him in future unless his Grace sent him five guincas 
to distribute among his myrmidons. The duke, an 
easy, good-natured man, used ever after, on sending 
an invitation to the great poet, to enclose at the same 
time an order for the tribute-money. He preferred 
doing this to breaking through a custom which had 
grown to be looked upon by servants as a right, and 
the abolition of which they would have considered as 
@ heavy grievance. 

























































































“ RAISING A CHILD.”—The term “ raising a child ” 
alludes to an ancient usage of laying a child, soon after 
it was borz:, on the ground. If, on inspection, the 
father commanded it to be raised, it was tantamount 
to an order that it should be saved. Hence the firce 
of “to rear a child.” If the parent retired without 
uttering a word, this was a sign to the assistants 
that it should not be raised, or reared; that is, it 
should be exposed. Till lately, in the Highlands, 
new-born babies were wont to be tossed twice through 
the smoke, to counteract the spell « f witches and foul 








spirite, and the fascination of fairies and an evil « ye. 
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The World in Miniature, 


SHOPPING. 

She stood behind the counter— 
The day I'll ne'er forget— 

She thought the muslin dearer 
Than any she'd seen yet; 

I watched her playful fingers 
The silk and satin toss; 

The clerk looked quite uneasy, 
And nodded at the boss. 

“Show me some velvet ribbon, 

Barege and satin turk."’ 

She said, ** I want to purchase !"’ 
Then gave the goods a jerk. 

The clerk was all obedience, 
He travelled ** on his shape ;"’ 

At length, with hesitation, 

She bought a yard of tape. 

A French writer who could not sell his productions, 
bound himself out as an apprentice to a blacksmith, 
and when he had worked suflicientlv long, sent out 
his volumes again, as the work of a journeyman 
blacksmith. The ruse was successful, and the writer 
obtained a great but not a lasting reputation. 


A correspondent describes the famous Pere Hya- 
cinthe: ‘His splendidly-furmed head is closely 
shaven, with only a ring of thick, dark hair left. His 
profile is perfect Ruman, and his dress of brown 
cloaking, with coral girdle beads and clasped brevi- 
ary, and bare sandalled feet, made him look as if he 
had stepped out from an old picture.” 


Here is an example of military availability: ‘* Dur- 
ing the war in India, the native princes were so hard 
ran for ammunition that they bad to use their pris- 
oners for prjectiles. The mortars on one battery 
were fed entirely with line «fficers, and with such 
effect that a breach in one of the English strongholds 
was made by throwing four colonels and three brig- 
ade inspectors against it. The staff officers were pre- 
ferred, because they had thicker heads than those 
who filled inferior positions. This is not only the 
case with the English army, but with others.” 


The Waterville Mail says a venerable old lady re- 
cently died in Windsor, Maine, who had not heard 
of the late war. 
sary to converse with her by writing, and as she was 
not accustomed to read the papers, she passed 
through all the long years of the rebellion in igno- 
rance of its horrors—none of the family wishing to 
assume the labor of gratifying her curiosty. When 
two of her grandsons enlisted, sue saw them in their 
uniform, as she had seen the soldiers of the first 
Revolution, and inquired what it meant. When told 

“that it “was the fashion, all the young men were 
wearing them,” she replied with animation, “ Just as 
they used to wear when I was a little girl, and I told 
them they would come in fashiun again.” 


A French illustrated paper represents a gentleman 
seated by his fire reading a newspaper, while a vis- 
itor, an agent for a rival sheet, says to him, ‘* Don’t 
subscribe any more to that journal. It has only had 
three duels, while mine has had five, and is much 
more progressive than the one you have.” 


It may not be generally known that the tromhone 
was in use among the ancients, but the art of making 
this instrument was lost. In excavating Hercula- 
neum, one of them was found and sent to George III. 
of England, under whose direction the manufacture 
was revived. 


An English correspondent describes the Chinese as 
going out in the morning and fighting till ten; then 
breakfasting, and fighting till three; then dining, 
and going home with one man killed and another 
frightened to death. 


An English gentleman lately called at one of the 
Paris post-offices to inquire how much it would cost 
to send himself home to England by mail. He was 
weighed, and after a little calculation the clerk in- 
formed him that it would cost 8646 francs. The sum 
was counted out, but the police were called, and 
milord was led back to his hotel, and pronounced 
insane. 


Miss Hosmer’s statue of Thomas H. Benton is soon 
to be put up in Lafayette Park, in St. Louis. The 
structure upon which the statue is to stand is to be 
massive, and the extreme height of the statue from 
the ground will be about twenty feet. 


There is some talk of bringing to England “ Cleo- 
patra’s Needle,” the prostrate obelisk at Alexandria, 
Egypt, which Ali Pacha gave to George 1V. about 
forty years ago. It would cost £20,000 to transport 
it, and Juhn Bull doubts if the relic is worth the 
money. 


Prof. Nash says that he once knew of a water-pipe 
being taken up that was laid for a long distance on a 
dead level, in which there was enough white lead 
found to paint a small house, inside and out, and if 
taken internally, would kill a small army; and yet 
the family who used the water for twenty years was 
perfectly healthy. The poison settled on the bottom 
of the pipe, and was not forced into the house. 

In a negro prayer-meeting at Petersburg, Va., a 
colored mother in Israel knelt to lead in prayer, 
thereby exposing her skirt, when the article was 
Tecognized by one of the sisters as her own rightful 
Property, and a scene not entirely devotional ensued. 


At the Metropolitan Bank in New York one day 
lately, an errand boy who had drawn $1000 on his 
employer’s check stepped aside to count it, when a 
man told him he had dropped some of the money. 
The boy looked down on the floor, when the man 
seized seven hundred and fifty dollars and escaped. 





She was so deaf that it was neces-- 


Much in Hittle. 


Mr. Francis Lord Bond is anxious to be minister 
to England. 
One ciaim against Sir Morton Peto is for 
$33,000,000. 
In Rome Admiral Farragut continues to receive 
the most distinguished honors. 
The French newspapers are troubled about the 
new stamp act. 
Marseilles foot-pads use the lasso to seize their vic- 
tims. An umbrella is found the best safeguard. 
A rag-picker in London found the reward of honest 
industry in the shape of a diamond ring. 
Rev. George Taft has been rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Pawtucket, for half a century. 
Sydney Pratten, the best orchestral flute-player in 
England, is dead. 
An English magistrate has been fined $70 for being 
present at a cock-fight. 
Several of the missing pieces of the plan of ancient 
Rome have been discovered in that city. 
The vagaries of Vesuvius are filling the pockets of 
the guides at Naples. 
A “religious boarding-house ” has been opened in 
New York. 
One of the Webb sisters is to lecture in opposition 
to Anna Dickinson. 
Editors are in prison in Ireland, France and Hun- 
gary. 
The storks have come to Paris a month earlier than 
usual, and an early spring is anticipated. 
The French Jockey Club offers $127,000 in prizes 
this year. 
Fort Sumter is being carried off in pieces by relic 
hunters. : 
Barnum can’t figure up the money he has made 
by the “ What is it?” 
Some democrats are talking strong of running 
Judge Chase for president. 
Greeley wants to be post-master general under Ben 
Wade. 
The demand for children for adoption in New York 
exceeds the supply. 
New York suckles itself on 228,000 quarts of milk 
daily. 
The Third Avenue R R. New York is to pay for 
the music at the Central Park this summer. 
Chris. O'Cunnor, the billiardist, has almost run his 
gaine out. 
Patti is annoyed at her age—or the reports about 
it, rather. 
A German astronomer says he sees something green 
in the moon. Isn’t it in his eye? 
The Duke of Nassau will sell the wine he saved 
from the Prussians for $260 000. 
The old registers of the Bastile are being classified 
in the Imperial library. ; ‘ 
A Tennesseean thinks he has found a silver mine 
near Lookout Mountain. 
Ten thousand Germans are to settle in Virginia 
this year. 
Two Austrians officers have gone to see King 
Theodore squelched. 
Brownlow says the measure of his ambition is 
filled, and all he desires is to depart in peace. 
A blue horse is exhibited at the Sydenham Crystal 
Palace. 
Paris is fasting on eggs cooked in 227 different 
ways. 
We shan’t have a copyright with England this 
ear. 
7 The U. S. Treasury has over $100,000,000 in gold in 
hand. 
The railroad war in New York continues to rage 
with fury. 
Considerable building in Boston this spring. 
A foot of snow the last of March is something to 
boast of in this latitude. 
The viceroy of Ezypt has 300,000 acres of cotton 
and sugar. , 
An illegal manufacturer of Now York whiskey has 
been sentenced to prison. 
In England 1000 persons mysteriously disappear 
yearly. The Thames takes many. 
People with large noses are long-lived, so it is said. 
Our marriage associations do not pay wives dry 
goods bills. 
Iowa prints its laws in Swedish, as well as in halfa 
dozen other languages. 
The White Fawn is not drawing good houses. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Jeremiah Hurd and 
Miss Lucie A. Russell. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Pratt, assisted by Rev. Mr. 
Beane, Mr. George H. Hill and Miss Harriet M. Hamond. 

At Hyde Park, Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Ventres, Mr. 
Byron A. Pollard and Miss Jennette K. Stéarns. 

At South Reading, by Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. Josiah H. 
Mann, and Miss Emily A. Barnes. 

At New York, by Rev. Mr. Scott, Mr. Theo. G. Widmer, 
and Miss Jennie Curran. R 

At North Charlestown, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Prescott, Mr. 
Henry L. Hartshorn ang Miss Sophie F. Barker. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Bethiah Y. Davis, 70; Mr. Samuel 
Rynex, 82; Mrs. Ann C. Wheeler, 75; Mrs. Esther F. 
Coleman, 79; Miss Elizabeth M. Lingham, 32 

In East Boston, Capt. Henry O. Hunt, 39. 

In South Boston, Mr. Victor S. Blair, 61. 

In Newtonville, Mrs. Jane. Lowe, 76. 

In West Dedham, Mr. Obed Baker, 84. 

In Taunton, Miss Sophie Eaton Ward, 39. 

In Portiand, Mr. William Kimball, 72. 

In Watertown, Mr. Ebenezer M Smith, 24. 

In Concord, Miss Lydia Hosmer. 80. 

In Lunenburg, Dea. William Harrington, 86. 

In Richmond, Mr. William J. Hersey. 





























Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 





A FLORAL QUESTION.—Nobody ever yet saw a 
blue dahlia or blue rose, or a yellow aster or verbena. 
Will such things ever be seen? Some persons think 
80, and foreign florists are hard at work in hybridiz 
ing, hoping to accomplish it; bat their success is very 
doubtful. And for this good reason: Blue, red and 
yellow are the three primary colors, and the different 
hues found in the varieties of any species of flower 
are produced by crossing flowers which have these 
difterent colors. Thus, the original colors of the ver- 
benas, in a wild state, were red and blue; and by 
crossing these, we get shades of red, blue and purple, 
but not yellow. The wild dablias are red and yellow, 
and by crossing them, we get shades of red, yellow 
and orange, and white, but not blue. So far as our 
observation extends, no genus of any flower contains 
all the primary colors: hence, if the above theory be 
correct, none of the varieties can monopolize all the 
shades of color. One will lack red, another blue, and 
soon: hence the necessity of combining flowers of 
different sorts, if we would get all shades of colors. 





— 


NUMBER OF USEFUL PLANTS.—A German author 
states that the number of useful plants has risen to 
about 12.000, but that others will no doubt be discov- 
ered, as the researches yet made have been completed 
in only portions of the earth. Of these plants there 
are 1350 varieties of edible fruits, berries and seeds; 
108 cereals, 37 onions; 460 vegetables and salads; 40 
species of palms; 32 varieties of arrowroot, and 31 
different kinds of sugars. Various drinks are ob- 
tained from 200 plants, and aromatics from 266. 
There are 50 substitutes for c ffee, and 129 for tea. 
Tannin is present in 140 plants, caoutchouc in 96, 
gutta percha in 7, rosin and balsamic gums in 387, 
wax in 10, and essential oils in 330; 88 plants contain 
potash, soda and iodine; 650 contain dyes, 47 soap, 
and 260 weaving fibres; 44 fibres are used in paper- 
making, 48 give roofing materials, and 100 are em- 
ployed for hurdles and copses. In building 740 plants 
are used, and there are 615 known poisonous plants. 
One of the most gratifying developments is that out 
of 278 known families of plants there are but 18 spe- 
cies fur which no use has been discovered. 
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NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all casesof Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


**Having used Dr. Turner's TIC DOULOUREUXx or Un1 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering-with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish AL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J.R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

**12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 


Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“I have known Dr. Turner’s Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 


they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dolla:s. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."* 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
One package - $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 56.00 - “s se © 
Twelve packages 9.00 - “o. as 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES AND TAN. 


HE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those brown 
discolorations on the face 8s" PERRY'S MOrH AND 





FRECKLE Lvo?TLON.*’ Prepared on'y by Dr. B. C. PEr- 
RY, 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold every where. 
ap 18 3m 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the. public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five cop'es, post-paid. for one dollar. 


THE MAN oF MystERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, TRE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanas Cobb, Jr.—Tar 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PauPreR, by Matthew S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.8 Raymond.—Tuk OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THE Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THe SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-ToUCcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TuHE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—TnHE Gip- 
SEY DavuGurTeR, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEppratn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosattne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage —THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orrna’s Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—Onk-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADamM 1 EV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—Tu& BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1Gc Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tus Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanys 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—1HgE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GoLpD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MaRION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—TuE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THe Sea 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue HEARtT's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
WITCH OF THE WAVR, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—TuHE REBEL Spry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tne GoLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tukr Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAvL LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Heir, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyntTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnE LiGnt-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBIn Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBiisners, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THe GoLpDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHuiTE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HaMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DucAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEsT Point CapEt, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8S. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11z-HErn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE K1nG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GoLp Rosserrs, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—TuE Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SpECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—Jessiz Heatn, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scykos THe Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard, 

No. 32.—Bricut CLovup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FaTAL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
0. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

0. 36.—RED GoLp, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

0. 37.—Virogva, by Emma Carra. 


0. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON. bv Fred Hunter. 

0. 39.—THE BLack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 

0. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Biount. 
0. 41.—THE BAUER Murpen, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OcEAN Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PanaMa by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CaMILLe, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULeiKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46. -THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Tivotensat Murray. 
No. 47.—ReD Ruvekt, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DakkK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE Fol NDLING, by Perley Varker. 

No. 50. -THE Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Cukrinne, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PaTRIOT CRUISER by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—-Masrt Wakp. bv Clara Augusta. 

No 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 





For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address > 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isners, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 


FROM THE PAST. 


BY CARL BEENARD. 





At the dim end of a long avenue, 
The avenue of what will be no more, 
Stands, half-enveloped in the mist of years, 
A memory—a something gone before. 


Impalpable impressions to and fro 
Between the memory and present glide; 
But yet it stands and waits for me, I know, 
While rushing years the distances divide.” 


From out my life a passage drifted on; 
From out my heart my love was stole away : 
The summer's golden bloom, the winter's rime, 
Each wafts me yet more near the perfect day. 


The great unceasing ebb and flow of life 
Brings not to shore contentment's silver sand! 
Its daily changes beat, and surge, and roar, 
Responsive to Omnipotent command. 








Our Poung folks’ 3 Department. 
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(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 


SALLY LUNN. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 





OU needn’t stop to take 
your things off, Dolly, 
but run right over to 
Mrs. Fiink’s and ask 
her if she has got a rule 
for making Sally Lunn.” 

“Sally Lunn, mother! 
what is that?” inquired 
Miss Dorothy, hanging 
her luncheon-bag on a 
peg behind the door. 

“IT don’t know exact- 
ly what it is, but it’s 
some kind of bread, and 
old Mrs. Mudrich has 
come from Boston to 
make us a visit, and I 
want to have something 





— =I nice for breakfast, for 
she is very wealthy, you know, and perhaps is not 
used to flap-jacks and molasses, so run right over 
th+re as quick as you can, for I may have to send 
‘you down to Lardham the grocer’s for the things to 

make it,” replied Dolly’s mother. 

Dorothy Brockway had just returned from the 
afternoon session of the West Skewtown High School 
when this unexpected errand was demanded of her. 
Dorothy was always an obliging girl, and on this oc- 
casion obeyed quite willingly, for the prospect of a 
change in the morning bill of fare was a piece of 
good fortune not to be lost from any negligence of 
hers. 

‘* Be sure and have it written all down on paper, 
Dolly, for you can’t carry a Sally Lunn in your head, 
you know,” said Mrs. Brockway. Dolly saidn ‘thing, 
but looked as if she knew where she could carry it, 
and a bowl of milk with it. 

“Mrs. Mudrich!” mused Dolly. as she walked to- 
wards the Flinks mansion. “OO, that is the lady ma 
got acquainted with in Boston, last winter, and 
thought was so fashionable. Dear me! I must be- 
have myself extra fine I suppose before her, and not 
eat half as much as I want, for ma says fashionable 
ladies don’t eat much because it’s vulgar. I suppose 
I shall have only one piece of that Sally Lunn; what 
a funny name for bread.” 

** Halloo, Dolly—going up to our house?” said a 
girl of about Dolly’s age who proved to be Matilda 
Fliuk. 

* Ah, Tilly, is that you? Yes, I am going to ask 
your mother for the recipe fur making Sally Lunn 
cake,” replied Dolly. 

“O, that’s splendid! I know you will like it. 
Didn’t you ever eat any?” said Tilly. 

“ Never in all my born days! Never heard of it 
before. What do they call it Sally Lunn for?” asked 
Dolly. 

“1m sure I don’t know. I guess it was for some 
distinguished woman like Charlotte Russe or Jvan 
of Arc, or somebody like that, don’t you, Dolly?” 
said Matilda. 

“Yes. Well here we are, and there is your mother 
sitting at the window sewing,” and the little girls 
entered the house, and ran up stairs to Mrs. Flink’s 
sitting- room. 

‘*Mamma,” said Matilda, ‘here is Dolly Brock- 
way, she has come to get a recipe for making Sally 
Luun, her mother wants it.” 

“ How do you do, Dolly?” said Mrs Flink, taking 
her little visitor by the hand. “TI will send it to your 
mother with pleasure. Tilly, you show Dolly your 
rabbits while | am writing off the rule, and if Jim- 
my comes in, I will send him out to you with it.” 

**O! have you got some rabbits, Tilly?” exclaimed 
Dorothy. ‘* 1 should like to see them so much!” 

“Yes, and they are perfect beauties, pure white, 
and have got such pretty pink eyes. Come and see 
them.” And Tilly led the way to the garden where 
the rabbits were comfurtably ensconced in a hutch. 

Mrs. Flink opened her writing-desk, and taking 
half a sheet of paper and lead pencil, she copied from 
her cookery-book the rule for making “ Sally Lunn.” 
Just as she had finished and was wondering where 


Jimmy was, that young bopeful came bounding into 
the room with a whoop, and wanted to know where 
* Tilda ” was, fur he had a lot of splendid clover for | 
her bunnies. 

“ You will find her out in the garden showing the | 
rabbits to Dolly Brockway, and I want you to give | 
Dolly this paper, will you?” replied his mother. 

* What is it about?” asked the inquisitive Jimmy. , 

“It is the rule for making Sally Lunn,” said Mrs. | 
Flink. i 

**O-0-0! Let’s have some for breakfast to-morrow | 
Morning. you? Say, ma‘am?” | 

“If you wish, my son; I had jast as lief have Sally | 
Lunn as anything,” answered the mother. | 

“Hi ti! Hooray!” shouted Jimmy, and he bonnced | 
out of the room, and started for the rabbit hutch. 

Now Jimmy Fiink’s brain was fu!l of mischief all | 
the time, and it was constantly cropping out in the 
qneerest shapes imaginable. As he went along, be | 
unfo'ded the paper, aud read over the rule written 
thereon. 

*Wouldn’t it be fun,” he said to himself, “ to 
alter these figures? What a gay old cake it would 
make.” 

No sooner said than done. Down he sat on the 
stump of a buttonwoorl tree, and taking @ lead pen- | 
cil from his pocket, went through the recipe, altering | 
wherever he could find a chance, and grinning ail 
the time as he thought how astonished “old marm 
Brockway,” as he called her, would be when her cake 
was ready for breakfast. Here is the original recipe, 
as Mrs. Flink wrote it: 


SALLY LUNN.—1 quart of flour; 1-2 cup of butter; 
3 table-spvousiul of sugar; 2 eggs; 2 cups of milk; 
2 teaspoonsfal of cream of tartar; 1 teaspoonful of 
saleratus; alittle salt. Bake 15 minutes. 


And this is the way it read after Jimmy Flink had 
* enlarged and improved” it. 


“1 quart of flour; 1 12 cups of butter; 8 table- 
spoousful of sugar; 12 eggs; 1-2cup of milk; 1-2 tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar; 4 teaspoonsful of salera- 
tus; a little salt pork. Bake 45 minutes.” 


The little rogue by adroitly putting in figures here 
and there, and transforming a three into an eight, 
and ones into fours had so metamorphosed Miss Sally 
that she would never have known herself again 

Chuckling over the trick he bad played, Jimmy 
gave the paper tothe unsuspecting Dolly, who thank- 
ed him, and ran home to her mamma, wondering on 
the way why Jim Fiink had not done something to 
plague her, as he usually did. 

Mrs. Brockway read the paper which Dolly gave 
her, and her heart sank within her as she saw how 
expensive it would be, but not an ade} t at cooking, 
she did not detect anything absurd in the proportions. 

“ Dear me! all that butter, and eggs, and sugar? 
Well, Mrs. Mudrich does not come every day, and we 
can afford to have something nice once ina while. A 
little salt pork? I’ve heard of people’s cooking things 
with salt pork, I suppose this must be chopped up 
fine.” And the Brockway family went to bed that 
night with bright hopes of a jolly breakfast that 
would impress their wealtby visitor with the style 
and elegance with which they did things. 

Morning dawned, and Mrs. Brockway was early in 
the kitchen to superintend the making of the won- 
derful cake, for she could not trust Ann, her maid- 
of-all-work, with so important an affair; if she had, 
it would have been much better for all, as Ann un- | 
derstood the nature of saleratus and the other in- | 
gredients much better than her mistress, and would 
have hesitated some time before making such a mess. 

So Jimmy Flink’s ridiculous recipe was literally 
followed, the whole con: pound thoroughly stirred up, 
salt pork and all. poured into a tin pan, and placed 
in the oven. Surely Jimmy would have nearly 
died a laughing ” if he had seen how closely his 
figures were followed, for Mrs. Bruckway told Ann 
to be sure and let it bake three quarters of an hour. 
Breakfast time came, the bell rang, and the family 
assembled at the table, Mrs. Mudrich looked very 
much pleased when she heard Mrs. Brockway tell 
Ann to bring in the Sally Lunn. 

“Ol” said she, “I am very fond of Sally Lunn; 
you could not have thought of anything that I should 
have liked better.” 

* Yes; we are very fond of it here, and almost live 
upon it,’”” remarked Mrs. Brockway, with a feeling of 
shame at telling such a silly lie. 

At this t Ann app d with the long-ex- 
pected Sally Lunn in a plate, but her face wore a 
most distressing look, as she said: i 

“Surely, ma’am, something is the matther with 
the bread, annyhow, it doesn’t look fit to puton a 
dacent gentleman’s table at all at all, and I think 
it would have been betther if we had stuck to the 
Injin bannock, and not be going on to things we 
knows nothin’ about.” And the stupid girl placed 
the ridiculous compound on the table, and marched 
off to the kitchen. 

Such a mixture was never laid before civilized 
people bef' re. Mrs. Brockway turned very red, her 
husband stared at the unfortunate Sally, while Dolly, 
unable to restrain herself, burst into a loud laugh. 

“* What in the world is that?’ asked Mr. Brock- 
Way. 

“ Sally Lunn, papa,” sputtered Dolly, as well as 
her merriment would permit. 

“Silence, Dolly! This is some of your doings, I’ll 
warrant,” said her mother, anxious to lay the blame 
on someb. dy. 

“Mine, mamma? No indeed. I couldn’t do any- 








thing like that, I know,” replied Dolly, trying very 
hard to keep her face straight and sober. 








yesterday from Mrs. Fiink’s,” said Mrs. Brockway, 
forgetting that she had just told her guest that they 


| almost lived upon it. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Brockway, the paper was 
brought in ard read aloud, at which it was Mrs. 
Mndrich’s turn to laugh, and she told her friend at 
once that a trick had been played upon her. 

A passing baker was hailed, and bread obtained 
for breakfast, atter which Mrs. Brockway hurried 
down to Mrs. Flink’s, and thus was Jimmy's mis- 
cbief brought to light. Mrs. Flink apologized as 
well as she could, aud assured Mrs. Brockway that 
Jimmy shouli be punished. And he was punished 
by not being permitted to go to the menagerie which 
was in town that dav. It was a bitter disappointment 
to him, for he bad laid in a supply of Cayenne loz- 
enges which he intended giving the elephant to see 
if it would “ make bim mad.” 


APOLLO AND DAPHNE. 


The slime with which the earth was covered by the 
waters of the flood produced an excessive fertility, 
which called forth every variety of production, both 
bad and good. Among the rest, Pythou, an enormous 
serpent, crept forth, the terror of the people, and 
lurked in the caves of Mount Parnassus. Apollo 
slew him with his arrows—weapons which he had 
not before used against any but feeble animals, hares, 
wild goats and such game. In commemoration of 
this illustrious conquest he instituted Pythian games, 
in which the victur in feats of strength, swiftness of 
foot, or in the chariot race, was crowned with a 
wreath of beech leaves; for the laurel was not yet 
adopted by Apollo as his own tree. 

The fainous statue of Apollo, called the Belvedere, 
represents the god after this victory over the serpent 
Python. 








APOLLO AND DAPHNE, 


Daphne was Apollo’s tirst love. It was not brought 
about by accident, but by the malice of Cupid. Apollo 
saw the boy playing with his bow and arrows; and 
being himself elated with his recent victory over 
Python, said to him, “‘ What have you to do with 
warlike weapons, saucy boy? Leave them for hands 
worthy ofthem. Behold the conquest I have won by 
meaus of them over the serpent who stretched his 
poisonous body over acres of the plain! Be content 
with your torch, child, and kindle up your flames, as 
you call them, where you will, but presume not to 
meddle with my weapons.” 

Venus’s boy beard these words, and rejoined, 
“Your arrows may strike all things else, Apollo, but 
mine shall strike you.” So saying, he took his stand 
on the rock of Parnassus, and. drew from bis quiver 
two arrows of different workmanship, one to excite 
love, the other to repel it. The turmer was of gull 
and sharp-pointed, the latter blunt and tipped with 
lead. With the leaden shaft he struck the nymph 
Daphne, the daughter of the river god Peneus, and 
with the golden one Apollo, through the: heart. 
Forthwith the god was seized with love for the maid- 
en, and she abhoired the thought of loving. Her 
delight was in woodland sports, and in the spoils of 
chase. Many lovers sought her, but she spurned 
them all, ranging the woods, aud taking no thought 
of Cupid nor of Hymen. Her father often said to 
her, “‘ Daughter, you owe me a sun-in-law; you owe 
me grandchildren.” She, bating the thought of 
mnarriage as @ crime, with her beautiful face tinged 
all over with blushes, threw her arms around her 
father’s neck, and said, ‘ Dearest father, grant me 
this favor, that I may always remain unmarried, like 
Diana.” He consented, but at the same time said, 
** Your own face will turbid it.” 

Apollo loved her, an’ Ionged to obtain her; and he 
who gives oracles to ali the world, was not wise 
enough to look into his own fortunes. He saw her 
hair flung loose over her shoulders, and said, “ If so 


| Charming in disorder, what would it be if arranged?” 


He saw her eyes bright as stars; he saw her lips, and 
was not satisfied with only seeing them. He fullow- 
ed her; she fled, and delayed not a moment at his 
entreaties. ‘‘Stay,” said he, “daughter of Peneus; 
I am not a foe. Do not fly meas the lamb flies the 
wolf, or a dove the hawk. Itis for love I pursue you. 
You make me miserable, for fear you should fall and 
hurt yourself on these stones, and I should be the 
cause. Pray run slower, and I will follow slower. 
I am no clown, no rude peasant. Jupiter is my 
father, and I am lord of Delphos and Tenedos, and 
know all things, present and future. I am the god 
of song and the lyre. My arrows fly true to the 
mark; but alas! an arrow more fatal than mine has 
pierced my heart! I am the god of medicine, and 
know the virtues of all healing plants. Alas!-I suf- 
fer a malady that no balm can cure!” 

The nymph continued her flight, and left his plea 
half uttered. And even as she fled, she charmed 
him. The wind blew ber garments, and her un- 
bound hair streamed loose behind her. The god 
grew impaticnt to find his wooings thrown away, 
and, sped by Cupid, gained upon her in the race. It 
was like a hound pursuing a hare, with open jaws 
ready to seize, while the feebler anima! darts for- 
ward, slipping from the very grasp. So flew the god 
and the virgin—he on the wiugs of love, and she on 
those of fear. The pursuer is more rapid, however, 
and gains upon her, and his panting breath blows 
upon her hair. Her strength begins to fail, and, 
ready to sink, she calls upon her father, the river 
god: “‘ Help me, Peneus! open the earth to enclose 
me, or change my furm, which has brought me into 
this danger!” Scaicely had she spoken, when a 


| enclosed in a tender bark; her hair became leaves; 





| 





stiffness seized all her limbs; her bosom began to be 


her arms became branches; her foot stuck fast in the 
ground, as a reot; her face became a tree-top, retain 
ing nothing of its former self but its beauty. Apollo 
stood amazed. He touched the stem, and felt the 
‘flesh tremble under the new bark. He embraced the 
branches, and lavished kisses on wood. The branches 
shrank from his lips. ‘*Since you cannot be my 
wife,” said he, ‘* you shall assuredly be my tree. | 
will wear you for my crown; I will decorate with you 
my harp and quiver; and when the great Roman 
conquerors lead up the triumphal pomp to the capi- 
tol, you shall be woven into wreaths for their brows, 
And, as eternal vouth is mine, you also shall be al- 
ways green, and your leaf know no decay.” The 
bymph, now changed into a laurel tree, bowed its 
head in grateful acknewledg uent. 





—-Bumors of the Day. 


SEALED ** PROPOSALS.” 


To CoNTRACTURS.—The undersigned, feeling the 
need of some one to find. fault with, and grumble at 
when business matters go wrong; an! being lonely, 
with no one to hate him, and, whereas, having arrived 


and when one cheek is kissed turn the other—that is, 
if the right man is kissing. 

She may not chew gum. 

Nor wear long dresses in the streets. 

Nor frequent sewing circles. 

Nor go around begging for charitable purposes, 

Nor read the paper first in the morning. 

Nor talk when I am slecz7. 

Nor sleep when I am talking. 

Nor trade off my clothes to wandering Italians for 
flower vases. e 

Nor borrow money from my vest pockets while I 
sleep. 

Nor hold a looking-giass over my face at such times 
to make me tell all I know. 

She must believe in sudden attacks of chills, and 
make allowance for their effect on the nervous system. 

When her “old bear”? comes home from “a few 
friends ”’ rather affectionate, she must not take ad- 
vantage of his state, and wheedle him into trips to 
watering-places. 

And, above all, she may not on sach occasions put 
ipecac into the coffee she prescribes for his “ poor 
head.” 

She must not sit up for him when he happens to be 
detained to a late hour on his committee. 

Bat when he does return tired and chilly, she will 
be expected to roll over to the other side, and give 
him ber warm place. 

A lady possessing the foregoing qualifications, posi- 
tive and negative, can hear of something to her ad- 
vantage by addressing the advertiser, enclosing a 
red stamp. 

All proposals must be accompanied with satis- 
factory evidence of the ability of the applicant to 
support a husband in the style to which he has been 
accustomed. 





sage where the man repeats after him, ‘to have and 
to hold from this day forward, for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health.’ 
‘No,’ said the man, ‘not in sickness.’ The clergy- 
man repeated the words, but the groom refused to 
say them, when the minister said he should not pro- 
ceed with the ceremony. 

“After a few moments’ confab between the man 
and woman, they resumed their places, and the 
clergyman recommenced, but at the word ‘sickness’ 
the groom again backed out, and refused positively 
to repeat it, as he said he would not saddle himself 
with any such promise, alleging in excuse that ‘she 
might be sick all the time.’ The clergyman then dis- 
missed the couple, who departed, the bride earnestly 
entreating the man to ‘say the words,’ while he 
avowed his intention of seeking another clergyman. 
The bride must have triumphed, as the next evening 
the parties reappeared, and went through the whole 
ceremony properiy. 

A Berkshire paper says that a fellow in that vicin- 
ity went courting bis girl on Monday evening, and 
wishing to be conversational, observed, ‘* ‘The ther- 
momokron is twenty degrees below zelon this evenin’.” 
“ Yes,” innocently replied the maiden, “ sach kind 
of birds do fly higher some seasons of the year than 
others.”’ 


The wit deservedly won his bet, who, in comp4ny, 
when every one was bragging of his tall relations, 
wagered that he had a brother twelve feet high. He 
had, he said, “ two half brothers exch measuring six 
feet.” 


A gentleman who wanted to make a speech to8 | 
Sunday School thought he would adopt the colloquial |. 
style, and this is what happened: “ Now. boys, what |: 
does a man want when he goes fishing?” A sbrill | 
voice in the crowd went direct to the point with, 

“« Wants a bite!” | 


| 
] 
A HALTING WEDDING. 
A recent Hartford, Conn., paper says:—A couple 
called on om9 of our city clergymen a fe# nights since | < 
to have him perform the marriage ceremony. All 
went smoothly until the clergyman came to the pas- 
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} 
at the proper age, he is therefore determined to | 
** come out.” | 

Sealed proposals will be received until 12 o'clock, 
P. M., of the 3ist of March, 1868. Applicants must 
possess beauty, or its equivalent in currency. 

She must possess a sweet and furgiving disposition, 
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CHAPTER I, 


» ELL SEATON stood in the s: 

\. light at a window, pulling | 
we) leaves of her hyacinths, wh! 
grew too slowly in their pur; 
glasses, and half-askance k: 
stealthy watch of one who sat 
the arm-chair opposite, readin 
It was her lover, Neal Marra 
who did not seem very lover-li’ 
that evening, as, apparently f- 
getfal of her, he Jet an ugly frov 
run up across his forehead, a: 
compressed bis lips thoughtful! 
Nell was not unused to tha 
however, and was ready to pa 
don it, but she wondered, a litt’ 
anxiously, what there had be 
in the newspaper before him to cause it. 

“Well, the game is up!" he said, suddenly, tur 
ing his head. ‘John Wareham has the appointmen' 
and I my labor for my pains!" 

“O Neal!” she said, crossing the room to hir 
quickly; “ how could it possibly happen 80?” 

“Some fool has failed at the last minute,” he ar 
swered, gloomily. “My plan was made perfect!) 
and Somers promised to push it through. He ha 
help enough to back him. I don’t understand It « 
all; some link in the chain has snapped, and so I an. 
thrown overboard, Did you do what I asked you, 
Nell?” 





her husband's vote should be yours. It is ver, 
strange,” said Nell.” And in the twilight they looke:. 
at each other, like grave shadows, for both were am 
bitious, and the best chance of al! was lost. 

“And John Warebam, of all others, the one to ge’ 
it,” exclaimed Neal. 

“Why, who is Jobn Wareham?” 

“A mere nobody, with a schoolmaster’s phiz 


you about.”’ 

“0,” said Nell, indifferently, “I think I know 
whom you mean, now. I didn’t exactly cateh hin 
naire when he was introduced to me, but when | 
played and sang ‘ The Er}- King,’ he kept his eyes on 


sensibly about music, and said he bad an old foreign 
song be should like to have me try. I told him | 
should be pl d to, b you know I always try 
to make myself agreeable and popular, for your take, 
Neal,” she finished caressingly. 





political life. I don’t forget one or two things thet I 
owe to you already. What did Mr. Wareham a) 
when you told kim that?” 

“ He asked if he might call to bring the song; and 


and that I, too, would be at home to callers then. So 
he bowed, and after he tarned away, | went to find 


and I torgot all about it, Neal.” 


eyes, as she said the last words, and the undertone of 
love in her voice, might for a moment bave wade 
Neal Murray forget ambition, in the sweeter gift that 
Was so truly his. He did, indeed, see how full her 


he did not forget swbition. He laid bis han! opon 
ber arm, and drew her towards bim. A 
thought, vague, unshaped, bad flown into Lis mind. 

“ Eleanor, love, you know what kind of life I bave 














“Yes. Iwrote to Mary Davis, and she replied tha. . 


You've seen him, Nell; he was at Kay’s party, the | 
other night, and I noticed he was always followin, | 


me all the time, and afterwards he conversed qaite 


* Yes, dear; you will be a splendid help to me in 


I tol! him Wednesday was mamma's reception day, | 


Mrs. Kay, to ask his name again, but you came up, — 


" ! 
Surely, the tenderness that shone in the girl's dark | 


| 


attivade was of unconscious grace, and Into what 
sweetness the proad curve of her lips cout! melt, bat | 


sadlen | 
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